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PKEFACE   TO   THE   FIKST  VOLUME. 
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The  First  Yolnme  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrenoe, 
now  presented  to  the  public,  was  compiled  by  his  dear 
friend  and  scholar  in  Indian  administration  and  states- 
manship. Sir  Herbert  Edwardes. 

Its  pages  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  early 
connection  between  the  two.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
me  to  add  that  Sir  Herbert's  best-remembered  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  was  gained  in  the 
three  months,  May— August,  1848,  when,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  at  his  disposal,  he  kept  in  check  the 
revolted  Sikhs  before  Mooltan.  At  that  time  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  absent  m  England.  When  he  returned 
to  his  post  Edwardes  became  one  of  the  most  trusted 
and  valued  members  of  his  administrative  corps  of 
assistants  in  the  Punjaub.  When  Sir  Henry  was 
moved  to  Bajpootana  in  1853  Edwardes  remained  in 
his  old  province.  He  again  earned  in  a  special  manner 
the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  his  demeanour  in  the 
outlying  station  of  Feshawur  during  the  mutiny  of 
1857.    In  1864  he  came  to  England  on  sick  leave. 
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He  was  then  entrusted  by  the  Lawrence  family  with 
the  charge  of  preparing  a  memoir  of  his  deceased 
friend,  and  with  ample  materials  for  executing  it. 
But  he  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death  in  December, 
1868.  All  which  he  had  completed  was,  however, 
BO  thoroughly  completed,  so  accurately  worked  out 
even  to  the  most  carefal  copying  for  the  press,  that 
when,  after  his  death,  the  task  passed  to  myself,  I 
found  next  to  nothing  left  for  me  to  do,  as  far  as 
this  Volume  is  concerned,  except  to  superintend  the 
printing. 

But  Sir  Herbert  was  cut  short  in  his  labours, 
leaving  Chapter  XII.,  which  contains  the  account  of 
Sir  Henry's  sojourn  as  resident  in  Nepaul,  unfinished. 
I  have  deemed  it  best,  though  at  the  risk  of  some 
apparent  abruptness  and  want  of  continuity,  to  let 
this  incomplete  chapter  serve  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
present  volume,  and  begin  the  next  at  the  point  at 
which  I  took  up  the  work. 

H.  MERIVALE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Down  to  Septeicbsb  1822. 
Some  Account  of  the  Lawbence  Faiolt — Sketch  of  Fatheb*s 

MlUTABT  GaBEEB — ^MOTHEB — ^BOYHOOD — ^AUNT  AnGEL FOYLB 

GoiiLEOE,  Debet — ^At  School  in  Bbistol — Addiscobibe — 
Home  Difficulties — ^Eldest  Bisteb  Letitu — ^Depabtube 
fob  India. 

In  the  old  town  of  Coleraine,  in  the  county  of  Deny, 
about  A.D.  1776,  a  mill-owner  died  and  left  six 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Alexander,  father 
of  the  Lawrence  brothers,  Henry  and  John,  known  to 
most  Englishmen. 

Nursed  within  blow  of  Atlantic  storms,  and  buffeted 
by  hardships  all  his  life,  the  lot  of  Alexander  Lawrence 
was  just  one  of  those  which  toughen  households,  and 
take  noble  vengeance  on  an  unkind  world  by  rearing 
great  sons  and  daughters. 

Adam,  John,  and  Bichard  took  their  portions  on 
their  father's  death,  and  the  three  brothers  went  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  America,  where  all  trace  of  them 
was  soon  lost,  though  in  after-years  Alexander  tried 
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h%ti\  to  g^t  tidixigs  of  them,  and  even  had  a  project  to 
K<^  luminJf  aud  carry  on  the  search. 

The*  WMK>nd  brother,  William,  entered  the  navy  as 
n  tiur|{tH>ii»  and  Alexander,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  left 
nt  homo  iu  thi^  care  of  two  elder  sisters,  who  put  him 
l(»  iK^hoi>l  Rxr  tw^>  or  three  years,  and  then  took  him 
nwtiyi  without  apparently  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
HtriMigi  activ^t  daring,  and  impatient  of  sisterly 
^iVi^riuiunitft  ilw  Wy  »oon  took  the  matter  into  his 
(iwii  \\M\iU,  aiid  wt>nt  off  to  India.  His  eventful  and 
wdldli^rly  cart>i>ri  ijf  which  twenty-fire  years  were  spent 
ill  ihdt  couiUryi  U  i^etched  oat  by  himself  in  the 
iHMigh  dmfti*  iktill  «»xtant  of  two  memorials  which  he 
iiddlH'fmoit  to  ^^iti«  Koyal  Ili^ess  Field  Marshal 
l^imti»rli*k  huko  of  York*  Commander-in-Chief,"  and 
^<  \%\?  UiMummU^  thv  Court  of  l>irectars  of  the  East 
((ultn  CiMui^itvy/'  Thw^  diH?ttmente  show  that  "  in 
MiO  yim  ITWU  Mu^t  Wicu  iu  the  seventeenth  year  of 
iiln  l\^iu'  ho  ''  U^u  Uii^  luiUtary  career  as  a  volunteer  * 
ill  hln  Mi\t^^i,vV  lUUh  Ui^nuient.  then  serving  in 
tlMliHi  \m\  y<m  ikomi  idltorwarvfe  appointed,  in  general 
hhIoI'«  I\Y  ilio  l^^umaluUM^iu-Chk^f»  General  Sir  John 
MlllM<\Vlio,  wii  oimi>tu  lu  tho  1(Uj4  Kegiment,  m  which 
i*tilim«ll',Vi  nftoi*  havliijr  i^orvtHl  through  a  long  and 
iimiMiMM  oiuiipHtjiu  iuulor  tho  lati>  CiJonel  FuUerton, 
liii  IiimI  Mm*  iiiurlillcuMiUi "  to  fiud  the  eommission  not 
iMtiilli^iHiMl  III'  i-lio  \U^tnp  Ouarvlfi^  IKvm  it  not  having 

•  ht  H«H»H  ^^\^i  xmsm^k^y*  wU^^^*l  v^mwwWkmMit  >iww  idK^trvd  to  senre  as 
♦  idHUM'h*  nllU*H*t  y^Wis  \¥^\^\sy^^  Iw  *lw  tWM,  lUI  iW^r  c^MOd  eitbfpr  win  a  com- 
IHIi*iiIm««  m(  |»»4  mhi*  liv  |<«h*K««n^,  1V,v  \IM  vliH,t  <i»  v>Ak«i«»V«l  drew  no  pay, 
ni{i\  lltHil  MM  M»»U  s^ww  ♦^•\»uh^^  TK^  \^«*Hvm  U  aK\K«K<>a,  but  exceptional 
MW'H  liHtH  MH«M>»»I  l«  l^^-vMl  ^\H»iii  Hwd  mM  HWfcu^lahljr  ow'ur  again  in 
mHmhIhn  Ml  ilH)iHutHhU««t  ^^Ih'U^vi  Ihv^ii^  h\i^  KM|r\(«hwar«  and  English  boys 
hM  HliMMi^li  M*  h(hM  h  M^Mi^t  ^\\s\  wmy^s  lv>  iHif"  M^l^  y'i  iMt  lelatiTea  or  coon- 
Ml'Htf*!!      JH  Out  |«i^«^u^  lM«ilmMH»  AU^HHM^Wr  l«a>Nrvii\v  wviti  bis  conuniasion 

I|V|H<  MVHI,  l4Ml  l(Hl(  M«  |<HH')m«V  U  Ml  ImI 
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been  stated  in  the  recommendation  that  he  was  ^'actu- 
ally serving  in  India."  Encouraged  by. senior  officers, 
however,  he  ^'  bore  up  under  his  disappointment,  and 
continued  to  serve  with  the  army  in  the  field ;  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  pleased,  in  consequence, 
again  to  recommend  him  home  for  a  commission  "  in 
the  86th  Begiment;  but  again  the  commission  was 
diverted  to  a  "  half-pay  officer  in  England,"  It  was 
now  ^^  too  late  to  adopt  any  other  profession,  and  the 
same  friends  continuing  to  interest  themselves  in 
his  welfare,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  the 
army,  he  determined  to  remain  with  it,  and  at 
length,  after  four  years,  during  which  he  was  almost 
constantly  in  the  field,  he  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  52nd  Regiment  hy  purchase^  and  in  the 
year  1788  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
77th  Eegiment." 

In  1791-2  he  served  in  Lord  ComwaUis's  cam- 
paigns against  Tippoo  Sultan ;  lost  his  baggage  in  the 
retreat  from  Seringapatam,  and  by  lying  on  the  wet 
ground  at  night,  laid  the  foundation  of  fevers  which, 
in  the  end,  ruined  his  constitution. 

**  In  1795  he  served  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Cochin,  under  Colonel  Petrie : "  "in  1796,  in  the 
successful  expedition  under  General  Stuart,  against 
Colombo : "  and  "  in  the  following  year  he  was 
employed  in  a  very  long,  severe,  and  harassing 
service  m  tiifi  Cotiote  country  under  Colonels  Dow 
and  Dunlop," 

Modestly  as  he  alludes  to  this  last  service  in  his 
o«  memoL,  ho  appears  to  havo  po^onaUy  Mn- 
guished  himself  in  a  way  that  now-a-days  would  have 
won  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  in  an  extract  of  "  77th 
Detachment    Orders,"    dated    **  Camp    Cotiangunj, 
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Saturday,  13th  May  1797,"  which  is  among  his 
papers.  Major  Macquarie,  who  commanded  the  force, 
after  giving  his  warmest  and  best  thanks  to  all  ranks 
**  for  the  gallantry,  steadiness,  zeal,  and  obedience  to 
orders,  and  the  spirit  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and 
hardships  in  such  an  arduous  warfare  as  they  have 
lately  been  employed  upon,"  "begs  that  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  in  particular,  who  commanded  the  party 
that  drove  and  dislodged  a  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  from  a  house  close  to  the  ford  of  Canote  River, 
in  the  action  of  yesterday  morning,  with  such  con- 
spicuous intrepidity,  coolness,  and  gallantry,  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  his  wannest  thanks  and  commenda- 
tions. He  also  begs  leave  to  assure  him  that  he 
has  not  failed  to  report  his  spirited  conduct,  and 
willingness  to  execute  his  orders,  both  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dunlop,  commanding  the  right  wing, 
and  to  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Dow,  commanding  the 
army." 

On  the  6th  March  1799,  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  the  77  th  Regiment  in  the  action  of  Sedaseer, 
*' between  the  Bombay  army,  commanded  by  General 
James  Stewart,  and  that  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  commanded 
by  himself  in  person,"  of  which  he  simply  but  signifi- 
cantly says  that ''  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
approved  of." 

In  the  same  year  he  ''comma  *  ^jj^'SPilHll^i^r 
company  (of  77th  Regiment)  the  Wxioic^^^  ui^ibi^  #sMoni 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  the  captain  being  left  sick  at 
the  top  of  the  Ghaut ;  "  in  the  course  of  which  siege 
he  twice  distinguished  himself ;  once  on  the  night  of 
the  22nd  April,  when  two  companies  of  the  77th,  under 
his  command,  repulsed  with  great  loss  a  sortie  of 
the  enemy;  and  still  more  conspicuously  on  the  4th 
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May,  when  he  was  *'  the  only  survivor  of  four  *  lieuten- 
ants, who,  at  their  own  request,  were  appointed  to 
cover  the  Forlorn  Hope  at  the  memorable  assault  of 
that  fortress ;  on  which  occasion  he  received  two 
severe  wounds,  one  by  a  ball  in  his  left  arm,  which  is 
still  lodged  there,  and  the  other  in  his  right  hand, 
which  carried  off  one  finger  and  shattered  another  into 
several  pieces."  The  first  baU  hit  him  just  as  his 
party  reached  the  top  of  the  glacis,  where  they  found 
that  the  storming-party  (Sergeant  Graham's)  ^'  had 
formed,  and  commenced  a  fire,"  instead  of  rushing 
in.  Lawrence,  wounded  as  he  was,  ^^  ran  from  right 
to  left "  (of  the  rear-rank  of  the  Forlorn  Hope) , 
*^  hurrahing  to  them  to  move  on ;  "  but  at  last  was 
obliged  to  run  through  the  files  to  the  front,  caUing 
out,  ''  Now  is  the  time  for  the  breach !  "  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  At  the  foot  of  the  breach  he  received 
the  second  ball,  but  even  then  ^^  did  not  give  it  up  till 
he  saw  the  few  remaining  men  gain  the  breach  ;  then 
fainting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  removed  to  a 
less  exposed  place." 

This  **  removal  to  a  less  exposed  place  "  is  worth 
telling  in  less  official  language,  as  he  used  in  after 
years  to  tell  it  to  his  children.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
was  left  scarcely  sensible  on  the  breach  under  the 
burning  mid-day  sun  of  May,  and  his  life  was  only 
saved  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  77th,  who,  strolling 
over  the  spot  afte^  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  recognized 


'  Amongst  the  family  papers  is  a  letter  from  Qeneral  Lord  Harris,  dated 
**  Belmont,  Feversham,  Not.  9th,  1808,"  to  Captain  Lawrence,  in  which  ti  e 
general  recalls  all  their  names.  <'I  perfectly  recollect  joa  at  Bombay,  in 
1788,  a  lieutenant,  and  much  esteemed  as  an  officer ;  bnt  jour  volonteeriug  the 
Forlorn  Hope,  at  Seringapatam,  with  those  gallant  fellows,  Hill,  Faulkner,  and 
Lawler,  who  fell  on  that  glorious  day,  will  erer  he  remembered  by  me  with 
grmtitode." — See  also  Life  of  Lord  HarrU^  page  333. 
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the  facings  of  his  own  corps  on  what  he  supposed  to 
be  a  dead  oflScer.  Stopping  and  turning  the  body 
over,  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  One  of  ours !  "  then, 
seeing  who  it  was,  and  that  the  lieutenant  was  not 
dead  yet,  the  soldier  raised  him  with  a  violent  effort 
(Lawrence  was  six  feet  two,  and  stout  in  proportion) 
and  staggered  off  with  his  burden  to  the  camp,  swear- 
ing as  he  toiled  along  that  '*  he  would  not  do  as 
much  for  any  other  man  of  them !  '' 

Before  he  had  recovered  from  the  wounds  got  at 
Seringapatam,  Alexander  Lawrence  was  obliged  (by  the 
paucity  of  officers  with  his  corps)  to  take  the  field 
again ;  and  in  August  1799,  joined  in  the  siege  and 
assault  of  the  rock  fortress  of  Jumalabad,  in  South 
Canara.  From  thence  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
proceed  in  open  boats  along  the  Malabar  coast  to 
Cochin.  The  equinoctial  gales  came  on  while  they  were 
at  sea,  and  after  suffering  great  hardships  they  were 
wrecked  near  Cannanore.  Lawrence  in  his  memorial 
says  he  did  '^  not  leave  the  beach  until  he  saw  every  man 
safe  on  shore,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  by  his  exertions  his  men  were  saved,  though  by 
it  he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  many  months." 

In  May  1800,  he  was  promoted  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  (Sir  Alured  Clarke)  to  a 
Captain-Lieutenancy  in  the  19th  Foot  ;  and  the 
Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Walter  Cliffe,  in  communi- 
cating this  agreeable  news,  said  he  was  ^'further 
directed  to  add  that  the  General  has  much  satisfaction 
in  thus  testifying  to  you  the  sense  he  entertains  of  your 
distinguished  gallantry  and  merit  during  the  siege,  and 
on  the  memorable  assault  of  the  capital  of  Mysore." 

It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  if  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
could  have  won  a  "  Cross  "  at  the  fords  of  the  Canote 
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on  the  12th  May  ITOT,  he  would  have  added  more 
than  one  ^'  clasp  "  to  it  in  1799,  below  and  on  the 
walls  of  Seringapatam ;  but  it  was  something  for  an 
unfriended  subaltern  to  win  his  '^company"  in  the 
front  of  two  such  armies,  with  David  Baird  and  Arthur 
Wellesley  looking  on. 

The  19th  Foot  was  in  Ceylon,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wreck 
*'  he  joined  that  regiment,  and  remained  with  it  until 
the  year  1808,  when,  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  liver, 
and  rheumatic  fever,  brought  on  by  hard  service  on  the 
continent  of  India,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  as 
the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life."  Arriving  in 
England,  a  regimental  captain  after  twenty-five  years' 
hard  service,  maimed  in  limb,  broken  in  health,  and 
disappointed  in  hope,  he  found  that  he  had  just  been 
superseded  in  the  majority  of  his  own  regiment ! 
Happily  his  old  Colonel  was  in  England,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  army,  who  promoted  him  in  1809 
to  the  next  majority  in  the  19th  Foot,  and  ordered 
him  to  Yorkshire  to  enlist  recruits.  Three  years  later 
his  Boyal  Highness,  ^*  convinced  of  the  ample  manner 
in  which  this  promotion  has  been  earned  by  long  and 
faithful  services,"  appointed  Major  Lawrence  to  the 
lieutenant- Colonelcy  of  the  4th  Garrison  Battalion  at 
Guernsey ;  whence,  in  1815,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Ostend,  and  Colonel  Lawrence  commanded  the 
garrison  there,  consisting  of  four  regiments  and 
artillery,  throughout  the  Waterloo  campaign.' 

'  The  Btormer  of  Seringapatam  chafed  at  being  cooped  up  in  this  post, 
and  appealed  to  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  for  "  aald  lang  syne,'*  to  let  him 
come  to  the  front  with  a  body  of  picked  men  from  his  garrison.  The  "  Iron 
Duke  "  replied  that  he  remembered  him  well,  and  believed  ho  was  too  good  a 
soldier  to  wish  for  any  other  post  than  the  one  which  was  given  to  him  I 
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This  was  his  last  service :  for  on  the  way  back  with 
his  regiment  to  Ireland,  in  a  dreadful  gale  off  Torbaj, 
on  6th  Jannary  I8I69  an  abscess  burst  in  his  liver, 
and  it  was  thought  he  could  not  survive  the  night. 
His  naturaUj  hardy  constitution,  however,  still  bore 
him  up,  and  with  great  difficulty  the  ship  stood  in  for 
Dartmouth,  and  put  him  on  shore.  The  surgeon  had 
prepared  everything  for  carrying  the  sick  man  to  the 
ship's  side,  but  it  is  still  remembered  how  he  refused 
to  be  carried,  gathered  his  cloak  around  him,  bade  his 
wife  '^  Catherine,  stand  aside ! "  and  grasping  his 
favourite  stick  **  Sweet-lips "  in  his  hand,  marched 
firmly  to  the  boat.  At  Dartmouth  he  lay  for  a  whole 
montii  at  an  inn.  The  doctor  despaired  of  his 
recovery.  "  He  had  "  (as  he  says  in  one  of  his 
memorials)  '^  served  his  King  and  country  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  for  thirty-five  years,^  and  with  many  a 
hard  struggle  had  reached  that  rank  which  might  have 
been  of  service  to  his  sons."  All  this  must  now  be 
sacrificed.  He  could  **  safely  say  that  he  never  made 
a  guinea  by  the  service,"  and  if  he  died  the  value  of 
his  commission  would  be  lost  to  his  wife  and  children. 
So  he  sold  out  for  their  sakes,  dragged  slowly  through 
a  long  sickness  into  a  shattered  convalescence,  and 
found  himself,  after  a  life  given  to  his  country,  with 
8,600/«  (the  price  of  his  commission),  and  a  pension 
from  the  Crown  of  lOOZ.  a  year  for  his  wounds,  which, 
with  some  bitterness  and  much  truth  he  said,  ^'  would 
do  little  more  than  pay  his  doctors."  He  had  made 
sure,  under  the  rules  of  the  King's  service,  of  getting  a 
pension  of  800/.  a  year,  and  his  disappointment  was 
keen. 


*  Qtttiy.  Thirtj-thiw  ?— H.  B.  K. 
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His  old  General,  Lord  Harris^  interceded  for  him 
at  the  War  Office,  bnt  the  secretary  conrteouslj 
regretted  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  advise 
the  Prince  Begent  to  do  more  for  an  officer  to  whose 
merit  Lord  Harris  had  borne  so  high  a  testimony/ 

Bethinking  himself  next  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  whose  battles,  though  not  in  whose  service, 
his  blood  had  been  so  often  shed.  Colonel  Lawrence 
memorialized  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  with  that 
liberality  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  their  rule,  at 
once  voted  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  guineas,  and  a 
pension  of  802.  a  year  for  life,  which  in  1820  they 
increased  to  1302.  a  year,  to  **  mark  their  sense  of  his 
merits." 

One  of  the  Directors  (Mr.  Hudleston),  in  ap- 
prising him  of  this  new  vote,  says,  **  There  was  not  a 
dissenting  voice  in  either  the  Committee  or  the  Court 
•  .  •  there  were  only  cheers  and  echoes;  indeed  I 
wish  the  matter  (the  amount)  had  been  equal  to  the 
fnanncr* 

Two  years  later,  oppressed  by  the  wants  of  a  large 
£Eunily  and  his  own  broken  health.  Colonel  Lawrence 
made  one  more  appeal  to  the  War  Office  for  the  full 
amount  of  pension  to  which  he  considered  himself 
entitled;  and  in  reply  he  was  informed  ^'that  his 
Majesty  has  been  generously  pleased  to  order  that 
from  tiie  25th  December  last  your  pension  shall  be 


*  This  War  Office  letter,  dated  December  17th,  1816,  is  signed  **  Pahner- 
ttoa  ;  *'  and  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  incidents  in  that  statesman's 
life,  that  after  refusing  an  increase  of  a  few  ponnds  a  jear  to  the  pension  of 
the  father,  he  should,  forty-one  years  afterwards,  as  Premier  of  England,  name 
one  son  (Heniy)  Proyisional  Governor-General  of  India,  in  case  of  Lord 
Canning's  death,  daring  the  crisis  of  1857  ;  and  six  years  later  still,  on  the 
sadden  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  send  oat  another  son  (John)  as  Go>'emor-General 
and  Viceroy. 
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inertMed  to  220/.  per  annum,  being,  with  the  pension 
aUofteal  y&u  by  the  East  India  Company j  the  rate 
afifdgned  to  the  rank  joa  hold."  So  that  the  Wai 
Office  debited  the  old  soldier  with  the  grateful  libe- 
rality of  the  India  House  ! 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Colonel  Lawrence 
had  the  titular  govemorship  of  Upnor  Castle  (on  the 
Medwav  in  Kent)  conferred  upon  him.  It  was  a 
sinecure  reserved  for  old  and  meritorious  officers,  and, 
adding  150/.  a  year  to  his  small  means,  was  a  greal 
boon,  though  it  came  late. 

The  whole  military  career  of  Colonel  Lawrence 
has  been  thus  brought  together  unbroken  by  domestic 
details^  because  it  is  the  story,  the  example,  and  the 
experience  of  the  world,  that  was  ever  before  his  boys, 
and  planted  in  their  minds  the  hardy  germ  of  ne^ 
careers,  which  haply  have  struck  deeper  roots,  go! 
nearer  to  the  sun,  and  flung  wider  shadows  on  the 
earth.  One  of  his  sons,  in  after  years,  looking  bacli 
upon  tlieso  things,  speaks  thus  of  his  influence :  '*  1 
should  say  that  on  the  whole  we  derived  most  of  oui 
metal  from  our  father.  Both  my  father  and  mothei 
possessed  much  character.  She  had  great  adminis- 
trative qualities.  She  kept  the  family  together,  and 
brought  us  all  up  on  Tery  slender  means.  She  kepi 
the  purse  and  managed  all  domestic  matters.  M] 
father  wiis  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  had  lef 
homo  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  had  to  struggh 
with  the  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Bu 
ho  )H)BSOBaed  great  natural  powers ;  ever  foremost  ii 
Uio  fiold,  and  somewhat  restless  in  times  of  peace. 
Ho  was  a  fine,  sUnit,  soldier-liko-lookiug  fellow,  f 
capital  ridor,  a  gooil  sportsman,  and  an  excellenl 
nntnor,     I  have  heanl  old  militarv  men,  when  I  wai 
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a  boy,  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
oflScers  they  ever  met,  and  that  he  only  wanted  the 
opportunity  which  rank  gives  to  have  done  great  things. 
.  .  •  I  fancy  he  was  rather  headstrong  and  way- 
ward, and  though  much  liked  by  his  equals  and 
inferiors,  not  disposed  to  submit  readily  to  imbecility 
and  incompetence  in  high  places.  When  I  was 
coming  out  to  India,  my  poor  old  mother  made  me 
a  speech  somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  *  I  know 
you  don't  like  advice,  so  I  will  not  give  you  much. 
But  pray  recollect  two  things.  Don't  marry  a  woman 
who  had  not  a  good  mother ;  and  don't  be  too  ready 
to  speak  your  mind.  It  was  the  rock  on  which  your 
father  shipwrecked  his  prospects.'  " 

The  "mother"  who  thus  enjoined  her  son  to 
choose  his  wife  out  of  a  religious  home  was  Letitia 
Catherine  Knox,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  G.  Knox, 
of  the  county  Donegal,  and  collaterally  descended, 
as  she  loved  to  tell,  from  John  Knox  the  Reformer,^ 
of  whose  strong,  God-fearing  character  she  inherited 
no  small  share.  She  married  Alexander  Lawrence, 
when  he  was  but  a  lieutenant,  on  5th  May  1798, 
and  no  wife  ever  shared  a  soldier's  fortunes  from 
youth  to  age  with  more  devotion.  On  the  back 
of  two  pictures  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  of  the  old 
family  Bible,  it  is  recorded  that  they  had  twelve 
children — George  Tomkins,^  Letitia  Catherine,  Alex- 

*  The  family  estate  of  RathmuUen  on  the  western  shore  of  Longh  Swilly, 
which  waa  sold  by  Colonel  Andrew  Knox,  of  Prechen,  to  the  Batt  family, 
descended  to  the  Knoxes  from  Bishop  Andrew  Knox,  who  was  originally 
**  Bishop  of  the  Isles  "  in  his  native  conntiy  of  Scotland,  bat  was  translated  to 
Raphoe,  in  Ireland,  28th  Jane  1611  (or  1622  ?),  and  died  1632.  This  Bishop 
Andrew  Knox  was  ondonbtedly  of  tbe  great  Reformer's  family — probably  his 
great-nephew. 

T  Died  in  his  third  year  in  Ceylon,  on  the  day  that  his  sister  Letitia  was 
bom.    The  shock  endangered  the  mother's  life. 
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ander  William,  George  St.  Patrick,  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, Honoria  Angelina,  James  Knox,®  John  Laird 
Mair,  Mary  Ann  Amelia,  Charlotte  Frances,  Marcia 
Eliza,  and  Eichard  Charles — of  whom  six  were  bom 
on  Indian  soil  and  the  rest  in  England. 

Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  into  whose  noble 
life  it  is  now  ours  to  look,  was  bom  at  Matora,  in 
Ceylon,  on  the  28th  June  1806.  Matura  is  celebrated 
for  its  diamonds,  and  a  lady  at  Galle  one  day  asked 
Mrs.  Lawrence  if  she  had  brought  any  with  her. 
"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  pride  above  jewels, 
and  called  in  the  nurse  with  Henry.  "  There's  my 
Matura  diamond ! " 

He  was  two  years  old  when  he  came  home  with  his 
father  and  mother  to  England,  and  the  very  earUest 
traits  remembered  of  him  are  the  same  simplicity, 
tmthfulness,  self-denial,  and  thoughtfulness  for  others 
which  went  with  him  through  life.  Here  are  two. 
Nurse  Margaret  (who  was  a  prodigious  favourite) 
now  and  then  ventured,  against  all  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  to  turn  the  children's  tea  into  a 
feast  with  the  magic  spell  of  jam.  Henry  alone  used 
to  refuse  it,  because  ''mamma  said  we  were  to  have 
bread  and  milk."  In  1812,  when  the  family  went 
to  Guemsey,  Letitia,  the  eldest  girl,  was  left  at  school  at 
Southampton,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  —  Mant,  D.D. 
(father  of  Richard  Mant  the  editor  of  the  Bible). 
This  separation  was  a  terrible  grief  to  both  her  and 
her  brothers ;  and  at  Henry's  suggestion  the  boys 
saved  up  all  the  Spanish  pieces  and  crooked  sixpences 
that  were  given  them  in  Guemsey,  and  sent  them  in 
a  bag  to  Letitia. 


>  Died  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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Here  we  get  another  glimpse  of  the  Colonel  among 
his  children.  He  conld  ill  afford  the  1002.  4  year  to 
place  Letitia  at  school ;  bat  he  said  he  did  it  for  her 
good,  and  ^^  to  keep  her  from  Guernsey  early  marriages." 
She  conld  not  bear  it,  however,  and  was  so  unhappy, 
that  the  doctor  advised  her  being  sent  home.  Every 
morning  found  her  pillow  wet  through  with  tears. 
The  Mants  were  most  kind  to  her,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  She  wrote  to  her  brothers  and  parents ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  her  father  should  come  and  see  her 
as  soon  as  he  could.  War  was  then  raging,  and  there 
was  great  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  privateers. 
At  last  the  Colonel  got  across  and  came.  Letitia 
was  summoned.  Sea-captains,  rough,  kindly  men, 
had  been  sent  often  before  to  take  a  look  at  her  and 
report.  She  thought  this  was  another,  and  went 
timidly  into  the  room.  Her  father's  figure  stood 
at  the  window  looking  out.  He  had  not  heard  her 
enter,  but  felt  her  arms  round  his  neck,  turned  round 
and  burst  into  tears — that  stormer  of  Seringapatam. 
To  soothe  Letitia,  who  now  cried  dreadfully,  he  took 
her  and  the  daughters  of  two  brother  officers  to  the 
play  {Speed  the  Plough)  •  He  then  promised  to  come 
again  next  day,  but  did  not.  From  London  he  right 
valiantly  wrote  to  sayjbe  could  not  trust  himself  with 
another  sight  of  her,  as  he  could  not  take  her  away 
alt(^ether;  |^ut  sent  her,  as  ^consolation,  a  52.  note. 
Letitia  tore  it  into  fragments ;  declared  she  had  been 
deceived ;  and  was  walked  off  to  bed  by  Miss  Mant 
in  great  disgrace. 

School-days  soon  came.  In  1813,  Alexander, 
George,  and  Henry  were  all  three  sent  together  from 
Guernsey  to  Foyle  College  at  Derry,  of  which  their 
uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Enox,  was  head  master.     He 
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was  a  rerj  good  num ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  Terr  good  school;  at  least  not  for  these 
nephews.  Perhaps  there  were  too  many  boys,  and 
too  few  to  look  after  them.  This  is  snre,  that  the 
Tonng  Lawrences  learnt  Uttle,  though  they  staved 
there  all  the  year  round.  One  of  his  schoolfellows 
recollects  that  Henrv's  inteUectnal  attainments  then 
gave  Uttle  promise  of  his  fdtnre ;  that  in  general  he 
was  quiet  and  thoughtful ;  given  to  reverie  and  caring 
little  for  the  sport  of  the  other  boys,  unless  it  were 
a  drama  improvised  to  wile  away  the  dreariness  of 
holidays  at  school,  and  then  he  would  fling  himself 
into  it  heart  and  soul,  and  be  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

The  ^^  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition  " 
is  the  trait  by  which  this  schoolfellow  best  remembers 
him ;  but  there  is  one  anecdote  of  the  same  days  at 
Foyle  treasured  up  by  his  eldest  sister,  which  reveals 
the  moral  strength  which  lay  beneath.  The  boys 
had  been  breaking  windows  (their  ^^  custom  always  in 
the  afternoon"),  and  Henry  Lawrence  had  not  joined. 
At  last  they  enticed  him  to  aim  at  a  mark  upon  the 
wall,  missing  which  (as  the  young  rogues  expected) 
he  smashed  a  pane  of  glass.  Without  a  remark,  and 
doubtless  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  he  left  the  play- 
ground, knocked  at  the  awful/* library"  door,  and 
presenting  himself  before  bis  uncle,  said,  **  I  have  come 
to  say,  sir,  that  I  have  broken  a  window  !  "  His  sister 
adds,  ^'I  cannot  recall  his  ever  telling  an  untruth." 
Reader,  of  how  many  of  us  could  the  same  be  said, 
even  by  a  dear  sister  ? 

Colonel  Lawrence's  bard  experiences  had  made 
liim  in  very  bitterness  resolve  that  none  of  his  boys 
Hliotild  enter  the  service  in  which  he  had  himself 
fuiight  m  long,  so  zealously,  and  so  thanklessly.     He 
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would  put  them  all,  if  he  could,  into  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  That  he  was,  in  the  end,  able 
to  do  so,  was  due  to  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
good  men  who  had  brought  their  knowledge  of 
India  into  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  reserved 
their  patronage  for  those  who  really  needed  and 
deserved  it. 

Mr.  John  Hudleston  had  been  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  he  rose  to 
be  Member  of  Council.  He  was  the  intimate  firiend 
of  the  great  missionary,  Swartz ;  and  for  many  years 
they  lived  in  the  same  house.  When  Mr.  Hudleston 
left  India  he  pressed  Swartz  to  come  with  him  and 
share  his  fireside ;  but  Swartz  said  he  could  not  leave 
his  flock,  or  the  young  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  had  been 
bequeathed  to  his  guardianship  by  the  former  King. 
At  home  Mr.  Hudleston  became  both  a  Director  and 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  ameliora- 
tion in  the  government  of  India.  In  particular,  he 
laboured  for  the  abolition  of  Suttee^  and  was  to  that 
question  much  what  Wilberforce  was  to  the  abolition 
of  Slavery.  When  Swartz  died  the  Tanjore  Rajah 
erected  a  monument  (by  Flaxman)  to  his  memory,  in 
the  Mission  Church  at  Tanjore;  and  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hudleston  that  the  East 
India  Company  erected  a  similar  monument  in  the 
Fort  Church,  at  Madras,  ^^to  excite  in  others"  (as 
they  expressly  said)  ^'  an  emulation  of  his  great 
example."  Mr.  Hudleston's  wife  had  been  a  cousin 
and  dear  Mend  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  which  drew  the 
two  fauiilies  together  when  the  Lawrences  came 
home  from  Ceylon ;  and  the  sons  of  the  ill-requited 
veteran  of  Seringapatam  were  just  such  a  flock  as  the 


^\>i  PtnMcv  ie!^^  ;o  be^.  One  hx  one  he 
^xv  :ii|^vcr:s::!e&^  w  ;bHn  iIL  When  Alexander, 
iho  ^Ivk^  K\T«  w:i^  :hi:$  DCCiizLised  to  the  lidQIitaiy 
lVU<!^  ;ia  AJkbskVCih?.  li  ISIS,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
l«ti^wrvuvv  wci  ovvr  K»  Ir^^od.  and  broo^t  him 
)i>K;j^  d\\eu  hi^  it:>Hie^$  ^'bxi  jk:  Deirr.     This  was  the 

I  Wjt^  iju^i  Heorr  n^gijuaed  azK»ther  Tear  at  Fojle 
i\>lU'^\  ^iukI%  hefj^c:^  <»ch  ocber  in  that  miniataie 
wvmtInI.  Nv^iuiK*  ksu5  ^v.x^^cbff  loTin^lT  for  life. 

lu  Julv  IS19.  ih^fv.  tvV\  left  IVnnr.  and  trayelled 
t\\  thoxu^^hxN^  10  th^ir  pu^nts*  home  at  Clifton, 
whiclu  m  thv>($e  d;i^v^  v^fe^  regarded  as  a  great  feat; 
mul  >f^hAk  ^iU  uxvyr^?"  i^xarbs  th^  changes  of  the  times, 
t)u'4t  uuclo  Kuox«  in  r^porun^  their  departnre,  and 
''  (miutiii^  tWm  v^wr  wi:h  $o2id  and  serious  satisfi&e- 
luvi\  i^H  \\Htth;j^  v'^if  ttXvV!^  blauieletss  character,  and  of 
^\kkI  h^'^isx^  aiid  ovMt^lucl/^  after  promising  to  send 
^'  H  ikUtou\fut  vxf  aswuut  'in  a  tew  days,  adds  the 
ft vllv^Nv  uvjj  iw^vu^*!^  a;^^  thoii^  be  were  writing  to  some 
(^x^-  s^tX  ftvi\\i^u  l^ui :  *'  lu  the  meantime  Ton  will 
\\k\\%^  luk  s^)\i\vUvvi\  U^  ^ve  my  vlear  sister  Angel  what- 
i»\  \^'  uuMU\Y  nho  u\5^Y  r\\iuire«  The  cv^nrse  of  exchange 
iri  HO  ^^huU(y  H^niu^t  u$  that  I  am  unwiUing  to  purchase 
m  Muglikih  hxWx  h\  Mfhiob  she  mast  be  a  loser!  " 

'rhii*  *'\U^r  welter  Au^r*  had  been  liiing  with 
i\\\\  hi^wiviUHVH  aiiuv  khev  came  from  Ceylon,  and  will 
\\\\\\  WW  aOWtuumt^  )>)aiV  in  these  pages  as  the  ''  Aunt 
\\\^\^  "  \^  tbo  utvxt  )^>iu^Tatii>u.  She  appears  to  have 
hww  H  luOHt  HWtH^  cbarai'ter»  worthy  of  her  name, 
llur  ikwu  H|xirit  had  Ihhvu  early  purified  in  the  furnace 
ut  Mi)|f-uaoritloo»  and  uow  she  lived  to  minister  to 

*^  Toll  UH  tho  storv  !  *'    WVIU  it  is  a  common  one 
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enoagh  in  English  homes ;  but  there  is  always  good 
in  a  true  story  of  human  life.  When  Angel  Enox 
was  a  girl  she  had  an  aunt  who  lived  in  a  large  house 
in  a  lonely  part  of  Ireland.  Never  mind  her  name. 
When  she  had  visitors  she  used  to  send  for  Angel, 
for  she  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  so  was  everybody 
else.  So  Angel  was  often  at  her  aunt's  for  weeks 
and  months  together.  This  aunt  had  sons,  who,  of 
course,  were  Angel's  cousins.  The  eldest,  though 
heir  to  some  property,  would  be  a  sailor.  From  time 
to  time  he  used  to  come  home,  and  he  and  Angel 
often  met ;  and  they  loved  each  other.  At  last,  after 
one  of  these  visits  to  his  home,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  told  her  how  his  love  for  cousin  Angel  had 
grown  upon  him;  how  he  desired  to  make  her  his 
wife ;  and  hoped  that  his  mother  would  approve  his 
choice.  His  mother  sent  for  Angel,  and  asked  if  she 
knew  anything  of  this  ?  Angel  said  she  knew  it 
well,  though  neither  had  ever  spoken  of  it  to  the 
other. 

The  mother  was  kind  but  stiff.  She  **  did  not 
approve  of  cousins  marrying,"  &c.,  **  and  hoped  they 
would  get  over  it." 

After  a  while  the  young  commander  came  home 
again,  and  Angel  was  there  as  usual.  They  had  not 
"  got  over  it "  at  all. 

One  day  the  mother  spoke  to  Angel,  and  hoped  it 
had  all  passed  away.  Angel  said  they  both  felt  as 
certain  of  each  other's  love  as  ever ;  but  if  it  had  not 
her  consent  it  would  be  better  for  Angel  to  go  home, 
as  she  could  not  live  in  the  house  with  her  cousin, 
under  those  circumstances.  Divining  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  son  suddenly  left  his  mother's  house,  and 

the  servant,  who  brought  back  his  horse,  brought 
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Iiiu'k  11  Iril.tnr  for  Anj^el,  auJ  delivered  it  to  her  in  cLc 
lirtht^iico  of  li(ir  uuut.  Angel  read  it,  and  put  it  into 
\\vv  porluit.  '  Jlcr  auut  asked  if  it  were  frcizn  her  S4»i? 
Hlin  Hiiid  it  wfiH,  but  did  not  offer  to  show  it ;  nor  did 
lini'  aunt  ank  for  it. 

Aiiffitl  oHrajxid  to  her  ovm  room ;  could  not  appetf 
at  (liiinrr,  and  went  to  bed,  sick  at  heart.  In  the 
infill.  Iirr  aiiiil  entered  her  room,  and  thinking  Angel 
HHlrf|i,  wniil  to  tlie  pocket  of  her  dress,  took  out  her 
Irltii',  n^ad  it,  put  it  back,  and  went  awav.  Angd 
fi^it  hlie  could  not  Hpcuik ;  it  was  easier  to  lie  still  and 
(^ndurn  ;  but  early  in  the  morning  she  wrote  a  note 
tfi  iirr  aunt,  and  aHkiul  if  she  might  have  the  carriage 
for  tiin  lant  time,  to  ^0  home ;  adding,  ''  Yon  know 
what  ht'  hayH,  but  it  requires  hoih  to  he  agreed :  and 
1  will  never  nnirry  into  a  family  where  I  am  not 
deHinul."  She  wc^nt  homo  and  told  no  one.  Her 
father  nt;ver  knew  it. 

YnarH  iillerwardN,  when  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
eanie  home  from  Oeylon,  where  she  had  seen  her 
enuHin  with  bin  Hhi|),  and  mentioned  his  name,  Angel 
biMHt  into  tears,  and  then  told  the  story  of  her  yonth. 
'i'he  (-ouHinN  nevi*r  met  again.  He  never  came  home; 
and,  at  last,  div.A  at  Hea. 

lienMifter,  wlieu  we  listen  to  Henry  Lawrence 
telling  Htories  to  his  eldest  boy,  and  setting  before 
him  the  living  example  of  **  Aunt  Angel,"  we  shall, 
perhapH,  fancy  that  it  was  her  gentle  finger  which  first 
Htrnck  the  key-note  of  charity  in  his  heart.  She  spent, 
at  intervals,  about  seven  years  in  the  Lawrence  home. 
Her  room  was  over  the  happy  resort  of  all  the  children, 
and  latterly  they  came  more  and  more  under  her 
influenc«s  as  their  father's  failing  health  absorbed 
inoro  of  their  mother's  care.    Mrs.  Lawrence  often 
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told  them  that  it  was  ''  a  blessing  "  to  them  to  have 
Aunt  Angel  living  with  them,  and  that  some  day  they 
would  understand  it ;  but  on  none  of  them  does  she 
Beem  to  have  made  the  abiding  impression  that  she 
did  on  Henry.  It  happened  very  fortunately  that 
during  four  of  the  six  years  that  he  was  at  school  at 
Derry  with  his  Uncle  Knox,  Aunt  Angel  was  there  too 
(her  brother  James's  house  being  her  home),  so  that 
her  influence  over  him  was  sustained  just  when  it  was 
most  wanted  and  would  ordinarily  have  been  lost.  If, 
then,  Henry  Lawrence  got  littie  learning  in  Foyle 
College,  he  got  Aunt  Angel's  teachings  well  by  heart, 
and  remembered  them  gratefully  through  life. 

One  custom,  too,  there  was  in  the  college  itself 
which  may  have  had  its  share  in  eliciting  that  recollec- 
tion of  the  ever-present  poor,  and  that  active  desire  to 
minister  to  them,  which  became  so  strong  a  habit  of 
his  mind.  There  were  no  poor-rates  then  in  Ireland, 
so  that  relief  was  dependent  on  private  charity,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enox  were  in  the  habit  of  distributing 
what  was  left  from  the  college  table  among  the  poor  of 
Derry,  who  collected  at  the  lodge  to  receive  it.  The 
assistants  of  the  great  and  good  man  who,  in  after 
days,  amid  the  cares  of  high  office,  and  pomps  and 
vanities  of  a  native  court,  never  forgot  the  poor,  and 
was  so  fond  of  collecting  on  Sunday  mornings  under 
the  shade  of  his  verandah  crowds  of  halt,  blind,  and 
leprous,  and,  undismayed  by  the  army  of  flies  which 
hovered  round  them,  walked  so  compassionately 
through  their  ranks,  putting  money  into  their  hands, 
and  speaking  sympathy  to  their  hearts,  may,  perhaps, 
trace  the  first  outlines  of  those  scenes  in  the  portions 
given  to  the  hungry  at  the  lodge-gate  of  Foyle  College. 

After  the  Midsummer  holidays  of  1819,  George 
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and  HeniT  were  parted — George  to  go  to  Addiscombe, 
and  Henry  to  Mr.  Gongh's  school  in  College  Green, 
Bristol.  Colocel  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  were  now  settled 
at  Clifton,  which  is  only  separated  firom  Bristol  by 
Brandon  Hill,  so  that  Henrv  could  come  home  twice 
a  day ;  and  his  fisither,  with  the  younger  children,  nsed 
often  to  walk  that  way  and  me^t  him  in  the  eyening. 
A  pleasant  picture. 

There  was  a  poor  old  man  who  sat  on  Brandon 
Hill  selling  pincnshions.  Henry  gaye  him  a  penny 
or  a  sixpence  as  often  as  he  could,  and  brought  him  to 
good  Annt  Angel's  notice.  Bit  by  bit  the  old  man 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  family ;  and  when  Henry 
Lawrence  was  driven  home  from  Lidia  the  first  time 
by  Bnrmah  fever,  one  of  his  first  inquiries  was  aftei 
**  the  old  man  o{  Brandon  Hill  "  (who  still  lived  to 
welcome  him).  His  eldest  sister,  in  relating  this 
anecdote,  says,  '^  he  never  lost  sight  of  any  one  in  whom 
he  had  ever  taken  the  slightest  interest." 

Henry  was  soon  joined  at  College  Green  by  his 
brother  John — Henry  then  **  a  bony,  powerful  boy  ol 
thirteen,"  and  John  ''  a  Uttle  urchin  of  eight."»  The 
following  reminiscences  of  those  days  is  best  told  in 
John's  own  words : — 

I  remember  when  we  were  both  at  school  at  Bristol  there 
was  a  poor  Irish  usher  named  Flaherty,  and  he  had  done 
Bomothing  to  offend  the  master  of  the  school,  who  called  nji 
all  the  boys  and  got  on  a  table  and  made  us  a  great  speech, 
in  which  he  denounced  poor  Flaherty  as  '*  a  viper  he  had 
been  harbouring  in  his  bosom ; "  and  he  also  denounced  some 
one  of  the  boys  who  had  taken  Flaherty's  part  as  "an 
assassin  who  had  deeply  wounded  him  !  *'  I  was  a  little 
chap  then,  eight  years  old,  and  I  did  not  understand  what  it 

•  Letter  of  Sir  Jdin  L.  to  Author,  4th  April  1858. 
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was  all  about ;  bat  as  I  trotted  home  with  Heniy,  who  was  then 
about  fourteen,  I  looked  up  and  asked  who  the  *^  assassin  ** 
was  who  had  ^*  wounded  *'  the  master.  Henry  very  quietly 
replied,  **  I  am  the  assassin ! "  I  remember,  too,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  very  same  row,  seeing  Henry  get  up  very  early 
one  morning  (we  slept  in  the  same  room),  and  I  asked  where 
he  was  going.  He  said,  ''  To  Brandon  Hill,  to  fight  Thomas." 
(Thomas  was  the  bully  of  the  school.)  I  asked  if  I  might  go 
with  him,  and  he  said,  ''  Yes,  if  you  like."  I  said,  **  Who  is 
to  be  your  second?"  Henry  said,  "  You,  if  you  like."  So 
off  we  went  to  Brandon  Hill  to  meet  Thomas ;  but  Thomas 
neyer  came  to  the  rendezYous,  and  we  returned  with  flying 
colours,  and  Thomas  had  to  eat  humble-pie  in  the  school. 
Henry  was  naturally  a  bony,  muscular  fellow,  very  powerful ; 
but  Uiat  fever  in  Burmah  seemed  to  scorch  him  up,  and  he 
remained  all  the  rest  of  his  life  very  thin  and  attenuated." '^^ 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  characteristic  than 
these  reminiscences  of  Henry  Lawrence,  for  as  he  was 
as  a  boy  so  he  grew  up  and  went  through  life — the 
ready  friend  of  the  '*  Flahertys  "  and  ready  foe  of  the 
** Thomases"  of  the  world.  Man,  woman,  child,  or 
poor  damb  beast  had  only  to  be  down  to  bring  Henry 
Lawrence  to  his  side. 

In  August  1820,  Henry  followed  his  brother 
George  to  Addiscombe,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Morris,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  Lidia  Com- 
pany." On  the  26th,  George  writes  to  his  mother, 
«<  that  dear  Henry  has  passed  his  examination,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Dr.  Andrews,^'  and  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  and  is  now  pretty  well  settled." 

I  mean  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  considering  that  there 

w  Co&TeiBations  of  Sir  John  L.  ¥rith  Anthor. 

»  Hr.  John  Hadleston  had  given  a  cadetahip  preyionslj  for  Henry,  bat 
Colooel  Lawrenoe,  with  characteri«tic  generosity,  transferred  it  to  the  son  of 
one  who  bad  befriended  him. 

u  The  principal  of  the  college. 
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are  one  hundred  and  foarteen  cadets  in  the  seminary^  and 

that  he  has  only  been  here  two   days Ton   may 

depend,  my  dearest  mother,  that  while  I  am  able,  Heniy 
shall  want  neither  a  friend  or  a  brother,  and  that  it  shall  be 
my  study  to  render  Addiscombe  as  comfortable  and  agreeable 

an  abode  for  him  as  I  am  able Tindal  has  told  him 

that  his  study  is  much  at  his  service,  and  that  he  is  to  make 
himself  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  possible.  Seven  of  us  had  tea 
in  it  last  night — ^young  Lewin  among  the  number.   He  is  a  fine 

little  manly  fellow,  and  I  like  him  much Henry  and 

he,  to  all  appearances,  are  very  thick Give  my  love 

to  dearest  Aunt  Angel,  and  my  thanks  for  her  letter  and 
Bible — the  former  I  shall  answer  very  soon,  and,  with  hei 
blessing,  I  hope  the  latter  will  be  of  essential  service  to  me, 

if  not  now,  at  a  future  period Henry  is  getting  on 

very  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  next  report  he  wUl  be 
pretty  high. 

Several  of  his  contemporaries  have  most  kindlj 
contributed  their  reminiscences  of  the  different  stages 
of  his  career ;  and  from  these "  we  get  a  clear  and 
faithful  picture  of  Henry  Lawrence  as  an  Addiscombe 
cadet.  **  Imagine,  then,  a  rather  tall,  raw-boned  youtt 
of  sixteen,  with  high  cheek-bones,  small  grey  eyes, 
sunken  cheeks,  prominent  brows,"  and  long  browi 
hair  inclined  to  wave.  *'  A  very  rough  Irish  lad,  hard- 
bodied,  iron-constitutioned,  who  could,  when  neces- 
sary,  take  or  give  a  Kcking  with  a  good  grace  ;  "  anc 
as  indifferent  to  dress  then,  as  he  was  after  as  a  man 
*'  Imagine  this  frame  full  of  Ufe  and  energy,  buoyani 
with  spirits,  and  overflowing  with  goodness,  yet  quid 
of  temper,  stern  of  resolution,  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  tlie  determined  foe  of  everything  mean, 
bullying,  or  skulking,  and  you  have  before  you  Pal 

"  "  ThTfriendf  chiefly  quoted  in  this  place  are  Colonel  W.  S.  Pillans,  Colone 
James  Abbott,  and  Lieutennnt-Coloncl  J.  H.  MacDonald,  all  of  the  Bengm 
Artillery. 
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Lawrence  the  youth."  He  had  a  fiery  temper,  **  off 
in  an  instant  "  at  any  reflection  on  Ireland,  ^'  but  full 
of  good  humour,  and  easily  made  to  laugh ; "  '^  always 
ready  to  side  with  the  losing  party  or  the  weak." 
**  His  attachment  to  his  family  was  remarkable,  and 
thoughtless  as  boys  are  to  any  display  of  this  kind,  yet 
Pat  Lawrence  was  known  to  all  as  a  devoted  son  and 
brother."  When  "  anything  mean  or  shabby  roused  his 
ire,  the  curl  of  his  Up  and  the  look  of  scorn  he  could 
put  on,  was  most  bitter  and  intense."  One  day, 
returning  suddenly  into  his  study,  ''he  caught  his 
fellow  cadeti  whose  desk  adjoined  his  own,  with  the 
lid  of  the  desk  open,  and  a  letter  from  one  of  his 
sisters  in  his  hand,  apparently  perusing  it.  This  cadet 
was  Lawrence's  senior  by  several  years,  and  almost 
twice  his  size."  He  said,  ''You  shall  pay  for  this 
when  we  get  out  of  study !  "  And  no  sooner  were  the 
cadets  dismissed,  "  than  Lawrence  flew  at  the  defaulter 
like  a  tiger,  trying  hard  to  reach  his  face,  aud  hitting 
him  right  and  left.  Some  of  the  senior  cadets  inters 
fiered,  and  would  not  allow  a  fighti  as  Lawrence  could 
have  had  no  chance." 

Here  is  another  quarrel,  ^vsith  a  junior,  on  "  a 
Sunday  march  to  Croydon  Church,"  most  charac- 
teristic in  its  making  up.  The  junior  tells  it  us 
himself.  "  I  was  distinguished  from  the  other  probos 
(cadets  of  first  term)  by  a  large  blue  swallow-tailed 
coat  with  gilt  buttons.  Lawrence  came  up  laughing, 
and  asked  me,  in  schoolboy  slang,  '  Who  made  your 
coat  ?  You  have  not  taken  your  grandfather's  by 
mistake  ? '  I  was  angered,  and  gave  it  him  back  in 
kind  ;  and  something  approaching  a  struggle  (accom- 
panied, I  recollect,  by  an  aggressive  shove  on  my  part) 
oeeuxred.     We  then  parted,  Lawrence  saying  that  we 
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should  have  it  out  after  chnrch.  The  mterim  was  not 
yery  comfortably  passed  by  me,  for  Lawrence  was  older 
and  bigger  than  myself,  and  there  seemed  every  prob- 
ability, as  I  was  not  the  lad  to  give  in  easily,  of  my 
getting  a  good  licking.  All,  however,  that  passed  was 
this :  —As  soon  as  he  could,  after  our  return  march  firom 
church,  Lawrence  voluntarily  came  up,  and,  holding 
out  his  hand,  said,  with  a  laugh,  ^  I  was  wrong,  and 
rude,  and  in  fault.  Let  us  be  firiends ! '  We  were  so 
then,  and  ever  after.  This  may  appear  trifling  to 
others ;  to  me  it  is  a  memory  of  his  forgivingness  and 
high  mind,  for  he  must  have  been  pretty  sure  that  he 
would  have  had  the  best  of  it  in  a  fight." 

The  narrator  of  the  above  anecdote  was  the  means, 
very  soon  afterwards,  of  saving  Henry  Lawrence's 
life,  and  tells  the  story  only  on  condition  of  his  name 
being  withheld. 

^^  It  was,  I  think,  in  Lawrence's  third  term,  in 
August  or  September  1821,  that  he  very  nearly  lost 
his  life  when  bathing  with  a  great  number  of  the  cadets 
in  the  Croydon  Canal.  He  was  beginning,  as  were 
many  others,  to  learn  to  swim,  and  had  got  out  of  his 
depth  into  one  of  the  holes  which  abound  there. 
Several  had  tried  to  help  him,  and  had  got  a  good 
ducking  for  their  pains,  and  were  now  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  danger,  almost  within  reach  of  him,  their 
hands  held  out,  but  afraid  to  involve  themselves  again 
in  the  same  risk,  while  he  was  making  desperate  efforts 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  bobbing  up  and  down,  to  the 
terror  of  the  sympathizing  and  staring  school.  This 
was  no  want  of  goodwill  or  courage  in  them.  But  few 
could  swim,  and  that  only  a  Uttle  as  beginners.  .  .  . 
I  myself  went  to  Addiscombe  from  a  school  on  the 
Thames,  under  a  capital  scholar  and  first-rate  flogger, 
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who  nsed  to  cane  ns  into,  as  well  as  ont  of,  the  water. 
With  him  syntax  and  swimming  went  together.  On 
the  present  occasion  I  had  myself  left  the  water,  and 
was  beginning  to  dress  under  the  bank  on  the  far  side 
of  the  canal,  when  I  heard,  without  knowing  the  cause, 
a  hubbub  of  voices,  and  a  rushing  of  feet  behind  me. 
Presently  I  distinguished  my  name.  Mounting  the 
bank,  George  Campbell  met  and  called  me  to  the 
rescue,  saying  hurriedly,  ^  He  has  already  ducked  one 
half  of  us,  and  we  can't  get  him  out  t '  I  was  in  the 
water  at  once,  luckily  approaching  him  from  behind, 
so  that  he  could  not  see  to  clasp  me,  and  with  a  few 
strokes  (for  to  me  there  was  Uttle  difficulty)  had  him 
safe  ashore,  though  quite  exhausted  and  breathless. 
As  we  went  back  to  Addiscombe  he  joined  me,  gasping 
a  few  words  that  ^  he  should  not  forget  this ;  and  that 
it  had  been  all  over  with  him  but  for  me.'  " 

It  was  the  same  old  firiend  who  first  opened  to 
Henry  Lawrence  the  fairy  world  of  Walter  Scott's 
poems,  large  portions  of  which  he  committed  to 
memory,  and  "  spouted  "  at  every  opportunity.  There 
is  an  interest  almost  mournful  now  in  learning  that 
his  fiayourite  passage  was  the  encounter  between 
Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  and  that  when 
*' pounced  upon  in  some  boyish  assault  by  several 
cadets  at  a  time,  he  would  suit  the  action  and  the 
word  together,  and  thunder  out, — 

Fitz  James  was  brave  ;  though  to  bis  heart 
The  life-blood  sprang  with  sudden  start. 
He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Returned  the  chief  his  haughty  stare ; 
His  baek  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before ; 
<  Gome  one,  come  all !     This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.* '' 
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Surely  the  ''  boy  "  who  took  this  passage  to  hk 
soul  was  ^*  fiather  of  the  man  "  who  stood  at  bay  in 
Oudh. 

It  seems  to  be  the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of 
all  Henry  Lawrence's  Addiscombe  contemporaries  that 
he  was  backward  for  his  age  in  scholarship,  and  slow 
in  acquisition,  but  making  up  for  these  deficiencies  by 
laborious  study  and  unflinching  application.  He  was 
best  in  mathematics,  and  fond  of  making  military 
surveys  of  the  country  round.  "  I  can  speak  to  his 
being  a  most  generous  rival/'  says  one  of  his  class- 
fellows.  A  neck  and  neck  race  had  been  going  on 
between  them  for  months,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other  being  ahead.  Rank  in  the  Indian  army 
depended  on  the  last  month's  ^'  report,"  of  the  last 
term  at  College ;  and  all  the  cadets  were  burning  to 
know  the  issue.  One  bold  spirit  volunteered,  and  got 
in  at  the  window  of  the  master's  room,  where  lay  the 
Doomsday  Bookj  took  a  long  fearful  peep  at  all  the 
names,  and  clambered  back  again.  Lawrence  had 
won  the  race  !  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  with  one  of 
his  pleasing  smiles,  ''that  you  are  disappointed ;  and 
should  just  as  soon  that  you  were  first." 

There  was  another  feature  in  his  mind,  even  at 
this  early  day,  which  told  of  a  hilly  lot  and  a  climbing 
heart.  He  was  always  asking  the  **  reasons "  of 
things;  and  *'  tracing  effects  to  their  cause;"  walking 
slowly  as  it  were,  and  marking  the  road.  "  It  was  the 
very  necessity  Henry  Lawrence  found,"  (says  one  of 
these  life-long  friends,)  ''  of  understanding  the  reason 
for  every  process  he  was  called  upon  to  learn,  that 
hindered  his  progress  in  the  academy.  While  other 
cadets  learned  mechanically  or  by  rote,  (excepting  in 
those  rare  instflJ^^es  of  intuitive  perception,)  he  was 
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thrown  at  each  step  mto  a  reverie,   and   could  not 
advance  nntil  he  thoroughly  understood  the  ground  he 
occupied  •  .  ,  .  I  have  often  seen  him  lay  down  the 
singlestick  to  carry  out  one  of  these  investigations 
suggested  by  some  unusual  sentiment  of  his  antagonist, 
and  then  return  to  the  game  with  additional  zest; 
....  perplexing  enough   to    that    large    class   of 
persons  who  act  firom  instinct  or  caprice,  or  imitation, 
and  have  never  in  their  Uves  been  burthened  vnth  a 
reason !     His  character  was  original  in  the  extreme. 
Nothing  in  it  was  borrowed.      It  seemed  as  if  he  felt 
it  dishonest  to  make  others'  opinions  or  acts  his  own 
by  adoption.      But  there  was  no  ostentation  of  inde- 
pendence  in  this.      His  own  self-approval  was  his 
only  aim,  and  this  minute  and  searching  pursuit  of 
truth  was  tempered  and  beautified  by  a  vein  of  poetic 
ardour,  which  never  perhaps  could  have  shaped  itself 
in  words,  but  gave  glory  to  the  warm  affections,  the 
manly  aspirations,  the  matter-of-fact  reason,  and  sohd 
sense,  of  the  youth  and  of  the  man."     Nevertheless 
the  same  friend  says,  '^  I  am  satisfied  that  had  our 
Addiscombe  Professors  been  asked  to  name  the  cadet 
of  all  the  120  youths  present  at  the  academy  whom  they 
deemed  most  likely  to  distinguish  himself  in  after  life, 
Henry  liawrence's  name  would  have  occurred  to  none. 
•  .  •   •  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  been  bom 
thirty-five  years  later,  he  would  have  been  ignomini- 
onsly  rejected  by  the  examiners  for  cadetships  in  the 
Indian  army  ;  a  fate  which,  under  like  circumstances, 
most  have  befallen  Nelson  himself,  and  about  three- 
fborihs  of  the   heroes  to   whom  England  owes  her 
glory/'       Certainly  Robert   Clive,   to    whom,  under 
Providence,  England  owes  her  Indian  Empire,  would 
never  have  passed  a  **  competitive  examination ; " — 
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unless,  indeed,  steeple-climbing,  and  chieftainship  in 
urchin-wars,  had  been  allowed  to  count,  as  well  they 
might  I  Henry  Lawrence,  however,  was  not  among 
the  many  lads  who  would  pass  a  brilliant  examination 
in  foot-ball,  hockey,  cricket^  or  other  manly  sports 
and  boyish  feats  of  daring.  With  all  his  spirit  he  was 
ever  quiet  and  self-disciplined.  It  is  not  remembered 
that  he  ever  was  ^*sent  to  the  blackhole  "  or  "got 
into  any  serious  scrape ; "  and  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries recall  that  he  was  either  '^  indifferent  to  all 
amusements,"  or  '^  preferred  a  walk  with  some 
approved  companion.'*  The  fact  probably  is,  that  he 
stood  aloof  not  so  much  from  choice  as  self-imposed 
economy ;  as  subscriptions  were.required  to  join  in  all 
the  games,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  apply  to  his 
father  for  more  pocket-money  than  was  given  to  him, 
which  (characteristic  of  the  old  soldier's  ideas  of  disci- 
pline I)  was  the  allowance  fixed  by  the  college  autho- 
rities. Only  once  did  young  Henry  find  it  impossible 
to  get  on  with  the  paternal  allowance,  and  then  there 
must  have  been  some  urgent  call,  for  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  sisters  for  help  **  by  return  of  post,"  and  she  in 
her  haste  and  agitation  sent  him  a  five-pound  note  in 
a  letter,  bshBl  forgot  to  seal  it  I    But  it  reached  safely. 

To  what  are  called  '*  amusements  "  in  the  bigger 
world  of  society,  Henry  Lawrence  was  no  doubt  in- 
different even  as  a  boy.  Coming  home  one  night 
from  a  ball  to  which  he  had  gone  with  Alexander, 
George,  and  Letitia,  he  said  to  his  sister,  '^  what  a 
wretched  unprofitable  evening !  Not  a  Christian  to 
speak  to.  All  the  women  decked  out  with  flowers  on 
their  heads,  and  their  bodies  half  naked."  Simple, 
earnest,  and  modest,  he  shrank  even  then  from 
frivolity  and  display ;  and  in  later  years,  in  India,  he 
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never  could  see  English  ladies  dancing  in  the  presence 
of  native  servants  or  gaests,  without  bemg  thoroughly 
wretched. 

There  is  an  incident  in  this  period  of  his  life  which 
shews  even  more  moral  courage  and  self-discipline 
than  foregoing  the  amusements  of  his  brother  cadets. 
At  the  end  of  the  vacation  i  when  leaving  home  for 
Addiscombe,  he  would  go  round  the  family  and  collect 
clothes  for  a  poor  lady  in  London,  and  on  arriving  in 
the  metropolis,  carry  the  bundle  through  the  streets 
himself  and  deUver  it.^^  Has  any  boy  who  reads  this 
the  heart  and  pluck  to  do  the  same  ?  If  so  (whether 
tutors  and  playfellows  discern  it  or  not,)  assuredly  he 
will  be  both  good  and  great. 

The  school  and  Addiscombe  career  of  Henry  Law- 
rence (which  should  have  been  the  seed-time  of  his 
life,)  may  be  well  summed  up  in  a  few  home  words  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters. 

"I  remember  my  brother  Henry"  (says  Sir 
John)  "  **  one  night  in  Lord  Hardinge's  camp,  turning 
to  me  and  saying,  '  Do  you  think  we  were  clever  as 
lads  ?  I  don't  think  we  were  t '  But  it  was  not  alto- 
gether that  we  were  dull.  We  had  very  few  advan- 
tages— had  not  had  very  good  education — and  were 
consequently  backward  and  deficient. 

<<We  were  both  bad  in  languages,  and  always 
continued  so ;  and  were  not  good  in  anything  which 
required  a  technical  memory;  but  we  were  good  in 
anything  which  required  thought  and  judgment.  We 
were  good,  for  instance,  in  history.  And  so  far  from 
Henry  being  dtUl,  I  can   remember  that  I   myself 


M  Flre-Mid-tliirty  yean  afterwards  he  remembered   the   same    ladj  in 
bta  wilL 

^  CooTenation  with  the  Aathor. 
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always  considered  him  a  fellow  of  power  and  mark ; 
and  I  observed  that  others  thought  so."  Hemy, 
himself,  writing  from  Nepal,  on  31st  October  (18i4 
or  1845)  to  his  friend  and  predecessor  on  the  Sikh 
frontier.  Major  George  Broadfoot,  says  on  the  sabjeet 
of  schools,  ''  for  my  part  my  education  consisted  in 
kicks.  I  was  never  taught  anything — no,  not  eyen  at 
Addiscombe.  The  consequences  are  daily  and  houily 
before  me  to  this  day."  Even  at  home  in  the 
holidays  there  were  few  books  for  him  to  read.  It 
was  enough  that  the  family  filled  three  post-chaises 
whenever  there  was  a  move,  without  carrying  a  libraiy 
about  the  country;  so  all  were  got  rid  of  except 
a  few  prime  favourites  of  the  Colonel's^  such  as 
JosephtiSj  Rollin's  Ancient  Hutory,  and  the  works  of 
Hannah  More.  To  be  sure  dear  nurse  Margaret, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  had 
Cicero's  Letters,  and  Hervey's  Meditations  among  the 
2'ombSf  but  delightful  as  they  were,  even  those  came 
to  an  end.  The  Colonel  himself  was  staunch  to  the 
old  comrade  volumes  which  had  marched  about  the 
world  with  him,  and  when  his  daughter  had  read 
liollin's  Ancient  History  aloud  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  closed  the  last  volume  wdth  an  exulting  bang  as 
if  to  say,  *•  We've  done  with  it !"  he  at  once  put  down 
the  mutiny  by  saying,  **  Now,  if  you  please,  you'll 
begin  it  again  at.  the  beginning."  But  the  young 
people  were  not  made  of  this  stern  stuff.  One  reading 
of  a  book  was  enough  for  them,  and  their  youthful 
souls  longed  to  push  on  to  ' '  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new."  Sometimes  Letitia,  sometimes  Henry,  would 
borrow  a  new  book  from  a  friend,  and  then  away  went 
both  up  into  her  room  to  study  it  together.  One  day, 
just  before  Henry  went  to  India,  they  were  feasting 
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thus  on  the  Life  of  Washington  (whose  character  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind),^^  Letitia,  looking 
np  between  the  chapters,  soliloquised  that  it  was  a 
pity  they  had  not  been  better  taught."  Henry  mildly 
replied  **  Well,  that's  past.    We  can  now  teach  ourselves.'* 

And  so  he  went  through  life,  in  a  teachable  and 
teaching  spirit  —  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
knowledge,  and  thirsting  both  to  get  and  to  give  it ; 
first  laboriously  making  up  the  lee-way  which  he  had 
lost  in  boyhood,  and  then  genially  looking  round  to 
see  whom  else  he  could  help  along  the  voyage. 

The  appointments  from  the  Addiscombe  Military 
College  to  the  Indian  army  were  distributed  into 
three  grades,  the  highest  of  which  gave  a  few  much 
coveted  commissions  m  the  corps  of  Engineers,  the 
next  gave  more  in  the  Artillery,  and  the  last  con- 
signed the  bulk  of  the  cadets  to  the  Infantry.  Cavalry 
appointments  were  excluded  from  this  competition, 
being  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  were  perhaps  more  popular  than  any  others,  as 
they  avoided  all  the  uncertainties  of  study,  and  threw 
the  lads  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  them  at  once 
into  the  saddle,  with  a  stable  full  of  Arabs,  a  dashing 
uniform,  and  a  well-paid  service.  Henry  Lawrence's 
two  elder  brothers,  after  a  short  stay  at  Addiscombe, 
had  both  received  from  Mr.  Hudleston  cavah^  ap- 
pointments (Alexander  in  the  Madras,  and  George  in 
the  Bengal  presidency),  and  the  same  unwearied 
Mend  offered  a  third  to  Henry,  while  yet  in  the 
middle  of  his  Addiscombe  course,  but  he  declined  it, 
^*  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  no  Lawrence  could 
pass  for  the  ArtiUery.''     There  was  mettle  in  this 

^  Another  biography  which  they  read  at  this  time,  and  which  continued  to 
iaftiMioe  him  in  India,  was  the  Life  of  Sir  Thowtas  Munro, 
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Lctida.     As  cficn  hir^tzs  la  Liri:e  tiniilies  wheie  a 

LaTc  10  help  eaoh  orher.  tiiis  cliesi  sisier  was  not  oul 

playfellow,  counsellor,  and  frlezi.  b:i:  a  kind  of  sma 

n-oilier  to  her  brc-thers :  and  :o  her.  Henrv.  at  on< 

seusitiTe  and  reserred.  had  early  leorut   to   open  h 

Leart,  and  look  for  sympathy.      Between  them  hi 

ijrroTm  up  the  tenderest   affection,  the  most   perfe 

confidence,   and  a   unity    of    thought,    feeUng,   ai 

inUirest,  which  onlv  ^ew  stronger  and  fresher  wil 

years,  and  however  far  apart  they  might  be,  seemt 

present  like  a  star  above  them  boih.      The  prospect 

the  approaching  separation  was  bitterly  felt  by  the 

two,  and  many  were  the  phms  which  Letitia  resolv( 

for  keeping  her  brother  at  home.    Confiding  her  gric 

to  good  old  Mr.  Hudleston,  one  day  she  declared  el 

would  rather  set  up  a  shop  with  Henry  than  let  hi 

^,o  to  India."    *•  You  foohsh  thing,"  he  said,  •*  Hen 

will  diBtinguish  himself.     All  your  brothers  will   ( 

Weill   I  think;  but  Henry  has  such  steadiness   ai 

nsfKilution  that  you'll  see  him  come  back  a  genen 

lie  toill  he  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  before  he  dies  /" 

What  reconciled  Henry  to  going,  was  getting 
tliiu  time  some  gUmmering  of  the  home   anxieth 
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The  task  of  bringing  np  and  educating  eleven  children 
with  generaUy  one  or  two  nephews,  or  a  niece  besides, 
would  alone  have  been  difficult  enough,  even  to  a 
good  manager  Uke  Mrs.   Lawrence,   endowed    with 
order  and  frugaUty  in  no  ordinary  degree.    But  the 
difficulty  was  indefinitely  increased  by  the  want  of 
these  quaUties  in  her  husband.     Bit  by  bit  the  small 
patrimony  which  both  had  inherited  disappeared,  and 
Uttle  was  left  but  Colonel  Lawrence's  pensions.     Yet 
he  was  eyer  ready  to  share  what  he  had  with  others, 
and  never  could  refuse  an  old  comrade  who  was  in 
want.    If  he  had  no  cash  at  the  time,  instead  of  saying 
so,  he  would  sell  out  his  own  capital.     In  his  last 
illness  he  ordered  the  bond  of  a  brother  officer  to  be 
destroyed  lest  his  executors  should  demand  payment. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  too  independent  to  accept 
help  himself.      Two  of  his  children  were  once  staying 
at  the  house  of  some  kind  and  wealthy  £riends,  who 
were  so  pleased  with  their  Uttle  visitors  that  they 
wrote  to  Colonel  Lawrence  proposing  to  adopt  them. 
The  old  soldier  threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise  at 
once,  and  brought  away  the  chUdren.    A  simUar  offer 
was  made  by  another  friend,  and  met  with  a  like 
rebuff.     *^  God  gave  me  the  children  and  meant  me  to 
keep  them,''  he  said,  "  not  to  give  them  away  to  other 
people/'     In  short,  his  feeling  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  had  served  his  country  better  than  his  country 
had  served  him.     He  had  just  clauns  upon  Govern- 
ment and  would  never  cease  to  press  them  boldly  and 
manfully.  But  if  his  masters  would  not  do  him  justice, 
he  would  never  trouble  his  friends  ;  but  bear  his  own 
burden  like  a  man,  with  the  best  of  wives  to  help  him. 
These  things  had  begun  to  dawn,  as  needs  they  must, 
upon  the  elder  children,  and  Alexander .  and  George 
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had  no  sooner  got  to  India  than  each  commenced 
sending  money  home  of  his  own  accord,  and  indeed 
against  their  father's  will,  for  Mrs.  Lawrence  hud 
much  ado  to  get  him  to  accept  it.  **  It  was  good  for 
the  boys/'  she  said,  '*  that  they  shonld  begin  life  with 
denying  themselyes  and  helping  others." 

Henry's  heart  kindled  within  him  as  he  realized  all 
this.  His  father's  health  was  failing.  His  mother' 
might  be  left  to  provide  for  his  yonnger  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  elder  brothers  were  setting  a  noble  asd 
dutiful  example.  He  longed  to  follow  it.  He,  too, 
felt  capable  of  sacrifice, — how  capable  he  then  knew 
not.  The  future  was  no  longer  a  yague  exile,  but  had 
a  purpose  and  a  shape.  He  would  go  forth  and  Uve 
for  others  ;  *^  others  "  meaning  then  those  holiest  bits 
of  self,  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  and  dear 
home. 

Only  one  little  castle  builds  itself  in  that  bright 
upper  air  to  save  the  parting  from  his  eldest  sister. 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  and  well,  for  her  to  go  to 
India  with  him,  and  both  set  up  a  school  in  the  hills  ? 
Porhaps  they  would  not  have  been  the  first  who  taught 
themsolvos  in  teaching  others ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
Hoomed  the  sister's  duty  to  stay  and  help  her  mother, 
if  trouble  was  drawing  nigh ;  so  the  school-casUe 
nioltiHl  away. 

And  now,  soo  Aunt  Angel  gliding  in  again.  This 
is  one  of  her  opportunities ;  not  to  be  let  slip.  In  all 
the  years  that  her  home  had  been  with  her  sister 
I'athoriuo,  it  had  never  been  allowed  her  to  contribute 
to  the  common  purso.  The  Colonel  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.  But  as  each  nephew  goes  forth  into  the  world 
hI&o  pleads  for  permission  to  fit  him  out,  and  it  is 
Krantod.   So  now  she  fits  out  Henry.    It  is  a  pleasure 
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to    all.     A   kind  office  that  brightens  the  parting 
scene. 

At  last  the  yery  day  comes  that  he  must  go.  The 
ship  has  been  pnt  off  week  by  week  for  a  month,  but 
now  it  really  is  going  to  sail.  Henry  runs  up  to  kiss 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  beds ;  then 
out  of  the  house  hurriedly ;  Letitia  by  his  side.  She 
must  see  the  last  of  him.  They  linger  on  Brandon 
Hill  till  there  is  much  chance  of  his  missing  the  coach, 
and  then  he  is  gone  —  lost  in  the  cold  twilight  of  a 
September  morning. 


,1 
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dictated  at  Ava  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Deal,  and  Henry  Lawrenc 
father  and  mother  met  him  there  and  saw  him  i 
none  of  them  thinking  to  meet  again  in  five  yea 
1  )ay H  of  tenderness,  these  last  few  upon  the  shore,  w 
the  great  strange  ship,  anchored  so  close  in  sig] 
l"K<?"*K  ^^  ^^^  ^*We,  and  the  inn  quite  full  of  parti 
piiHHcngers  ^^^  friends,  old  and  young,  with  th 
mixed  JiopoB  and  fears!     But  Henry's  mother  ^ 
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comforted  at  the  last  by  finding  that  he  would  haTe 
for  a  companion  another  Artillery  cadet  named  John 
Edwards,  a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  lad,  in  whose 
young  eyes  the  light  of  another  world  was  already 
brealdng. 

Between  John  Edwards  and  Henry  Lawrence  the 
strongest  friendship  grew  up  during  the  voyage,  and 
when  they  reached  India  in  February  1823,  and  joined 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  Artillery  at  Dum-Dum 
(a  few  miles  from  Calcutta) ,  the  two  agreed  to  live 
together. 

The  letters  to  Clifton  in  which  Henry  Lawrence 
described  his  voyage,  safe  arrival,  and  first  impressions 
of  the  wondrously  strange  country  to  which  he  had 
now  come,  and  to  which  he  was  to  give  his  life,  have 
not  been  preserved ;  but  the  same  life-long  friends 
who  have  told  us  of  his  Addiscombe  days  tell  us  also 
how  he  bore  himself  when  first  launched  into  life  in 
earnest. 

"  At  Dum-Dum,"  they  say,  "  he  was  the  same  quiet 
steady  character  as  at  Addiscombe."  **  He  paid  more 
attention  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  drill  and 
r^imental  matters,  and  took  to  professional  reading, 
impressing  his  seniors  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
an  earnest,  sensible  fellow,  who  would  find  or  make  his 
own  way."  His  amusements  all  tended  to  self-culture. 
'^  He  abstained  from  everything  tending  to  extrava- 
gance. He  did  not  join  the  regimental  hunt,  nor 
frequent  the  billiard-room  or  regimental  theatre." 
Chras  was  his  favourite  relaxation.  *^  He  would  pass 
hours  at  it ; "  and  as  he  always  tried  to  match  himself 
with  a  better  player,  and  threw  his  whole  heart  into 
the  game,  the  trial  of  temper  was  often  more  than  he 
could  bear.     **  For  the  fun  of  it,"  says  one  of  his 
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antagonists,  ^^  when  we  saw  checkmate  on  the  board, 
we  began  to  draw  back  our  chairs  as  if  preparing  for 
retreat.  Lawrence  would  perceive  this,  but  say  nothing, 
till  the  winning  party  made  the  fatal  move  and  rushed 
to  the  door,  saying,  '  Checkmate ! '  when  Lawrence, 
half  in  anger,  half  in  jest,  would  often  send  the  board 
after  him."  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  won  a  chance 
game  from  a  superior,  he  hastened  to  say,  '^  You  play 
better  than  I  do."  And  from  studying  the  good  and 
bad  moves  of  others,  '^  he  shaped  out  for  himself  ere 
long  a  skilful  style  of  play,  much  beyond  the  promise 
of  his  commencement.  I  mention  this,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, ^*  because  much  of  what  he  acquired  in  after  life 
was  by  the  same  patient  practice ;  an  emulous  observa- 
tion of  what  was  right,  or  careful  avoidance  of  what 
was  wrong,  in  the  ways  and  means  by  which  others 
worked." 

But  most  of  his  spare  time  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  hard  and  regular  reading,  chiefly  of  historical 
works,  including  India  and  its  Campaigns.  ''His 
mind,"  says  another  brother  officer,^  ''  thus  became 
well  stored  with  fsu^ts  and  principles  held  available  for 
after  service.  The  last  work  he  had  in  hand,  I  well 
recollect,  was  the  Universal  History^  in  twenty  or 
twenty-one  volumes,  which  he  read  through.  Yon 
might  come  into  his  room,  and  see  him  closely  bending 
over  his  book,  with  both ,  hands  on  his  temples,  men- 
tally devouring  its  contents.  Having  a  retentive  me- 
mory, his  pleasure  was  to  pose  us  with  hard  questions 
when  we  assembled  at  our  meals." 

The  first  of  his  own  letters  from  India  which  has 
been  preserved  is  dated  Fort  William,  August  2nd, 


■  Oobnat  8.  Venning.  Bengal  Artilleiy. 
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1823,  and  is  addressed  to  his  eldest  sister.  He 
says : — 

I  had  been  long  looking  out  for  an  English  letter,  when 
yours  of  January  made  its  appearance  two  days  ago.  You 
may  suppose  it  put  me  into  a  state  when  I  found  it  had  gone 
np  to  Benares  (600  miles  off),  to  a  Lieutenjint  Henry  Law- 
rence, 19th,  N.I Mr.  L.  opened  it,  but  on  finding  his 

mistake,  immediately  sent  it  to  me  with  a  very  polite  note, 
which  of  course  prevented  me  from  challenging  him  with 
IS-pounders  I  <  .  .  •  .  Alexander  is  now  behaving  nobly,  and 
I  highly  commend  him  for  offering  the  overplus  of  his  pay  to 
his  parents,  who  really  require  it,  instead  of  idly  squandering 
it  in  vice  and  folly,  as  is  generally  the  custom  in  this  part  of 

the  world The  proximity  of  Calcutta  is  a  great 

incentive  to  spending  money.  I  know  one  or  two  lads  who 
have  not  been  above  two  years  in  the  country  that  owe  8,000 
or  9,000  rupees.'    I  owe  250,  but  I  hope  to  be  clear  of  the 

world  in  three  or  four  months I  have  written  by 

almost  fivery  ship  to  you,  mamma,  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  papa's  health  is  improved 

I  am  now  doing  duty  in  Fort  William  for  one  week,  and  it 
has  been  rather  a  busy  one.  I  have  been  afraid  to  move  out 
of  the  fort,  lest  Lord  Amherst  should  come  up,  and  I  not  be 
ready  to  receive  him.  At  last  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
let  ultimo,  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  passed 
my  battery  in  the  Company's  yacht,  when  I  gave  him  a  salute 
of  nineteen  guns.  In  about  two  hours  he  landed  at  a  ghaut 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  under  another  salute.  He 
then  walked  up  to  the  Government  House,  and  took  his  oath, 


*  Strange  to  say,  this  confnaion  of  letters  between  the  two  **  Henry 
Lftwrenoes  "  went  on  thronghont  their  senrices  in  India ;  their  rank  nsnallj 
being  the  same  also.  Bnt,  strangest  of  all  one  day,  a  letter  from  H.  M.  L.'s 
eldest  sister,  addressed  to  him  after  his  marriage,  and  beginning  with  **  Dearest 
Henxy  and  Honoria,"  was  received,  opened,  and  half-read  by  the  wrong  parties, 
before  it  was  discoTered  that  the  wives  of  6olA  the  Henry  Lawrences  were 
named  Honorial 

*  8002.  or  900/.  Ten  mpeeseqaal  one  ponnd  sterling ;  and  thos  a  snm  stated 
in  rupees  is  at  onoe  concerted  into  English  pounds  by  catting  off  the  unit. 
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when  I  gave  him  another  nineteen.  Now,  onght  he  not  to 
give  me  an  appointment  for  receiving  him  bo  politely  ?  He 
is  to  be  proclaimed  in  garrison  to-morrow  morning,  when  I 
am  to  give  another  and  final  salute,  and  immediately  after  I 

shall  be  relieved  and  retnm  to  Dum-Dum I  almost 

despair  of  the  Horse  Artillery.     By  all  accounts  it  is  a  noUe 

service JEt  is  the  rainy  season  here,  and  the  whola 

country  is  one  large  mass  of  water.     I  might  almost  go  to 

Dum-Dum  to-morrow  by  water In  all  the  Eing*i 

regiments,  I  meet  with  some  officer  or  officers  who  have 
known  papa.  .  .  .  My  poor  chum  Edwards  has  been  obliged 
to  go  to  Penang  and  China  for  his  health,  which  has  been 
very  bad  ever  since  he  arrived,  but  I  hope  to  see  him  in  fliz 
months  quite  brisk.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  we  get  on  veEj 
well.  On  his  departure,  I  took  up  my  quarters  with  a  lad  rf 
the  name  of  Ackers,  who  has  been  a  couple  of  years  ont,  and 
he  has  been  dreadfully  ill,  and  is  obliged  to  go  home,  and,  I 

am  afraid,  not  to  come  back For  my  part,  I  feel  as 

well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  and  only  require  plenty  of 
English  letters  to  make  me  as  happy  as  I  can  be  at  such  ■ 
distance  from  my  friends.  I  used  foolishly  to  think  it  would 
be  very  fine  to  be  my  own  master ;  but  now  what  woold  I 
give  to  have  some  kind  friend  to  look  after  me.  Give  my  love 
to  all  the  dear  little  creatures  and  to  old  Margaret  [the 
nurse]. 

On  October  8th,  1823,  he  writes  from  Dam-Dam 
to  the  same  sister : — 

I  can  get  so  many  excellent  works  at  the  mess  library  that 
I  am  never  in  want  of  a  book  to  read.  At  present  I  am 
wading  through  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Raman 
Empire.  Books  are  sometimes  to  be  had  in  Calcutta  for 
mere  nothing.     I  bought  Shakspeare  lately  for  two  rupees — 

certainly  not  so  elegant  an  edition  as  yours In  my 

last  I  mentioned  my  wish  to  get  exchanged  into  the  cavalry, 

and  I  also  gave  you  my  reasons.     If  Mr.  H(udleston)  coold 

do  it  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged.    If  you  remember,  when  we 

unonthshire  he  told  you  to  tell  me  that  if  I  pre- 
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rred  the  cavalry  he  would  send  an  appointment  after  me  to 
idia ;  which  I  am  sorry  I  at  that  time  declined,  as  if  even  I 
\  get  it  now,  I  shall  lose  many  steps.  George's  regiment 
»e8  to  Mhow  some  time  this  month  ;  I  shall  take  care  that 

»iir  picture,  when  it  arrives,  is  safely  sent  up  to  him 

Bwin  has  turned  an  excellent  religious  young  fellow;  indeed, 
am  quite  surprised  at  the  change ;  his  whole  care  seems  to 
)  what  good  he  can  do.  And  of  course  he  is  designated  a 
Methodist,"  but  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  ^xnch.  Methodists. 
often  think,  my  darling  Lettice,  that  when  I  was  at  home  I 
ight  have  made  myself  so  much  more  agreeable  than  I  did. 
h,  what  would  I  not  give  to  spend  a  few  months  at  home, 
18  it  but  to  show  how  much  I  love  you  all !  Indeed,  it  quite 
skens  me  when  I  think  that  I  am  here,  left  entirely  to  my- 
If,  without  any  kind  friend  to  guide  me  or  tell  me  what  is  and 

iiat  is  not  right Give  my  kind  regards  to  Miss  Slack, 

id  tell  her  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  week  we  spent 
geiher.  People  in  England  may  talk  of  India  and  the  City 
Palaces,  but  where  will  we  find  such  scenery  as  along  the 
mks  of  the  Wye  ?....!  wish  you  could  take  a  peep  into 
7  bungalow  at  Dum-Dum.  I  am  as  comfortable  as  an  old 
ichelor  of  forty.  I  am  in  a  very  friendly  neighbourhood 
bat  is,  I  believe  I  am  welcome  at  all  hours  at  the  houses  of 
y  married  neighbours),  but  there  is  still  something  wanting 
-a  mamma  or  a  sister — in  fact,  a  kind  friend  to  whom  I 
»iild  open  the  recesses  of  my  heart,  and  whose  hopes  and 

ishes  would  be  entirely  in  unison  with  my  own 

7ine  o'clock  at  night.)  There  is  a  play  here  to-night,  but, 
1 1  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go,  I  took  tea  with  Lewin,  and  am 
si  returned  home.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  me  the  conver- 
dh  of  Lewin,  having  known  him  as  a  worldly-minded  lad. 
is  whole  thoughts  seem  now  to  be  of  what  good  he  can  do. 
only  wish  I  was  like  him. 

The  desire  above  expressed  by  Henry  Lawrence  at 
16  outset  of  his  career  to  exchange  into  the  cavalry 
ill  surprise  those  who  knew  his  after  attachment  to 
16  artillery;    for,   as  one  of   his    brother  officers 
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observes, — ^^  Henry  Lawrence,  even  when  in  highest 
employ,  was  always  the  artillery  officer^  working  his 
gnns  (or  those  of  others)  in  the  field,  when  not  reqniied 
in  council.  But  though  the  letter  containing  his 
reasons  is  lost,  the  explanation  seems  clear,  and  is 
quite  as  characteristic  as  his  subsequent  esprit  de  cotfs. 
His  whole  object  at  this  time  was  to  emulate  or  surpass 
his  elder  brothers  in  sending  money  home ;  and  the 
pay  of  the  cavalry,  to  which  both  Alexander  and 
George  belonged,  was  higher  than  that  of  the  foot 
artillery.  The  connection  of  ideas  is  betrayed  in  the 
very  next  sentence  of  his  letter,  where  he  pa'sses  on  to 
George's  movements  and  the  picture  of  Letitia  which 
George  had  bespoken  out  of  one  of  his  remittances. 
The  exchange  into  the  cavalry,  however,  was  not 
accomplished,  and  assuredly  no  body  of  soldiers  in  the 
world  were  more  worthy  to  retain  Henry  Lawrence  in 
their  ranks,  or  could  have  been  more  proud  of  him, 
than  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

The  most  interesting  passages  in  this  last  lettei 
are  those  in  which  the  brother  relates  to  the  sister, 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  reverence,  and  self-humilia- 
tion, ^'  the  conversion  "  of  his  friend  Lewin,  and  onlji 
ivislies  he  were  like  him.  At  no  period  of  Henry  Law- 
rence's life  had  he  yet  been  left  without  good  influences, 
but  now  they  seem  drawing  nearer  to  his  heart.  The 
deeps  within  him  are  being  stirred.  The  early  morn- 
ing mist  which  rested  on  the  field  of  usefulness,  and 
shut  out  all  but  ^^home,"  begins  to  lift  itself  as  the 
sun  gets  higher,  and  gives  him  peeps,  though  as  yel 
only  peeps,  at  the  wide  world  of  good  that  Ues  beyond, 
undone,  and  above,  unreached. 

His  first  chuMf  John  Edwards,  had  soon  been  seni 
away  by  the  doctors  to  Singapore,  as  the  last  (bul 
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nin)  bope  of  airestmg  the  dedine  which  was    fast 

likn^  bim  borne.    Now,  his  second  chimiy    Acker:p, 

lis  ilso  obliged  to  take  sick  leaye  to  England,  and 

aeveompanioiis  most  be  sought/  Lewm,  to  whom  be 

til  80  drawn,  was  liying  ^th  a  little  band   of  like- 

Binded  brother  officers  at  Dnm-Dnm,  in  a  large  lionse 

tiBed  FaiiT  Hall,  which.  Colonel  James  Abbott  tells 

tt,  ''ihnost  deserved  its  title,  so  prettily  was  it  sbaded 

n(ft  wood  and  enlivened  with  water."     Tbe    otber 

anstant  inmates  were  Lieutenants  Fenning,  Cookson, 

ad  D*Atcj  Todd ;  bnt  the  centre  round  wbicb  this 

Etde  circle   had    gathered   was  the   Kbt.    George 

Gnofiird. 

This  good  man  had  been  selected  and  sent  out  to 
lii£i  to  be  assistant-chaplain  of  the  Old  Church  in 
iUcatta,  of  which  the  Bey.  Thomas  Thomason  was 
biplain.  He  landed  in  India  in  December  1822, 
&It  a  few  weeks  before  Henry  Lawrence.     Li  the  I 

ime  cabin  with  him  went  young  ^' James  Thomason," 
uniliar  to  the  readers  of  Charles  Simeon's  Life,  afler- 
rirds  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West  Rro- 
inces,  and  one  of  Henry  Lawrence's  most  faithful 
dends. 

In  the  same  ship  also  sailed  Lewin,  who  had  been 
he  friend  of  both  George  and  Henry  Lawrence  at 
Lddiacombe,  and  was  now  to  become  the  first  link  in  a 
lew  and  stronger  class  of  brotherhood.  Very  early  in 
he  voyage,  this  young  man  opened  his  heart  to 
Mr.  Craufurd,  and  learned  of  him  the  loving  lesson 
not  onlv  to  be  a  true  Christian  himself,  but  an  earnest 
seeker  of  the  good  of  others. 

•  C^BArt^r^  are  not,  as  a  rule,  provided  by  Government,  for  officers  in  India, 
^AKonthiT  allowance  is  given  for  hoose-rent,  and  the  costom  is  forbache- 
■«  V;  f hb  to{;f  ther,  and  share  a  **  bongalow  "  (or  house)  between  them. 
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Arrived  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Craafurd  became  jnnioc 
chaplain  at  the  Old  Church ;  but  as  chaplains  mn 
scarce  in  those  days,  he  was  soon  charged  also  iritti 
the  care  of  the  neighbouring  Artillery  station  at  Dim* 
Dum — the  importance  of  which,  with  its  EnropalHi 
soldiery,  and  numbers  of  young  officers,  claimed  hJt 
the  week  at  least.  This  led  him  to  the  thought  d 
taking  ''Fairy  Hall"  (then  a  large  empty  hooM^ 
which  could  find  no  tenant),  and  making  it  a  littfa 
heart  of  Christian  life  in  the  midst  of  the  cantonrnfioli 
It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  young  lieutenaoll 
who  gathered  round  their  chaplain  in  such  a  hoiM 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  encounter  a  good  ded 
of  thoughtless  ridicule.  We  have  seen  in  Henij 
Lawrence's  letter  to  his  sister  that  ''  of  course  Lewin 
was  designated  a  Methodist."  DeUberately  to  join 
Lewin,  and  become  one  of  the  colony,  was  of  couni 
to  be  called  Methodist  too.  Yet  Lawrence  faced  iha 
risk,  and  went  with  his  convictions.  He  had  ''  wished 
there  were  more  such  Methodists."  He  had  **  oiity 
wished  he  were  like  Lewin."  So  he  followed  LewiDt 
and  became  an  inmate  of''  Fairy  Hall."  It  must  be 
admitted  by  all  who  know  young  men  in  military  hk, 
or  young  men  anywhere,  that  the  step  required  no 
Uttle  moral  courage ;  and  giving  it  its  due  place  in  a 
review  of  all  his  life,  wo  may  safely  say  that  here  onee 
for  all  Henry  Lawrence  "  chose  his  side." 

Probably  this  was  the  extent  of  his  feeUngs  at  thit 
time,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overstate  it.  O116 
of  the  "  Fairy  Hall  "  party,  looking  back  at  it  throu^ 
six-and-thirty  years,  says,  "  I  cannot  say  what  le^ 
Lawrence  to  join  us.  It  might  have  been  that  oui 
quiet  habits  were  in  unison  with  his  retiring  dis' 
position,  and  love  of  reading  ....  I  doubt  whethai 
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religion  had  reached  his  heart  at  this  time.  He  did 
not  speak  upon  the  subject  nor  disclose  his  feelings, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  to  any  one.  The  Bev.  George 
Craoford  was  most  afifectionate  and  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  win  him  over  to  the  Lord's  side." 
Another  brother  officeri  who  was  among  Mr.  Crau- 
furd's  flocki  though  not  an  inmate  of  '^  Fairy  Hall/' 
speaks  of  Henry  Lawrence  as  shrinking  ^*  from  all 
outward  demonstrations  ;  he  mingled  as  freely  as  ever 
with  his  old  associates,  locking  up  the  sacred  fire  in 
his  heart,  but  exhibiting  its  effects  in  self-conquest, 
increased  afifection  for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  more 
earnest  application  to  his  professional  duties  and 
studies.'' 

But  from  all  the  world,  if  we  might  summon  wit- 
nesses and  gather  up  faithful  memories  of  Lawrence's 
inner  feelings  at  this  critical  time,  certainly  we  should 
look  round  for  three — the  earnest  friend  who  drew 
him  to  '^  Fairy  Hall,"  the  good  man  of  the  house, 
and  the  sister  to  whom  alone  he  poured  out  his  heart. 
And  we  have  them  all. 

The  following  passages  in  point  are  from  the  diary 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  Lewin  (who  died  at  Cherra  in 
1846),  and  have  been  most  kindly  contributed  by  his 
fftmily : — 

Thursday,  December  11th,  1823  (at  Dum-Dum).— I  felt 
to-day  particniarly  anxious  for  poor  dear  Lawrence,  and 
offered  np  a  private  prayer  for  him.  God*s  blessing  be  upon 
him. 

Saturday,  December  ISth.  —  Craufurd  and  I  prayed 
together,  as  this  evening  last  year  we  anchored  in  Saugor 
roads.  Praised  be  God,  we  remarked  a  visible  increase  in 
poor  dear  Lawrence.  Oh  how  merciful  and  condescending  is 
our  Creator  in  hearing  prayer. 

Tuesday,  December  16th. — I  staid  at  home  with  Lawrence. 
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Felt  great  comfort  in  him.     May  Ck>d's  Spirit  be  poured  oot 
richly  upon  him. 

Thursday,  December  25t%.  Christmas  Day  (apparently 
on  duty  in  the  fort  at  Calcutta). — Lawrence  took  the  Sacn- 
ment ;  God  bless  him,  now  and  for  eyermore. 

Monday,  December  2Qih. — Lawrence  came  into  the  Fort 

Wednesday,  January  14:th,  1824. — Spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening  with  Cookson  and  Lawrence.  Bead  some  of  Lord 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies. 

Wednesday,  February  11th.  —  We  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  his  infinite  mercy  in  hearing  our  prayers  for  our 
dear  brother  Lawrence.  He  did  not  go  to  the  theatre  this 
evening,  and  we  trust  that  God's  grace  will  be  poured  oat 
upon  him,  to  give  him  a  reUsh  for  things  above,  and  not  for 
this  world's. 

Saturday,  April  llth. — I  have  been  greatly  pleased  to- 
day to  see  dear  Lawrence  reading  his  Bible  consideiaUy* 
May  the  Lord  bless  him ! 

Padre  Cranford  (as  the  natives  called  him),  {be 
good  chaplain  of  Dum-Dnnii  and  evangelist  to  maBj 
in  Lidia  beyond  the  happy  little  circle  in  '^  Fair} 
Hall/'  still  lives  to  tell  of  young  Henry  LawrencOf 
whom  he  loved  so  well,  and  to  rejoice  over  the  stor^ 
of  his  manhood,  as  one  who  ^'  after  many  dajrs  "  find^ 
the  bread  he  has  cast  upon  the  waters. 

That  plain  face  as  they  called  it — so  trathfdl,  sC 
honest,  so  earnest — first  drew  Mr.  Craufurd's  attentioi^ 
to  Henry  Lawrence,  and  proved  the  index  to  hi^ 
character.     He  was  thoroughly  genuine.      He  pro- 
fessed less  than  either  he  felt  or  practised,  and,  firee 
from  everything  like  vice  himself,  he  was  nnsparinglj 
severe  against  anything  like  **  humbug  "  or  hypocrisy 
in  others.     Mr.  Craufurd  saw  that  if  such  an  one 
could  be  won  to  the  Lord's  side  he  would  be  a  faithful 
champion.    But  Lawrence  was  reserved  and  difi&cnlt 
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of  approach.  Want  of  sympathy  in  boyhood  had 
made  him  retire  into  himselfi  and  he  indined  now  to 
keep  the  world  aloof.  Once  he  said  almost  sharply  to 
Mr.  Granfdrdi  '^  Yon  take  a  great  interest  in  me  ;  as 
much  as  if  yon  were  my  brother.  What's  the  meaning 
^  of  it  ?  "  And  to  the  last  he  never  qnite  opened  his 
beart.  He  nsed  to  ask  Mr.  Cranfurd  questions  as  to 
the  Bible,  like  one  who  really  meant  them.  *^  What  I 
want  to  be  assured  of/'  he  said,  one  day,  '^  is  that 
this  Book  is  God's.  BecansOi  when  I  know  that,  I 
have  nothing  left  but  to  obey  it."  After  coming  to 
''  Fairy  Hall  "  he  joined  in  all  the  Bible  readings  at 
which  Mr.  Cranfurd  expounded  and  prayed;  but  he 
would  never  pray  aloud  himself,  as  two  at  least  of  his 
companions  felt  able  to  do.  Mr.  Cranfurd  remembers 
his  taking  the  Sacrament  at  the  Old  Church  in  Cal- 
cutta, as  noted  in  his  friend  Lewin's  diary,  but  he 
V  used  not  to  take  it  at  Dum-Dum. 
\  He  used  to  ride  a  terribly  vicious  pony,  which  one 

^     day  ran  away  with  him  into  the  compound  of  the  Old 
Chtirch,  and  was  only  stopped  by  coming  headfore- 
"  "^      most  against    the    church    itself,    when    Lawrence 
\^      narrowly  escaped  being  killed.     He  promised  never 
^      to  ride  the  pony  again ;  but  soon  afterwards  at  Dum- 
Dum  he  asked  Mr.  Cranfurd  to  come  with  him  and 
^       call  on  some  brother  officers  of  whose  conduct  Mr. 
~^      Ciaufard  disapproved.     "  Who  knows,"  he  said,  **  but 
J^       yon  may  ^o    them    good  ?      At  any  rate  you  are 
-^       chaplain,  and   ought  to  visit  them."     This  showed 
Si       that  he  both  valued  religion  himself,  and  was  anxious 
!I^        for  the  good  of  others,  and  Mr.  Cranfurd  consented  at 
once:  they  went  together  in  Henry  Lawrence's  buggy, 
™  Scions  pony  reappearing   in  the  shafts.      On 
"Tl       •Pproaching  the  house  the  pony  bolted,  and  violently 
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upset  the  baggy  into  a  deep  ditch  beside  the  road, 
smashing  the  shafts  in  the  fall.  Both  Mr.  Granfori 
and  Henry  Lawrence  were  stunned  for  some  seconds, 
and  Mr.  Cranfiird  still  recalls  the  pale  and  anxious 
face  with  which  Henry  Lawrence  looked  at  him  when 
they  both  recovered  their  senses.  It  was  for  his 
companion,  not  for  himself,  that  he  felt  alarmed ;  and 
next  day  it  still  dwelt  upon  his  mind,  and  he  spoke 
in  the  tenderest  way  to  Mr.  Craufard  of  his  sorrow  at 
having  brought  him  into  such  danger,  and  the  mercy 
they  had  both  met  with  in  escaping  without  serions 
hurt.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  his 
habitual  reserve  was  broken  down  and  melted  into 
open  confidence. 

Yet  in  the  recesses  of  his  then  morbid  heart, 
Henry  Lawrence  felt  towards  George  Graofurd  as 
perhaps  he  hardly  felt  again  towards  any  other  fiiend 
through  life.  For  among  the  loving  memories  of  his 
eldest  sister,  nothing  is  more  distinct  than  this,  that 
he  attributed  his  first  deep  impressions  of  religion  to 
his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Craufurd.  And  the  good 
man  knows  it  now,  seven-and-thirty  years  after  he 
sowed  the  seed !  * 

Gladly  would  we  think  of  Henry  Lawrence  in 
**  Fairy  Hall  "  among  such  friends  for  years;  but  many 
months  even  had  not  elapsed  before  an  imperial  panic 
scattered  the  peaceful  little  colony. 

On  the  17th  March  1824,  Lord  Amherst  declared 
war  with  Burmah.  The  Burmese  Empire  on  the 
In*awaddy  had  grown  up  side  by  side  with  the  Britiah 
Empire  on  the  Ganges.  British  India  had  no  tendency 
to  expand  in  the  direction  of  Burmah ;  but  the  expan- 
sion of  Burmah  was  chiefly  towards  British  India.     It 

•  See  Apiiendix  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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was  inevitable  that  one  day  the  tide  of  Burmese  con- 
quest should  reach  the  Indian  border,  and  the  English 
be  forced  either  to  repel  or  retreat.  For  thirty  years 
the  Bull-Frog  kings  of  Ava  had  been  inflating  them- 
selves for  the  contest.  In  1794  they  chased  their 
criminals  into  British  territory,  with  a  miUtary  force^ 
and  were  mildly  invited  to  go  back.  The  robber 
refugees  were  tried  by  British  tribunals,  found  guilty, 
and  judicially  surrendered.  In  1811  a  political 
refugee  from  Arracan,  (the  latest  Burmese  conquest,) 
sallied  forth  agaiu  from  British  shelter,  and  struck  a 
blow  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.  The  Burmese 
defeated  him,  drove  him  back  to  Chittagong,  and  then 
demanded  his  surrender.  The  British  declined.  It 
was  not  the  custom  of  their  nation  to  refuse  asylum  to 
political  refugees.  The  Burmese  raised  their  tone 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  Chittagong  itself,  as  an 
ancient  district  of  Arracan.  Chittagong  had  been 
acquired  from  the  Mugh  kings  of  Arracan,  by  the 
great  Moghuls,  in  the  days  of  Aurungzebe,  nearly  a 
century  before  the  Burmese  Empire  was  founded  by 
Alompra;  and  the  Delhi  emperors  had  ceded  it  to 
the  English  in  1765,  eighteen  years  before  the  rest  of 
Arracan  was  conquered  by  the  Burmese.  The  English 
therefore  declined  poUtely  to  give  up  Chittagong,  and 
treated  the  demand  simply  as  a  mistake. 

Repeated  embassies  had  been  sent  by  them  to  Ava 
to  explain  their  policy ;  and  an  amount  of  solicitude 
and  humility  under  ail  provocation  had  been  displayed 
by  tiiem,  such  as  any  Asiatic  court  would  have  attri-' 
buted  to  fear. 

The  court  of  Ava  met  every  advance  and  embassy 
with  studied  insult  or  contempt.  Conciliation  only 
swelled  their  pride. 
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In  September  1823,  the  Burmese  seized  a  Britid 
island  named  Shapooree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tek  Naa 
Biver,  the  boundary  between  the  empires ;  and  thie 
of  the  guards  upon  the  island  were  killed  in  defendiof 
their  post.  The  British  drove  the  intradeiB  oS 
reinforced  their  frontiers,  and  prepared  for  the  comiiii 
storm. 

In  October  ''  the  question  of  the  direct  invasifm  o 
Bengal  J  was  debated/'  says  the  historian  of  the 
•*  in  the  hall  of  Lotoo,  or  Grand  Council  of  (B 
State/'  The  King  sanctioned  the  attempt  amidst  & 
applause  of  the  war  faction.  It  was  then  that  Bnndool 
arose,  and  with  vows  and  vehement  gestures  deebm 
that  from  that  moment  Bengal  was  severed  from  A 
British  dominion.  ^^  Henceforth  it  was  become  in  CmI 
as  it  has  ever  been  in  right,  a  province  of  the  OoUm 
King.    Bundoola  has  said  and  sworn  it !  "  ^ 

Accordingly  the  Burmese  marched  into  Gaehai 
(an  independent  border  territory  protected  by  lb 
British,)  and  after  the  manner  of  Burmese  irir 
stockaded  their  position.  Invasion  was  thus  broii|^ 
to  the  door  of  British  India.  Diplomacy  had  beei 
exhausted.  Insults  aJ  nauseam  had  been  swallowed 
It  now  only  remained  to  fight. 

The  war  lasted  two  years,  and  was  carried  on,  OB 
the  British  side,  by  four  different  corps,  whose  opear 
tions  embraced  the  whole  western  Burmese  firontM 
from  Assam  to  the  north  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

With  one  of  these  corps  Henry  Lawrence  mads 
his  first  campaign.    It  was  commanded  by  Genesd 


•  Sir  Henry  Ilavelock**  J/rtnoir  of  the  Three  Campai^aof 
Sir  Archibald  CampMVtt  Army  in  Ai*a.    Printed  at  Sermmpoiv,  1828. 
(taction,  p.  iii.    (It  will  fie   an  interestin};  thoapht  to  manj  that 
Ilarelock  and  Hcnr}*  Lawrence  bcj^an  antl  ended  their  careen  in  tibt 
wars.    Their  first  campaign  was  this  in  Biirmah,  their  last  in  Ondh.) 
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MorrisoDy  assembled  at  ChittagoDg,  and  had  for  its 
objects,  first,  to  occupy  the  enemy's  adjoming  province 
of  Arracan,  and  then  to  find  a  passage  through  the 
mountains,  and  co-operate  with  the  main  body  under 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  the  valley  of  the  Lrawaddy. 

On  starting  for  this  campaign,  our  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, like  most  young  campaigners,  began  to  keep  a 
journal.  Alas,  how  soon  does  the  rush  of  events,  the 
irregularity  of  hours,  the  fatigue  of  duties,  and  the 
flagging  of  energy  or  interest  in  new  scenes  and  dangers, 
firrt  break  the  daily  thread,  then  leave  great  gaps  of 
weeks  and  months,  and  at  last  close  the  book,  and  rob 
friends  at  home,  the  writer  in  his  old  age,  and  loved 
ones  after  him,  of  a  priceless  record  1  No  traveller 
should  go  into  a  foreign  country,  no  soldier,  into  a 
war,  without  jotting  down,  however  roughly,  the  things 
which  strike  him  day  by  day. 

"  On  24th  May,"  writes  Henry  Lawrence  in  his 
journal,  "  under  orders  for  Chittagong ;  myself  (in 
conunand),  Penning,  6  sergeants,  6  corporals,  and 
60  privates  (these  were  Europeans),  and  natives, — 
1  Havildar,  1  Naick,  and  18  gun  Lascars,  with  4  six- 
pounders,  and  2  five-and-a-half  inch  howitzers.  On 
81st  May,  we  were  ordered  to  march  into  Fort  William 
the  next  morning,  to  embark  in  pilot  schooners.  At 
9  o'clock  that  night  the  order  was  countermanded,  but 
we  were  desired  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning."  (The  reason  of  all  this  was, 
he  elsewhere  tells  us,  ^'  a  panic  that  the  Burmahs  had 
taken  Chittagong y  and  were  pushing  up  to  Calcvita  in  their 
war  boats.'*)  **  At  past  9  on  tie  night  of  4th  June 
(1824) ,  the  order  arrived  to  hold  ourselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march  next  morning  at  3  o'clock,  which  we 
accordingly  did  ...  .  Arrived  in  the  fort  about  6; 
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reported  the  detachment  to  the  Town  Major,  and  he 
told  me  that  we  were  to  embark  at  4.30  p.m. 

^'All  day  long  I  was  running  abont  concerning 
my  men's  pay ;  for  orders ;  and  for  bullocks  •  •  •  .  I 
was  only  able  to  get  two  six-pounders  on  board  the 
Aseergurh  that  night.  The  next  morning  I  got  the 
howitzers  on  board  my  own  ship  the  Meriton,  and 
the  other  two  six-pounders  on  the  Planet.  The 
commanders  declared  that  they  could  not  poasil^ 
take  the  tumbrils  and  ammunition  on  board."  Hen 
ensued  an  amusing  contest  between  the  zeabofl 
Lieutenantj  intent  on  the  rescue  of  Chittagong,  and 
the  naval  authorities  intent  on  sailing  light,  which 
ended  in  the  Lieutenant  rushing  back  to  Calcattii 
mterestmg  the  Quartermaster-Oeneral  in  his  craae^ 
and  carrying  him  in  his  own  buggy  to  the  *^  Commo* 
dore,"  who  ordered  everything  to  be  shipped.  Thil 
evening,  his  last  on  shore,  he  spent  at  the  hoase  of 
Major  (now  Lieutenant-General )  Powney,  of  the 
Artillery,  who  was  the  great  ally  and  support  of  Mr. 
Craufurd,  and  whose  influence  for  good  is  still  gnte- 
fully  remembered  by  many  a  younger  brother  oflicer. 

Mr.  Craufurd  himself  was  there  also  to  say  good- 
by.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Henry  Lawrence  WM 
ordered  to  go  on  service  he  had  offered  him  a  Scott'i 
Bible,  and  said,  ''  Now,  Lawrence,  will  you  promise  to 
take  this  with  you  and  read  it,  if  I  give  it  to  you  ? " 
LawTence  looked  at  it,  and  said  in  his  plain,  iarathfid 
way,  ^'  It's  a  big  book."  ^'  You  can  take  a  volnme 
with  you,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Craufurd.  "  Veij 
well,"  said  Lawrence,  ''I  will  take  one  volume  iriOk 
me,  and  I  promise  that  I'll  read  it."  The  chaplain 
knew  his  character,  and  felt  sure  that  what  he 
promised  he  would  do. 
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Now  Mr.  Craufard  felt  impelled  to  be  with  him  to 
the  last,  and  together  that  nighty  they  followed  the 
ship  in  a  boat  to  Garden  Beach.  The  pilot  schooner 
was  crowded  with  materials  of  war,  everything  was  in 
confusion,  and  there  was  no  bed  for  anybody.  But  it 
was  the  hot  weather,  and  under  a  cloudless  sky  the 
chaplain  and  the  young  campaigner  laid  themselves 
down  to  sleep  upon  the  deck.  Before  dawn  the 
chaplain  rose,  and  kneeling  beside  Henry  Lawrence 
prayed  for  him,  here  and  hereafter,  the  prayer  which 
**  availeth  much.*'  Lawrence  said  Uttle.  Mr.  Crau- 
fnrd  stepped  over  the  side,  turned  to  take  one  earnest 
look,  and  saw  that  Lawrence  returned  it  with  emotion. 

The  little  fleet  "  had  very  bad  weather  off  the 
Sandheads,  with  dreadfid  thunder  and  lightning,"  and 
Lawrence  ^^  almost  expected  that  the  magazine  would 
be  blown  up,"  but  they  arrived  safely  at  Chittagong 
on  18th  June. 

Here  the  journal  (after  the  manner  of  journals) 
breaks  off — but  the  gap  is  stopped  by  a  later  memo* 
randum,  which  says  : — **  On  reaching  Chittagong  we 
found  the  authorities  in  great  alarm,  stockading  the 
hills  on  which  three  or  four  of  the  largest  bungalows 
were  placed.  The  enemy  having  routed  a  detach- 
ment of  1,200  men,  killing  all  the  ofl^cers  but  three, 
contented  themselves  with  stockading  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Bamoo,  and  remained  there,  holding  all  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Chittagong  district,  until  late  in 
January  1825,  when,  as  General  Morrison's  force 
advanced,  they  retired  beyond  the  Biver  Naaf.  Thus," 
(and  the  reflection  is  the  man's,  not  the  boy's — ^the 
colonel's,  not  the  second  lieutenant's,)  **  we  were  six 
months  preparing  to  move  a  force  of  10,000  men^  most 
of  OUT  cattle  having  be^n  procured  from  the  banhs  of  th^ 
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Nerbvdda  in  Central  India,  at  least  1,000  miles  from 
Chittagong  I  Long  before  we  marched  I  had  been 
superseded  in   my  temporary  command  by  Captain 

R- ,  many  other  senior   officers  had  joined,  and 

our  artillery  division  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  (now  Major- General)  Lindsay." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  no  less  than  three  of 
the  broken-np  **  Fairy  Hall "  party  (Lieutenants 
Lewin,  Fenning,  and  Lawrence)  met  again  at  Chitta- 
gong, and  lived  together  during  these  months  of 
military  preparation,  in  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Scott 
of  the  Artillery,  who  was  stationed  there,  and  had 
been  in  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Ramoo.  Another 
who  found  shelter  under  the  same  roof  was  Lieutenant 
Fordyce,  between  whom  and  Lawrence  a  friendship 
sprang  up,  which  led  to  their  sharing  a  tent  together 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  lasted  through  life. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  private  diary  of 
Lieutenant  Lewin  at  this  time  are  sad,  and  hard, 
and  true,  like  other  milestones — telling  faithfully  to 
those  who  do  not  want  to  be  deceived  the  slow,  alow 
progress  of  a  pilgrim  human  heart  :— 

September  5th,  1824.  Sabbath  (at  Chittagong).— I 
scarcely  know  what  to  think  of  dear  Lawrence.  The  Lord 
help  him,  and  accept  our  prayers  for  him. 

September  24th. — Of  poor  Lawrence  I  know  not  what  to 
think.  He  is  indeed  an  eccentric  character.  But  O  Lord 
Jesus  deUver  him  from  self-deception,  and  make  his  way 
plain  before  him.  I  feel  afraid  to  make  any  remarks  on 
others.  I  can  scarcely  believe  any  one's  heart  can  contain 
more  evil  than  mine. 

Saturday f  October  2nd.  —  Lawrence  is  impatient  of 
friendly  rebuke  and  counsel.  I  fear  to  offer  him  my  advice, 
lest  it  should  cause  more  harm  than  good.  Coolness  in 
argument  is  unknown  to  him.     Quite  at  a  loss  how  to  act 
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owards  him.  Dear  Sam  and  I  fell  on  our  knees  to  implore 
lis  assistance  and  coonsel  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Tuesday^  October  Sth, — ^As  to  our  dear  brother  Lawrence, 
[  know  not  what  his  state  is.     I  can  only  pray  for  him. 

Wednesday,  November  10th. — A  good  deal  pained  on 
>oor  Lawrence's  account,  lest  the  gospel  of  our  Bedeemer 
ihoold  be  ill  spoken  of. 

Friday,  December  24th. — Distressed  this  morning  with 
>oor  Lawrence.  His  temper  is  a  scourge  to  him.  May  the 
:xird  deUver  him,  and  direct  me  in  aU  my  behaviour. 

It  is  well  to  have  friends  like  these  young  com- 
rades ;  praying  friends  who  have  not  only  their  outer 
ife  with  us  as  others,  working  in  the  same  dust,  and 
breaking  the  same  bread,  but  an  inner  life  of  their 
3wn.  They  pass  into  it  at  will,  and  we  cannot  follow 
them.  Nay,  we  know  not  that  they  are  gone.  We 
earthy  ones  never  misi^  them.  They  seem  sitting  with 
OS,  but  their  real  selves  have  left  us  down  below,  and 
are  labouring  for  us  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  ;  knocking, 
oh,  so  loud !  and  we  dullards  never  hearing :  all  to 
get  from  God's  Treasury  some  blessing  that  we  don't 
know  we  want.  Surely  such  friends  are  veiy  near 
akin  to  those  ministering  angels  who  are  ''  ascending 
and  descending  "  on  our  daily  errands. 

Henry  Lawrence's  own  journal  once  more  takes 
np  the  story,  when  all  is  at  last  ready  in  General 
Morrison's  division  for  opening  the  campaign  against 
Arracan.  The  picture  which  it  gives  of  the  hardship 
and  exposure  endured  by  the  British  troops,  in  an 
unexplored  country  and  pestilential  climate,  is  most 
vivid,  and  well  foreshadows  the  untimely  close  of  the 
expedition. 

Marched    from   Chittagong    on   Tuesday,   9th  January 
1826,  with  two  companies  of  Bengal,  half  (a  company)  of 
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Madras  artillery,  and  about  fifty  Bengal  Golandawz,  manning 
two  field  batteries  (of  six  6-pounder8y  and  two  Scinch 
howitzers  each),  escorted  by  the  Mugh^  levy  of  500  men. 
Arrived  at  the  Chittagong  Biver  early  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  crossing  the  guns,  bullocks,  &c.,  all  that  day, 
and  the  next.  The  duty  was  very  hard  for  both  officers  and 
men,  having  to  drag  the  guns  up  and  down  the  landing- 
places  under  intense  heat.  Scarcely  had  we  crossed  our  last 
bullocks  over  the  river  when  an  order  arrived  from  General 
MacBean  for  us  to  march  immediately,  as  our  delay  would 
confound  General  Morrison's  plans.  .  .  . 

Here  follows  a  sketch  which  will  be  recognized 
by  every  Indian  campaigner : — 

When  the  bugle  sounded  to  strike  the  tents  the  scene  was 
really  amusing.  We  were  just  going  to  our  mess,  so  we 
hastily  crammed  something  down  our  throats,  and  returned 
to  our  tents  to  get  our  troops  off  the  ground.  The  whole 
encampment  was  now  one  continued  blaze ;  for  the  servants, 
as  soon  as  the  order  is  given  to  march,  set  fire  to  all  the  straw 
to  warm  themselves,  as  well  as  to  serve  for  a. light  while 
packing  up.  Stray  bullocks,  frightened  by  the  flames  and 
noise,  rushing  up  and  down  the  camp ;  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers  rushing  here  and  there  about  their  several  duties, 
and  our  own  servants  yelling  to  each  other,  formed  a  scene 
I  was  quite  unaccustomed  to,  and  worthy  of  a  more  practised 
pen.  We  commenced  moving  about  8  p.m.,  already  fatigued 
with  our  day*s  work,  and  what  with  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  badness  of  the  road,  the  bullock-drivers  falling  asleep, 
and  many  of  them  being  unable  to  see  at  night,  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  almost  every  hundred  yards,  cither  to  get  the 


7  The  MnghB  are  the  ahorigiiud  inhabitants  of  Arracan,  and,  in  1839,  were 
found  to  nnmber  rather  more  Uian  half  the  popnlation.  Their  vemacalar  Ian- 
gnage  is  similar  to  the  Bnrmcae,  and  the  written  character  is  the  same.  The 
alphabet  contains  thirty^siz  letters,  which  are  written  from  left  to  right  The 
Mngh  era  commencea  with  a.d.  eSBj^See  TnoRNToir'B  Gazette  qf  Indkh 
1858. 
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out  of  a  ditch,  or  to  bring  up  fresh  bullocks.  In 
ID  tedious  was  this  march,  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
iping-ground  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
;  been  seyen  hours  in  accomplishing  little  more  than 
niles. 

3ing  obliged  to  make  another  march  that  morning, 
snant-Colonel  Lindsay,  our  commanding  officer,  thought 
less  pitching  the  tents,  so  the  bullocks  being  unyoked, 
man  passed  his  time  (on  the  high-road)  as  he  liked. 
of  the  men  managed  to  light  a  fire,  others  sat  on  their 
and  wiled  away  the  time  with  conversation.  Most  of 
fficers  seated  themselves  under  a  large  tree,  and  some 
sleep,  while  others  smoked  cheroots;  but  I  was  so 
ed  that  I  quickly  lay  down  on  the  road,  rolled  up  in  my 
iloak. 

be  bullock-drivers  taking  compassion  on  me,  brought 
Id  greasy  cloth  for  me  to  lie  on,  so  to  improve  my 
ion  stiU  more  I  moved  it  under  a  gun,  and  there  lay, 
Lg  the  benefit  of  the  men's  conversation,  who  were  sitting 

me,  till  I  fell  asleep,  but  had  scarcely  dozed  half-an- 
before  a  sergeant  c^led  me,  saying  that  the  bugle  had 
led  to  march ;  so  we  got  under  weigh  again,  having 
I  about  two  hours,  which,  in  my  opinion,  did  us  more 
than  if  we  had  marched  straight  on,  for  many  of  the 
Fellows  lay  down  on  the  damp  ground,  under  a  heavy 
without  any  covering.  Having  less  difficulties  as  soon 
got  day-light,  we  managed  to  arrive  on  our  ground,  at 

Sing,  by  ten  o'clock.  I  walked  the  most  of  this  last 
1,  and,  on  reaching  the  encampment,  found  myself  quite 
Tom  fSatigue  and  (I  think  as  much  as  anything  else) 
having  frequently  drank  cold  water  during  the  night, 
nately  our  tents  were  up  a  short  time  before  us,  so  I 
pit  under  cover  and  into  bed,  went  without  my  break- 
md  was  quite  well  and  hearty  by  dinner-time. 

nd  so  the  march  goes  on.  Soon  they  leave  the 
Bted  country  and  get  into  hills  and  jungles,  v^th 
and  there  '^beautifdl  streams  and  glens/'     The 
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marching  is  hard  work,  sometimes  only  ^'  eight  miles 
in  six  hours."  The  yolmg  subaltern  finds  it  very  hot,' 
but  being  tolerably  seasoned,  not  the  worse  for  it. 
**  Astonishing  appetite  !  "  The  Mugh  levy  seem  rough 
and  ready  fellows.  A  himdred  of  them  lent  a  hand, 
and  '' helped  to  drag  the  guns  up  the  hills,"  as 
soldiers  should.  One  day  breakfasting  <^  under  a 
large  tree,  in  high  good  humour,  at  a  short  maieh 
and  good  fare,"  they  are  **  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
English  letters  ;  "  and  next  day,  with  the  joy  fresh  on 
him,  Lawrence  wrote  home."  On  the  22nd  Januaiy 
he  reaches  Bamoo,  the  battle-field  apparently  where 
the  invading  Burmese  had  routed  a  British  detach- 
ment of  1,200  men,  which  had  been  sent  from 
Chittagong  to  repel  them  in  June  1824,  for  he 
says  he  ^'  visited  the  Burmah  stockade  "  (vacated, 
doubtless,  at  the  approach  of  General  Morrison's  divi- 
sion) ,  '^  and  was  much  disappointed  at  its  strength. 
I  think  we  should  not  be  long  taking  such  an 
one." 

Here  comes,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents  commenced 
at  Tek  Naaf,  on  13th  February  1825,  in  which  he 
makes  for  their  perusal  a  fair  copy  of  his  journal  from 
26th  January,  and  enlarges  on  all  that  he  thinks  will 
interest  them.  He  had  been  ordered  off  '^vnth  a 
brigade  of  guns,  a  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and  a 
troop  of  Irregular  Horse,"  to  the  Naaf  River,  on  the 
Burmese  border ;  and  he  notes  that  the  Native  Corps 
is  ''  the  62nd ;  one  of  the  regiments  that  mutinied  at 

«  General  Lindsay,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  General  MorrisoDt 
force,  has  mo6t  kindly  contributed  some  extracts  from  his  own  prirate  Dkaj 
daring  the  campaign,  in  which  it  is  noted  that  on  2lst  January  1895,  tba 
thermometer  in  the  open  air,  aboat  daylight,  was  53",  and  in  the  aim,  at 
10  o*clock,  lOS*',  giring  a  range  of  66°  in  that  time.  Yoriationa  like  then 
•re  wone  than  heat 
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kpore ; "  ^  not  very  pleasant  company,  we  may 
e,  when  marching  to  meet  difficulties. 

crossed  the  Bamoo  River  twice,  (be  says,)  about  five 

^m  tbe  encampment,  over  a  temporary  bridge   of 

rhich  was  a  most  wretched  concern.     Tbe  river  at  tbis  ] 

as  about  250  yards  wide  ;  but  before  I  could  trust  my  \ 

1  tbe  bridge,  I  was  obliged  to  bave  it  covered  witb  j 

A  tbere  was  great  danger  of  tbe  bullocks'  feet  going 

I.     We  got  over  safely.     Tbe  roads  tbrougbout  tbe 

were,  in  general,  most  wretcbed ;  in  fact,  in  many  ^ 

here  were  no  traces  of  any,  and,  to  my  great  annoy-  j 

upset  one  of  my  guns,  tbrougb  tbe  perverse  obstinacy 

driver.    We  soon  got  it  rigbt  again,  and  arrived  at 

Bazaar  about  balf-past  nine  o'clock.     Our  encamping-  ' 

was  within  800  yards  of  tbe  sea,  tbe  sight  of  which 

t  witb  it  the  recollections  of  all  I  love.  ^ 

xe's  Bazaar  has  not  much  to  recommend  it  ) 

in  scenery  or  productions.     It  is  a  Mugh  vil-  f 

md  is  called  after  a  Captain  Coxe,  who  was  sent 

lied)  there  in  1799|  to  settle  a  number  of  Hughs  t 

ad  been  driven  out  of  Arracan  by  the  tyranny  of 

irmahs. 


t 

i 


wary  26th. — At  the  first  bugle  I  rode  ahead,  witb 

ier  Grant  (who  commanded),  to  reconnoitre  the  best  \ 

0  the  sea-beach.    He  appears  a  gentlemanly,  active  I' 
.    We  marched  at  five,  and  continued  moving  along 

rM  Natire  regiments,  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  near  Calcntta,  were  I 

deiB  for  this  yezy  Bormese  war.    With  a  caste  prejudice  against  the  j 

1  a  prescient  dread  of  the  Burmese  climate,  they  demurred.    The  . 
itire  Infantry  became  openly  mutinous.    The  Commander-in-Chief, 

Pfeget,  marched  two  European  regiments  and  some  artillery  to  the 
paraded  the  47th,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  !    They  i 

d.  The  guns  opened  on  them,  and  they  broke  and  fled.  It  did  not 
bat  the  Sepoys  had  contemplated  active  resistance,  for  though  in  pos- 
»f  ball-cartridge,  hardly  any  had  loaded  their  muskets.  Sir  £.  Paget 
di  blamed  for  resorting  at  once  to  the  extremest  measure;  but  the  I 

f  1857,  which  began  at  the  same  station  of  Barrackpore,  throw  a 
•fat  on  the  gravity  of  the  crime  of  military  mutiny. 
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7r^u^i  1.1:  l^.-r  Ii";--   T-_^  zj^  :^zi  .-f^^nTSid  S^fjiUe; 
'•■-^  '''*  --  "^-^    -  ~-i^  .iTr-^siiT.  ir  rue  ,ii:r?cs  -r-*n»  obliged  to 


^7«""-.  T* .  7-:^.  rrz:*.  -•icri^.  £•«•-  I  T-is  •: elided  to  di»- 
n-iizr  n-  riZ5.  zis::  .il-  T:irr-=1=  :if  "ie  rx^a^es  auid  tnm- 
■:rl5.  izjs-  T  lL  h-  izizir:_~'-ii-  lzI  -Ji^-z  carry  them  Ij 
ricK.-^*  vir.  ^ri  ■-I'T  Tir^r  *:  "Lie  nf:?.  :j  ':e  irmsported  over. 
31;'  zi-rii  -r  ji-i  liiuf  i.-iTics.  iz.'i  I  ?L'."rfiI  ili^ciz  liie  example. 
A  7ar^  ::  >:7'  7?  '^zn  L^'FJi^i  1^  lasisz.  ca^  they  seemed 
ifrjL:..:  ::  Lirr-_2:r  lieir  .::JLiii&  "^f  "^.t-ii^  to  get  ereiy- 
±.irz  :-fr  "17  '.uLi-tju?:  tt:  :  ilx'i.  Tiii:-:  LiTing  wei  inr 
0:  :h.c  1: — :iz^i::z.  izi.  :.:  :c:  z.*:  5zia11  soidsfietioii,  foond 
OCT  :cii:5  ritoiel  1  sl.r:  -r^j  :z  zzx  :i«r  >:.ie.  Mr  men  hid 
b«^n  up  :^  :Ll£lr  mlH;*  iz  ■^:cr  izrlr^  the  hottest  put 
of  the  div.  izi  n::  i  r-.i~  tis  ill  incr  ::.  nor  did  I  hear  1 
cTTimble.  liicu.:*-  :lrT  4r=  icrriV.r  ::rvwlcr5  in  cantonments, 

when  thev  haTe  noiizr  :c  i: 

"27:/:. — Marohc'i  il.z.:  :ho  5c^-t^?ach  again,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles.  In  m&zy  parts  die  sand  was  so  heavy,  thit 
we  had  thirty  or  forty  men  to  the  drag-rojH^s  of  each  gun  and 
tumbril,  for  when  the  wheels  beirin  to  sink,  the  bullocks  tnni 
restive,  and  require  to  be  pulled  on  themselves.  Brigadier 
Grant  always  gave  me  as  many  Sepoys  as  I  liked;  and 
thouf^h  they  did  not  work  like  my  own  fellows,  they  were  of 
great  use.  This  was  a  very  tedious  march,  and  kept  na  ont 
till  eleven  o'clock.  Two  of  my  men  sick.  I  dined  with  the 
Brigadier  in  the  evening.     He  has  been  very  civil  to  me  all 

along 

i2H//i. — Started  at  4  a.m.     Tent  not  up  till  nearly  one 

o\*l(>rk.     Hoilcd  some  water  for  tea  at  the  men*s  fire,  and 

look    II  kind   of   breakfast,   sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the 

iunrb'.  wbirh  now  began  to  skirt  the  beach.     The  Brigadier 

iMiiur  \\\  niv  tout  nt  four  o'clock ;  said  he  had  called  befoN 

Hud   loutul  luo  iinlvcp  (I  was  very  tired).     He  told  me  be 
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eard  there  was  a  deep  ravine  in  the  next  day's  march,  and 
e  wished  to  know  exactly  how  far  it  was,  and  if  we  could 
ass  it  before  daylight.  I  offered  to  go  and  reconnoitre  it. 
'ath  horribly  bad.  Mogh  guides  told  me  there  were  a  great 
lany  tigers.  The  descent  to  the  ravine  almost  impassable. 
^n  returning,  I  met  the  Brigadier,  made  my  report,  and  told 
im  we  could  soon  make  it  tolerably  passable.  He  then  said 
should  march  with  a  company  of  Mughs  and  one  of  Sepoys 
ne  hour  before  the  other  troops,  to  give  me  time  to  get  over 
i.  He  said  he  knew  papa,  and  that  he  was  a  fine  old  soldier, 
nd  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  hard  service.  It  made  me  feel 
18  I  often  do)  proud  of  my  father.  He  said  he  would  have 
sked  me  to  dinner,  but  that  he  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  asked 
16  to  go  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.  I  went,  and  sat 
bout  an  hour  with  him.  He  sent  me  four  eggs — quite  a  treat. 

29tA. —  ....  Got  over  the  ravine  in  safety,  just  as  the 

lepoys  came  up.     I  was  glad  to  see  the  old  Brigadier  looking 

leased.     We  arrived  at  our  camp  at  eight  o'clock.     It  was 

boat  two  hundred  yards  from  the  River  Naaf.   At  one  o'clock 

went  with  the  Brigadier  to  the  river,  which  is  about  two 

ciiles  broad I  thought  that  by  arriving  here  first  I 

ras  sure  of  seeing  whatever  was  to  be  seen,  and  was  begin- 
ing  to  feel  very  warlike  ;  but  my  visions  all  vanished  when 
[le  other  troops  came  up  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  orders 
ppeared  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  (February)  that  Mungdoo 
^as  to  be  taken  the  next  day,  and  the  right  battery  was  to 
o,  not  mine,  which  is  the  left.  However,  though  every- 
ling  looked  very  fierce,  and  so  much  had  been  said  of 
lungdoo,  it  was  found  evacuated. 

February  15t/*. —  ....  Mungdoo.  I  have  reached  this 
iace  at  last,  and  am  encamped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
om  the  stockade,  which  is  a  most  paltry  place,  differing  but 
tile  from  that  at  Bamoo.  One  face  is  close  to  a  creek, 
liich  runs  up  from  the  Naaf  River,  and  the  banks  of  which 
re  covered  with  jungle.  All  our  boats  were  obliged  to  come 
p  this  creek,  so  you  may  imagine  how  well  they  might  have 
efended  it  if  they  had  stood.  Indeed  I  now  have  not  much 
lea  of  their  powers,  and  think  that  the  di£Sculties  of  the 
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country  and  empty  stomachs  will  be  much  more  formidaUe 
opponents  than  all  their  stockades. 

20^/^  February, — I  had  written  thns  far  on  the  15th,  wha 
I  received  an  order  to  proceed  again  to  the  other  side  of  tha 
Naaf,  and  superintend  the  embarkation  of  the  remaining 
guns  and  ammunition.  I  could  not  make  out  the  meaning 
of  this  order,  as  there  were  already  three  officers  there  (one 
of  them  a  captain),  who  were  ordered,  on  my  arriy&l,  to  giie 
over  everything  to  me,  and  join  the  head-quarters  at  Mnngdoo, 
leaving  me  all  the  men,  consisting  of  upwards  of  a  company 
of  Europeans,  and  all  our  Golundaws.  I  immediately  passed 
over  the  river  and  took  charge,  and,  with  some  trtmtlU, 
managed  to  get  everything  over  on  the  night  of  the  16th» . .  • 
I  asked  the  Brigade-Major  if  he  knew  the  reason  that  I  hsi 
been  sent  over  the  river  ?  He  said  he  did  not  exactly  know, 
but  that  he  had  heard  Brigadier  Grant  frequently  mention  to 
the  General  that  I  had  been  very  active  with  him,  and  hid 
always  shown  a  zeal  and  readiness  in  getting  my  guns  om 
any  impediments.     At  this  time  the  General   was  mneh 

annoyed  at  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  Captain  R of 

our  corps  sent  the  ammunition  over  the  Tek  Naaf.  The 
Brigadier  said,  ''Ah!  if  Mr.  Lawrence  was  there  he  wonU 
soon  got  them  over."  .  .  .  Don't  think  that  I  wish  to  oon* 
vince  you  that  I  have  done  anything  out  of  the  common  way, 
but  merely  to  show  you  that  I  have  satisfied  my  superior 
officers.  And  pray,  don't  think  so  ill  of  our  regiment  as  to 
imagine  that  my  services  are  more  efficient  than  any  captain's, 

except  R 's.  .  .  .  The  day  before  yesterday  we  marched 

the  whole  way  through  an  immense  forest  of  trees,  in  whioh 
a  road  just  broad  enough  for  a  gun  had  been  cut.  .  .  .  We 
halt  to-day  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  at  which  we  have  again 
arrived.  I  have  written  a  great  deal  of  stuff,  but  trust  it  will 
be  excused,  and  with  kindest  love  to  all, 

I  remain,  my  beloved  parents. 

Your  most  affectionate 

Hbnrt. 

The  above  letter,  with  its  boyish  freshness  and 
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tenderness  of  home  feeling,  its  shrewd  observation  of 
men  and  conntry,  its  ardent  professional  zeal,  energy 
of  mind  and  body,  desire  to  please  superior  o£Bcers, 
and  cheerfolness  in  sharing  hardships  with  the  men, 
must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Colonel  Lawrence 
as  he  read  it  by  the  fireside  at  Clifton,  revived  all  the 
memories  of  his  own  hard  campaigns,  and  assured 
him  that  Henry,  whom  he  used  to  call  ^^  his  grenadier," 
would  prove  every  inch  of  him,  a  soldier's  son. 

General  Morrison's  force  was  now  in  the  enemy's 
country,  feeling  its  way  cautiously  towards  the  capital 
of  Arracan.  The  column  hugs  the  sea-shore  so  as  to 
communicate  with  its  store-sloops.  Sometimes  these 
are  out  of  reach,  and  ^^  the  men  are  put  upon  half- 
allowance."  The  elephants  are  all  sent  back  for 
provisions,  and  the  column  has  to  wait  for  their 
return.  Here  and  there  the  whole  force  is  obliged  to 
**  encamp  in  jungle,  close  under  the  hills,  within  300 
yards  of  the  beach."  Deer,  started  from  their  woody 
homes,  got  among  the  troops.  The  artillerymen 
catch  two,  and  give  one  to  Henry  Lawrence.  He 
explores  a  hill  with  Brigadier  Grant,  and  there,  ^^  on 
the  top,  which  you  might  have  supposed  had  never 
been  trod  by  man,"  they  found  '^a  stone  image  of 
BudhCf  as  large  as  life,  (miniLS  his  head,)  in  a  sitting 
posture."  They  hear  of  a  disaster  in  the  Arracan 
River.  **Conmiodore  Hayes,  with  the  shipping, 
attacked  a  stockade,  and  was  repulsed."  They  em- 
bark in  gun-boats,  cross  the  Myoo  River,  nearly  four 
miles  broad,  and  sail  up  creeks  which  lead  into  the 
Arracan  River.  The  creeks  run  one  into  another. 
The  water  in  them  is  only  200  or  300  yards  wide,  and 
our  Lieutenant  thinks  it  *'  a  most  favourable  place  for 
an  enterprising  enemy."    The  boats  were  '^  obliged  to 
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keep  80  close  to  the  bank  for  deep  water,  that  they 
often  touched  the  jungle/'  from  the  covert  of  which 
^'a  few  well-directed  discharges  of  mnsketiy  would 
have  cleared  the  decks."  Still  no  enemy  appears, 
though  now  and  then  a  suspicious-looking  craft  hangs 
about,  and  darts  away  as  soon  as  hailed.  They  pass 
a  large  pagoda  on  the  top  of  a  hill  '*  with  250  steps 
leading  to  it.  The  Burmah  flag  waved  on  its  smnmit, 
and  the  British  occupied  a  station  below  it !  "  a  dying 
jest  of  the  Arracan  Government. 

They  reach  the  Arracan  Biver  on  the  4th  of 
March;  join  their  shipping;  and  effect  a  landmg 
next  day.  A  stockade  had  commanded  the  landing- 
placo,  but  the  Burmese  had  not  the  courage  to  stay  in 
it,  and  loft  it  in  flames.  Lawrence  rejoices  at  getting 
on  shore,  having  been  two  days  without  a  change  of 
clothes,  and  packed  Uke  herrings,  '*  eleven  officers  and 
three  shippics  being  stowed  in  a  cabin  about  twelve 
foot  squiiro,  almost  on  the  top  of  each  other,"  with  the 
option  of  being  stewed  in  the  cabin,  or  roasted  in  the 
Hun."  However,  Dr.  Tytler,  one  of  the  party,  "  kept 
them  all  in  good  spirits; "  such  is  the  magic  of  one 
choorful  heart.  The  doctor  knows  the  language,  and 
luMula  exploring  expeditions.  They  meet  with  great 
civility  from  the  Mugh  people  in  the  villages — ^glad  to 
SCO  a  chance  of  shaking  off*  the  Burmese  yoke.  Some 
Mughs  come  into  camp  and  give  inteUigence  of  the 
ononiy,  who  are  stockaded  some  miles  off*,  in  numbers 
about  r),000,  with  ten  guns,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
King  of  Ava'a  sons  ;  *•  and  the  King  told  them  that  if 
they  retreated  they  should  all  lose  their  heads." 

After  great  delays  in  concentrating  the  force  and 
crossing  creeks,  the  British  column  begins  to  close 
upon  the  enemy.      Reconnoitring  parties  are  fired  on 
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be  jnngle ;  and  *^  sniping  "  goes  on  at  the  piekets.* 
approach  the  Padae  range  of  hills,  and  spend 
days  in  **  gaining  information  of  the  passes,  and 
ing  bridges  over  two  creeks."  One  of  these  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  camp ;  bodies  of  the 
r  appear  about  it;  and  three  companies  of 
ry  and  two  guns  (Henry  Lawrence's)  are 
td  down  to  protect  it.  He  says,  '*  the  infantry 
d  and  had  a  Uttle  skirmishing,  but  the  fellows 
not  advance  from  the  jungle,  to  which  they  are 
darhj  partial.  The  infantry  returned,  and  I  was 
id  to  unlimber  my  guns,  and  plant  them  at  the 
ice  of  the  bridge,  where  we  lay  all  night  without 
jrm.  I  felt  not  a  Uttle  anxious,  as  I  expected  we 
have  been  attacked  every  instant,  the  sentries 
I  said  they  heard  them  talking  within  a  dozen 


»f 


1 26th  March,  General  Morrison  forces  the  passes 

>  Padue  range,  with  little  loss.     The  country  is 

ected  with  creeks  and  ravines,  and  the  guns  can 

r  keep  up  with  the  troops.     On  the  27th,  the 

kde  of  Mahattie  is  attacked.     It  was  strongly 

ed  behind  a  creek  200  yards  wide,  and  the  troops 

I  till  the  tide  went  down,  and  '^  then  advanced  in 

olunms.     I  was  on  the  right,"  says  Lawrence, 

was  ordered  up  with  my  two  six-poxmders  and 

Lowitzers  to  within  250  or  300  yards,  where  we 

I  away.     I  could  not  then  see  what  was  going  on 

r  left,  but  I  heard  our  four  twelve-pounders  firing 

on  my  right  and  left  "  (as  a  mother  might  tell 

die  heard  her  own  children  !).     **  A  few  of  Her 

rty's  44th  were  *  sniping.'     The  remainder,  with 

epoys,  were  lying  on  their  stomachs.    After  firing 

an  hour,  I  saw  the  infantry  entering  on  the  left, 

5 
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and  immediately  those  near  me  advanced,  and  the  place 
was  cleared  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

(How  isolated  is  each  subordinate  officer  in  a 
battle ! — intent  on  his  own  desperate  fragment — seeing 
little  and  hearing  Uttle  of  all  beyond  the  little  focns  of 
confusion  he  is  in.  The  staff  alone  get  any  view  d 
the  struggle  as  a  whole.) 

The  fight  over,  the  British  force  '^  encamped  about 
a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  stockade ; ''  and  Henry 
Lawrence  saj'S,  **  As  soon  as  I  could  get  my  bed '^  up, 
I  took  a  good  sleep,  and  drove  away  all  my  fatigues." 
Happy  second  Ueutenant ! 

And  now  comes  the  final  struggle  for  the  capital. 
Arracan  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river,  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  a  swampy  valley,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hills  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  crowned  with 
temples  and  pagodas,  and  the  hollows  between  them 
filled  with  cither  a  jungle  or  a  marsh. 

The  British  General  found  these  hills,  on  the  29ih 
Miiroh  1825,  occupied  by  a  Burmese  force  of  from 
S.OOO  to  10,000  men.  His  own  force  was  about  the  latter 
number.  Three  thousand  Burmese  and  several  pieces 
of  cannon  guarded  the  pass  which  led  up  to  the  town. 
How  this  formidable  position  kept  the  British  force 
at   bay  for  three  days,  Henry  Lawrence   relates  on 


'"  Uow  well  ho  coulil  st-nno times  sleep  without  this  formal itr,  is  toM  by 
l\i),<ni'l  Fenninj:  in  the  following  Aiuwlote: — *' I  may  mention,"  he  liTi, 
•  >  ,>Mo  lit  do  iiu'itloiit  in  iIhi>tr:ition  of  his  uuselti;ih  disposition.  On  our  marck 
lo  Ainu'an  I  wa<  dotaohod  fnmi  hoai1-<iuartoi>  on  si^ecial  dutr  for  two  or  thitc 
mt^kt    0\i  rt*joinin^,  late  in  the  evening,  without  h»^  or  baggage,  I  took  shdier 

loi  the  lu^ht  in  L *s  little  hill -tent,  shared  with  Fordyi^e.    As  bed-time 

ikiitii\>.i«  hod  I  ohsorvod  onr  friond  l)U<ily  on;:a;:od  in  arranging  a  sleepiDg^plan 
iMi  <tu'  Ki**""*^>  ^'\i\\  the  Hid  of  :i  Ihvit-oloak  and  some  spare  COTeriog,  OB 
\»htJ»  hi«  |»»vN*Mitlv  >treto!iod  hinix^lt".  autl.  jnuntirg  to  his  be<1,  said,  'Kow, 
H«m,  \«>t«  ^1*^  there !  *  and  no  n'uum>trani>?  on  my  part  availed  to  shake  hif 
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the   8rd   of   April,  in    the   following  letter  to    his 
home : — 

I  am  at  length  enabled  to  report  my  arrival  at  Arracan  to 
my  beloyed  parents.  After  many  a  hard  day's  work  and 
many  a  tedious  march,  the  first  great  object  of  tbis  expedition 
has  been  effected,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  with  bnt  little  loss. 
•  •  .  .  We  halted  the  28th,  and  started  again  on  29th ; 
I  believe  without  any  intention  of  fighting,  but  merely  to 
take  up  a  position ;  but  about  seven  o'clock  I  heard  our  guns 
open  (four  of  which  were  with  the  advance),  and  a  httle 
fiurther  on  the  strongest  position  you  can  imagine  burst  upon 
my  view — no  less  than  seven  strongly  fortified  hills  flanking 
each  other.  It  was  at  the  sixth  hill  our  advanced  guns  were 
playing.  Those  in  the  rear  were  ordered  to  open  on  the  first 
hill ;  but  it  was  so  high,  and  we  were  so  far  off,  that  it  was 
bat  with  little  effect.  In  the  meantime,  news  came  from  the 
sixth  hill  that  we  had  attempted  to  storm,  and  had  been 
driven  back,  with  seven  officers  wounded.  All  the  guns  were 
ordered  there,  and  opened  within  400  yards,  under  a  trevien- 
dous  fire  from  four  or  five  hills.  In  about  an  hour  we  were 
ordered  to  retire,  and  as  I  was  going  with  the  rest,  a  man 
asked  me  to  take  back  the  limbers  of  four  guns  which  he  said 
were  in  a  pass.  This  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it ;  but  I  could 
not  refuse,  and  now  learnt  that  the  four  advanced  guns  had 
been  ordered  into  a  pass,  within  about  100  yards  of  the  hills, 
and  that  the  enemy's  fire  had  been  so  murderous  that  our 
men  had  been  ordered  to  abandon  them,  and  conceal  them- 
selves behind  some  banks  of  earth  which  were  fortunately 
near.  I  placed  the  limbers  behind  one  (bank),  and  lay  under 
another  almost  the  whole  day  with  Her  Majesty's  54th  and 
some  Sepoys.  Every  man  who  showed  his  head  was  most 
royally  saluted  !  I  have  scarce  time  to  finish  this  scrawl,  so 
I  will  just  say  that  we  got  over  this  disastrous  day  with  about 
100  killed  and  wounded.^^     On   the   night  of  the  SOth,  a 

"  The  foUowing  extract  explains  the  failare  of  this  attack :  -*'  29th. 
3Iarch«d  to  the  attack  of  the  fortified  heights  and  town  of  Arakan,  at  4.30  a.m. 
Ob  arriTing  near  the  pUce  the  advance  colnmn,  nnder  General  MacBean, 
halted  till  the  fog  (which  was  great)  had  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away.    It 


'jHTufr^  -TLS  :f ■^fcTkhi  viiiiiz.  ihcai  400  Tuds  of  them,  and  m 
.ctrCtfii  :•▼■:  rrenzj-iccr-rcdJers  ind  four  mortars^  twoheti; 
!i>;T':::ifr$  iz>i  :>-Mr  =icct±7?.  earlv  on  the  Slst,  and  fired  all 
Lif  ic>i  z:-rc.:.  A:  S  ?J[.  a  ixlumn  advanced  against  the 
i:r^c  IJI.  ."tirr.ec  ::.  izd  siv^zc^d  against  the  others  in  tin 
zicn— jT-  Ar«:cii<!r  sxl-iziz  aJTanein^r  opposite  our  batteiy. 
Vie  ▼-.ri?  T^rs  :^c!i  cj  S  ajc.  on  1st  April.  The  enemy, 
.::  iIicLT  xc^Ccrc^i::::!.  rT^*u:i:ed  the  fort,  which  is  dose 
ct-lijii  :i*f  1:11*.  Li  izj  nex:.  I  will  give  particnlan. 
Vn>ci2^  ill  -.5  vvfll.  I  :*rr.v'^-  mv  b^Iored  papa  and  ip^mmaj 


The  Ic::cr  rlrir^  ihe  •'  particulars  "  is  not  foith- 
ox'Uiinc.  b:::  :hev  arv  fclly  detailed  in  the  joomal,  and 
sonic  c:  ihti::  an:  well  worth  adding. 

Herv  :>  a  oous:iI:a::on  about  extricating  those  guns 
which  arv  Iviu^:  under  the  enemy's  fire  behind  the 
biuik^.  '•  Caytain  Anderson,  brigade-major,  came  down 
from  Ciener:il  MacBean  with  directions  to  Lamb" 
(who  ooniniandovl  the  guns)  ''  to  get  them  off.  He 
asked  tlie  b^s:  way.  I  offered  to  take  him  to  Lamb. 
He.  with  s<ni:o  hesitation,  agreeii "  (not  liking  evi- 
dently to  expose  the  younp>ter*s  life).  •'  I  took  him 
to  the  farthest  bank  at  which  I  had  been.  Lamb  was 
not  there.  The  men  said  they  knew,  and  Gunner 
Gray  offered  to  show  the  way.  Anderson  would  not 
allow  me  to  go  farther.  He  went,  and  returned 
safely :  but  just  as  he  started  (at  a  run) ,  a  shot  fell 
close  to  us.  Lamb  proposed  that  the  guns  should  be 
brought  off  at  night,  the  covering  party  keeping  up  a 


then  moTctl  on  to  adotilejntowhich  the  guns,  umicr  CAptain  Lamb,  were  ___ 
Hitlcrably  advanivd  to  h  hill  «lH>ut  UX)  f«i  in  hiM>;ht,  iutrenched  at  the  top.  TTm 
f{iinK  oiK'ned  on  this  at  1 5l»  ranis,  a  hoavv  firo,  under  cover  of  which  the  iii£uiti7 
Hcn'  onlcreil  to  8t«inn,  hat  the  hill  pr\>vinp:  much  too  steep,  they  were  obliged 
III  retire  with  great  1o6s.'General  Li.\i>8at*8  Diary. 
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;  the  iime.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  with- 
them  under  coyer  of  some  more  guns.  Anderson 
ne  his  horse,  a^d  I  rode  to  the  Colonel  in  camp, 
)w  his  opinion.  He  sent  me  to  the  General.  I 
ot  fit  to  be  seen,  but  went.  He  was  very  cool 
ollected;  told  me  that  Lamb  was  to  do  as  he 
and  should  have  as  many  guns  to  cover  him  as 
nted.  He  said  he  was  afraid  the  men  would  be 
ed  up ;  and  I  (impudently)  remarked  that  many 
een  knocked  down.  *  That/  he  said, '  ts  to  be 
ted  ! '  I  rode  back  to  Lamb,  taking  him  a  bottle 
(he  being  unwell),  and  shortly  after  walked  back 
up.  Just  after  dark,  two  six-poxmders  and  a 
of  44th  were  ordered  down  to  cover  the  retreat 
guns,  and  a  party  of  64th  and  some  of  our  men 
1  in  and  brought  them  oflF  with  drag-ropes,  with- 
ny  loss  save  two  wounded,  the  covering  guns 
ting  their  attention  by  blazing  away." 
18  enthusiasm  with  which  soldiers  (especially 
ones) ,  who  in  peace  would  give  their  own  Uves 
for  a  child,  enter  into  the  work  of  war,  is  seen  at 
)at  in  the  next  note. 

\h  March. — ^Nothing  was  done  ;  but  the  place  was  recon- 

I,  and  intelligence  received  of  a  path  which  led  round 

rear  of  No.  1  hill.     During  the  night  a  battery  was 

near  where  our  rear  guns  had  been  on  29th,   and 

daylight  of  81st,  we    had  two  24-pounders   under 

ig,   two  heavy  5|^-howitzers  under  Middlecoote,  and 

l2-pounders  under  Lawrence,  ready  to  open  on  them ; 

lole  being  under  the  command  of  Grawfurd.    I  think  I 

ore  anxious   (I  will  not  say  afraid)   while  we  were 

I  these  guns  in  battery,  than  when  the  heaviest  fire 

D   U8.     There  was  a  certain  stiUnesa — a  momentary 

ition  of  something  unpleasant — ^which  prevented  me 
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feeling  at  ease.  Tbongh  we  moved  down  in  the  atmoft 
silence,  it  was  evident  by  their  repeated  shouting,  yellingy 
and  ringing  of  bells,  that  they  knei{  we  were  about  Booie- 
thing.  Indeed  I  expected  a  volley  every  instant,  but  not  a 
shot  was  fired.  ...  At  daylight  we  opened  a  very  hetTj 
fire  on  them  from  the  guns  and  mortars.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  our  fellows  jumping  with  delight  when  a  good  shot  was 
made.  I  heard  one  man  tell  another  that  one  of  my  shots 
knocked  one  of  the  enemy's  guns  six  feet  into  the  air.  (I 
believe  I  had  upset  one.)  They  opened  guns  on  us  in  ill 
directions,  and  though  we  often  silenced  them  for  a  time,  u 
soon  as  our  fire  slackened  theirs  redoubled.  I  particolariy 
remarked  a  number  of  fellows  with  red  turbans,  who  were 
specially  active  in  sniping  at  us.  Many  a  shrapnell  did  I 
burst  over  their  heads,  which  must  have  knocked  seveial 
over ;  but  still  their  fire  was  almost  immediately  repeated. 
Many  of  their  shots  came  through  our  embrasures,  but  no 
one  in  the  battery  was  touched.  Towards  night  our  fire 
slackened,  and  we  heard  that  at  8  p.m.  Brigadier  Bichaidf 
with  the  first  brigade,  consisting  of  H.  M.*s  44th  and  the 
26th  and  49th  N.  I.,  left  camp  to  proceed  up  the  path  whiek 
had  been  discovered  to  lead  to  No.  1  hill.  This  path  took 
a  very  circuitous  route,  so  it  was  expected  they  would  not 
be  at  the  top  before  11  p.m.  At  10  p.m.  we  commenced 
firing  more  frequently  to  attract  their  attention,  and  about 
11  P.M.,  a  sky-rocket  and  a  very  few  shots  told  ns  thit 
Bichards  was  in  possession  of  the  1st  hill,  and  immediately 
after  of  the  2nd.  We  repeatedly  cheered  and  enooonged 
them,  having  felt  rather  anxious  as  to  their  movementi, 
knowing  that,  these  two  hills  in  our  possession,  we  had  tkM 
key  of  Arracan,  Bichards  immediately  sent  back  for  two  six* 
pounders,  which  were  taken  up  on  elephants.  .  .  . 

We  kept  up  a  gentle  fire  during  tiie  night,  and  early  is 
the  morning  the  enemy  turned  a  gun  from  No.  S  hill  on  oor 
people  in  No.  2.  Immediately  our  G-pounders,  which  had 
just  got  up  and  been  mounted,  returned  their  fire,  and  IBJ 
12-pounder  (which  had  been  laid  ready  to  open  fire  idMB 
our  troops    advanced)   burst   a    shrapnell    close  to   them. 
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*hen  we  ceased  firing,  and  our  troops  advanced  in  beantifal 
tyle.     Oh 

Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peacefal  life 

One  glance  at  their  array. 

They  drove  the  enemy  before  them  from  one  hill  to  the 
ther,^*  and  we  tnmed  oar  gnns  on  them  as  they  fled. 
feneral  MacBean,  with  another  colomn,  advanced  abont 
talf-past  7»  opposite  onr  battery,  against  the.  hill  from  which 
re  had  been  repnlsed  on  the  29th.  They  made  no  re- 
istance — ^the  flight  was  general — and  by  8  a.m.,  April  1st, 

be  whole  place  was  in  our  possession The  enemy 

led  precipitately  in  all  directions.  Parties  were  sent  ont 
Bd  cat  ap  some  of  them;  and  it  was  reported  that  one 
leiachment,  ander  Major  Mansel,  woold  have  taken  the 
lajah  that  night  had  not  a  horseman  throngh  mistake  shot 
he  gaide. 

As  soon  as  he  coold  get  leave  from  his  battery 
le  was  off  to  see  the  hills  which  had  given  so  much 
rouble.  How  calmed  and  sobered  now  the  train  of 
hought  I 

I  went  and  took  a  look  at  the  hill  opposite,  which  was 
'ery  strong  indeed,  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  so  steep 
hat  it  was  wiih  great  difficalty  I  coald  reach  the  top,  so  what 
nast  it  have  been  for  oar  poor  fellows  who  had  a  heavy 
lirect  and  flanking  fire  to  withstand,  as  well  as  the  difficalty 
if  the  ascent.  In  the  Pass  were  the  bodies  of  abont  a  dozen 
>f  oar  poor  Sepoys  who  had  fallen.  They  were  perhaps  the 
nost  gallant  seals  in  their  regiment.  I  heard  that  on  the 
S9ih  a  Sepoy  was  the  first  man  np  the  hill,  and  that  just  as 
le  gained  the  top  he  was  seen  to  roll  all  the  way  down,  most 
ikely,  poor  fellow,  never  to  rise  again.     From  the  Mortar 

>s  The  loeiie  is  well  described  in  General  Lindsay's  Diary : — **  1st  April. 
rioofM  in  camp  nnder  anns  before  dajbreak,  drawn  up  in  line  iaang  the 
leii^iti.  As  soon  as  the  fog  had  cleared  awaj  Brigadier  Richards  pushed  on 
viA  hit  colomn,  and  in  succession  drove  the  enemy  from  every  hill.  All  this 
«lag  teen  from  the  plain  below.  The  troops  there,  drawn  np,  greeted  them 
ridi  kMid  cheers ;  the  band's  drums  and  HSbB  playing  *  God  Save  the  King,'  as 
ich  height  was  gained." 
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Battery  those  who  were  killed  on  the  29th  could  be  pLiinlf 
seen,  and  onr  men  perceived  one  Sepoy  still  moYing;  so 
about  9  o'clock  at  night  Sergeant  Yolkers,  and  Oiumen 
Camming  and  Wilson,  volunteered  to  go  under  the  enem/i 
works,  and  if  he  was  alive,  bring  him  in.  These  gallint 
fellows  succeeded  in  their  humane  design,  and  by  keeping  i 
profound  silence,  escaped  the  enemy's  notice  until  they  had 
nearly  reached  t^  battery  agaiu,  when  they  made  a  little  noise, 
and  were  immediately  fired  upon,  but  fortunately  reached  iu 
in  safety.  [Alas,  Sergeant  Yolkers,  Gunners  Gumming  and 
Wilson,  that  there  were  no  Victoria  Crosses  in  your  day ! 
But  it  will  even  be  well  if  your  children  read  the  sioi; 
written  down  by  the  kind  hand  of  Henry  Lawrence.]  The 
poor  rescued  Sepoy  belonged  to  the  Madras  10th  Native 
Infantry,  and  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  but  seemed  dreadfolly 
wounded.  His  leg  was  hanging.  He  had  a  bad  wound  in 
his  neck,  besides  several  others  in  his  arm,  which  he  said  the 
Burmahs  had  inflicted  on  him  after  stripping  him.  They 
had  left  him  for  dead.  Poor  follow,  he  seemed  in  good 
spirits,  and  culled  for  water,  which  our  men  gave  him  with  i 
little  biscuit,  whch  he  readily  took  in  spite  of  caste."  We 
got  a  dooly  (litter)  and  sent  him  to  camp. 

Here  is  a  sympathizing  bit  that  might  have  been 
penned  at  forty  instead  of  at  nineteen. 

It  is  wonderful  how  one  the  character  of  Henij 
Lawrence  was  from  first  to  last,  ever  grovring,  rising, 
maturing,  mellowing,  but  never  changing. 

^rd  April  1825.— Bode  back  to  Mahattie  to  see  our  poor 

fellows  who  were  wounded.      [Apparently  the  hospital  had 

— -^      ^— ^■^^—— — ^-^^■^^-^— ^™— ^■^■^— ^— ^^^-^^■^^— ^— ^-^■^— ^■^—^— ^-^— ^■^■^^^■^— ^^^^— »i^»^^^^^^i^— ^— p^i^^ 

1*  There  arc  hardly  any  high -caste  men  in  the  Madras  native  army ;  and 
had  this  poor  fellow  heen  one  of  them,  he  would  prohahly  hava  died  radiff 
than  take  water  from  European  hands.  The  celebrated  General  Skinner  med 
to  relate  how  he  foand  a  wounded  Soohahdar  dying  on  the  battle-field  of 
thirst  and  loss  of  blo<xl,  and  offered  him  a  drink  of  water.  The  SoobahdAraid 
faintly,  "  My  caste,  sir  I  my  caste  I "  General  Skinner  pressed  the  water  <■ 
him  again,  saying,  <*  We  are  alone,  no  one  will  see  yon."  The  Soobahdv 
shook  his  head,  and  said, "  God  sees  me!'*  What  is  to  be  done  with  such 
men  ?    Teach  them  the  truth. 
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been  formed  there.]  Neeland,  who  was  shot  through  the 
body,  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  is  a  good  soldier.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  in  some  danger.  Smith  was  shot  in  the  leg 
(when  with  one  of  my  guns)  at  Mahattie.  He  is  I  hope 
doing  well ;  is  a  fine  lad  aud  bears  it  patiently,  as  do  Lacey 
and  Curray  of  6th  company,  the  former  of  whom  had  a  ball 
in  the  shonlder,  and  the  latter  lost  his  leg. 

This  is  really  to  be  an  o£Bcer,  a  leader  not  a  driver 
of  soldiers.  It  is  natural  and  well  to  jot  down  with 
sorrow  in  our  journals,  after  a  battle,  the  brother 
ofi&cers  "  shot  through  the  body  "  or  **  the  leg,"  Ukely 
to  get  over  it  or  not.  But  it  is  well  too,  nay  better, 
to  remember  the  Neelands  and  the  Smiths,  with  a 
hearty  comrade  interest  in  their  several  wounds,  and 
a  commander's  knowledge  of  theu:  mdividual  merits ; 
and  not  to  leave  them  altogether  to  the  sad  chronicle 
of  the  surgeon  and  the  nurse. 

One  more  extract  and  we  may  leave  the  journal 
of  the  Arracan  Campaign  : — 

April  5th. — Early  in  the  morning  tried  with  Greene  to 
find  the  path  by  which  Bichards  ascended  the  hills,  bnt  conld 
not.  However,  we  had  a  pretty  walk  in  the  woods,  and  came 
upon  a  very  picturesque  k^e,  which  runs  under  the  hills,  and 
apparently  forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  ascent. 
To  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  Burmahs  greatly  trusted. 

April  6th. — We  got  a  Lascar,  who  had  been  up  with  the 
gons,  as  a  guide,  and  were  more  fortunate  in  finding  the 
path,  which  was  particularly  intricate,  and  so  narrow  in  many 
parts  as  only  to  admit  of  a  single  person.  We  made  a  large 
circuit  to  the  left  of  the  hills,  cleared  the  lake,  and  then 
turned  into  the  right,  and  had  to  ascend  several  minor  hills 
before  we  reached  the  first  fortified  one. 

The  hills  were  tremendously  steep,  and  if  the  Burmahs  had 
only  dreamt  of  being  attacked  on  that  side,  they  might  have 
destroyed  every  man  of  us ;  but  they  foolishly  reUed  on  the 
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apparent  strength  of  their  position,  and  did  not  even  keep  a 
look-out  in  this  quarter,  so  that  we  took  No.  1  hill  by  the 
bayonet  without  firing  a  shot,  and  No.  2  almost  as  easily.  This 
hiU  was  regularly  stockaded,  and  appeared  the  highest  of  the 
range.  From  it  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  camp,  and  the 
other  hills  and  works.  The  descent  for  about  80  yards  was 
almost  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  and  there  was  a  fine 
causeway  to  the  foot  of  No.  8,  which  seemed  14  or  15  feet 

perpendicular  height  from  the  path Imagine  from  the 

chain  of  masonry  works  of  very  ancient  date  that  this  has 

been  a  connected  line  of  hill  forts On  the  first  rear 

hill  was  a  very  ancient  pagoda,  entirely  in  ruins,  and  from  it, 
to  the  rear,  was  the  most  beautiful  prospect  I  had  ever  seen ; 
and  Greene  and  I  sat  nearly  half-an-hour,  admiring  the  noble 
works  of  nature  and  of  man  around  us.  To  our  left  were 
most  romantic  hills  with  verdant  plains,  intersected  with 
lakes,  in  several  of  which  were  little  islands  with  a  few  hots 
on  them ;  and  close  on  the  right  we  had  a  fiiU  view  of 
Arracan  emerging  from  behind  the  range  of  fortified  hills  on 
which  we  stood.  Never  did  it  appear  to  so  much  advantage, 
for  here  we  had  a  full  view  of  all  its  beauties,  its  numberless 
pagodas,  its  peculiar  houses,  and  the  riv^r  running  through 
the  town,  without  being  ofiended  by  its  unwholesome  odour. 
This  town,  we  thought,  had  but  one  short  month  ago  been 
thronged  with  numerous  inhabitants.  Now  what  a  difierence ! 
Desolation!  Not  a  native  to  be  seen.  None  but  a  hired 
soldiery  and  a  set  of  rapacious  camp-followers.  But  they 
deserved  it,  for  they  are  a  barbarous  race.  Our  camp  fit>m 
these  hills  seemed  a  mere  nothing,  and  the  Burmahs,  no 
doubt,  thought  so  too,  and  looked  on  us  as  a  mere  handful 
given  over  to  destruction.  Oh !  I  shall  never  forget,  their 
shouts  and  their  horrid  yells  of  defiance  on  the  29th.     Thej 

went  to  my  heart  then,  and  I  think  I  still  hear  them 

On  coming  back  through  the  pass,  we  saw  a  poor  Light 
Infantry  Sepoy  (a  Brahmin)  heaping  up  the  dry  wood  OYer 
what  we  took  for  a  grave.  On  being  asked,  he  said  it  was  his 
brother.     I  felt  for  him. 

With  the  fall  of  the  capital  the  whole  Burmese 
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province  of  Arracan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
Jid  General  Morrison  might  now  have  hoped  to  find 
I  passage  through  the  Yoomadoung  mountains,  and 
msh  on  to  join  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  the  valley 
>f  the  Irrawaddy.  ^^  But  within  the  walls  of  that 
;ity  the  progress  of  this  division  was  arrested  by  the 
land  of  pestilence.  In  a  month  General  Morrison 
lad  no  longer  an  army/'^^  The  rains  set  in  early  in 
klay.  The  country,  which  had  been  a  swamp  before, 
low  f eeked  with  malaria.  Fever  and  dysentery  broke 
mt  in  June,  and  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
jToops.^^  The  force  was  broken  up  and  dispersed, 
lome  to  islands  on  the  coast  and  some  to  Calcutta. 
Lieutenant  Eirby,  the  Adjutant  of  the  Artillery  divi- 
tion,  was  obUged  to  take  sick-leave,  and  Henry 
Ijawrence  was  appointed  to  the  adjutancy.  For 
veeks  together  he  and  his  Colonel  were  the  only 
officers  of  artillery,  out  of  a  body  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
rho  sat  down  together  at  the  mess- table.  At  length 
16  too  was  struck  down  and  was  sent  round  to  Cal- 
^tia  ^  for  three  months'  change  of  air ;  after  which 
le  returned  to  his  duty  and  remained  till  again 
attacked  with  sickness  after  the  declaration  of  peace. ^^ 


M  HftTelock't  Memoirt  of  the  Tkrte  Campaigns  in  Ava,     Introdncdoo, 

^  **  The  fickneM  and  mortality  in  Arakan,  between  the  middle  of  Jane  1825 
lad  1st  Janoaiy  1826,  was  nnpreoedentedlj  g^reat.  Oat  of  aboat  two  handrcd 
Suopean  officers,  seventy  had  died,  and  sereral,  who  went  away  sick,  never 
•eomcd.  Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  army  (European  and  Native)  died, 
lad  the  name  given  to  the  place,  '  Death's  Bazaar,'  seems  not  inapplicable. 
lome  one  obeenred  that  the  name  Arakan  being  reversed,  was  NA-Kara^  or 
turdUest.*' — Extract  from  Private  Diary  of  General  Lindeay, 

I*  The  exact  dates  of  these  two  attacks  seem  marked  by  the  following 
Btriet  in  the  Diary  of  his  friend  Lewin,  who  appears  to  have  sacoeeded  him 
D  the  adjatancy : — 

**  Tueaday^  Nov,  Iff,  1825. — Poor  Lawrence's  sufferings  have  been  acute 
or  these  two  days.  [*'  Wednesday,  Nov,  ^d. 
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This  peace  was  dictated  to  the  humbled  court  of 
Ava  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  at  Yandaboo,  only 
sixty  miles  from  the  Burmese  capital,  on  24th  Feb- 
ruary 1826;  aud  by  its  terms  (instead  of  Bengal 
being  added  to  Burmah,  as  the  boasting  war  party 
had  proposed)  Arracan  and  Tenasserim  were  ceded  to 
the  British,  and  the  Burmese  renounced  their  claimfl 
to  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Assam,  Cachar, 
Jyntea,  and  Munnipoor :  a  lesson  which  served'  that 
nation  for  six-and-twenty  years. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  of  Sir  George  Craufurd*8  Reminiscences. 

The  Rev.  G.  Craafard  left  India  in  1881.  In  1889  he 
saccceded  to  the  family  baronetcy ;  and  is  still  residing  at 
Bnrgh  Hall,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  nnwearied  in  well-doing. 
Among  the  reminiscences  of  his  chaplaincy  in  India  are  tiro 
incidents  of  great  historic  interest ;  one  connected  with 
Suttee,  and  the  other  with  the  notorious  policy  known  as 
"relifpous  neutrality." 

The  practice  of  Suttee  in  the  British  Indian  territories 
wan  officially  declared  illegal  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  on 
the  4th  December  1829.  A  month  or  two  before  this, 
Sir  George  remembers  a  Suttee  having  been  attempted  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  under  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  and  defeated 
by  the  humanity,  courage,  and  ii-isdom  of  two  Englishmen 


«  Wednesday,  Nov,  2ii</.— Early  this  morning  we  bade  fareweU  to  our  dear 
brother  Lawrence,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  boats." 

-Sabbath,  March  26(A,  1826. — (Arracan)- Lawrence  does  not  seem  to 
oomprehend  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

•*  Ttutday,  April  11 M.— Poor  L wry  ill  with  fever. 

^  Tlmrada^^  April  13^.— Poor  L is  andergoing  severe  snflering. 

^Frida^t  April  14^.— We  have  prayed  that  poor  L might  be  spand, 

Ua  pflfaia  mitigated.    Uow  remarkable  that  to-day  he  haa  been  mnch 
\  nd  ftw  frooi  foTer. ' 
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J4r.  G.  BrowDy  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Bev.  — 
laddntoshy  a  Baptist  missionary).  These  two  good  men, 
earing  what  vras  going  on,  repaired  to  the  spot,  forced  their 
«y  np  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  producing  the  sacred  hooks  of 
be  Hindoos,  informed  the  officiating  Pandits  and  Brahmins 
liat  ihey  would  allow  nothing  that  was  not  according  to  the 
3tier  of  the  Hindoo  law.  To  this  the  Pandits  could  not 
bject,  and  the  result  was  that — 

Ist.  No  oil,  or  other  inflammable  substance,  was  allowed 
0  be  poured  over  the  wood. 

2nd.  The  widow  was  led  to  the  Ganges,  and  there  im- 
lersed,  so  that  her  garments  were  dripping  wet,  instead  of 
ly  and  ready  to  ignite. 

8rd*  The  Brahmins  were  forbidden  either  to  bind  the 
ridow  down  to  the  pile  or  give  her  intoxicating  drugs.  The 
aerifice  must  be  voluntary,  or  not  at  all.  So  the  widow  was 
rfk  unbound  and  in  her  senses. 

Lastly.  No  priest  was  allowed  to  fire  the  pile.  The  books 
leelared  that  the  widow  must  do  this  herself. 

These  points  having  been  insisted  on,  the  trembling 
ridow,  with  wet  clothes  clinging  round  her,  mounted  the 
ital  pile,  and  worked  herself  up  so  far  as  to  apply  the  torch. 
iut  as  the  flames  began  to  rise,  and  climb  from  log  to  log, 
nd  dart  their  horrid  tongues  at  the  poor  widow,  she  became 
estless'and  excited.  First  she  gathered  up  one  leg,  then  the 
Aher,  then  gazed  wildly  round  upon  the  howling  priests,  then 
iood  upright,  and  duiced  and  shrieked  with  pain,  and  at 
arty  unable  to  bear  it  longer,  leapt  out  of  the  fire.  On  this, 
he  Englishmen  stepped  forward  and  took  her  under  the  pro- 
eetion  of  British  law.  Of  course,  her  family  would  have 
lothing  to  say  to  her ;  so  her  humane  rescuers  set  her  up  in 
k  small  shop  in  the  bazaar ;  and  whenever  either  of  them 
Msaed,  she  used  to  run  out  into  the  street  and  make  salaams, 
iiyiiig  out,  **  That's  the  good  sahib  that  saved  my  life ! '' 

The  next  incident  is  historically  valuable,  as  marking  the 
leiy  the  time,  and  the  cause  of  chaplains  being  forbidden  to 
xplain  Christiaiiity  to  the  Sepoys,  or  baptize  them,  even  if 
hey  applied  for  it. 
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While  Sir  George  Craoford  was  chaplain  at  Allahalad, 
ahout  1880,  the  Sepoys  of  the  Native  InfiBaitiyy  who  were  then 
stationed,  were  in  the  habit,  when  on  daty  in  the  fort,  of  coming 
uninvited  to  Sir  George's  quarters,  and  asking  him  to  tell  them 
about  the  Christian  religion.  Sir  George  and  his  catechist  (a 
son  of  the  Persian  Mirza  Abn  Talib  Khan,  who  visited  England) 
nsed  gladly  to  answer  all  sach  inquiries,  and  as  folly  as  time 
permitted,  preached  the  Gospel  to  all  comers.  The  Sepoyi 
became  great  friends  with  the  Padre  Sahib,  and  invited  him 
to  come  down  to  their  own  ranks  and  preach  to  them,  as  it 
was  only  now  and  then  that  they  were  put  on  fort  datf. 
Sir  George  said  he  would  come  with  pleasure  if  they  really 
wished  it ;  and  on  their  writing  him  a  polite  letter  of  invita- 
tion, he  and  the  catechist  went  down  to  the  Sepoy  lines. 
There  they  found  a  space  decently  cleared,  with  two  chain 
placed  for  them,  and  actually  a  desk  for  their  books,  which 
the  Sepoys  had  extemporized  in  imitation  of  the  English 
custom.  Sir  George  and  Mirza  took  their  seats,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  English  Church  Catechism  to  the 
listening  crowd  of  Sepoys.  While  thus  happily  engaged,  a 
shadow  fell  over  the  circle,  and  looking  up.  Sir  George  sawan 

elephant  passing,  on   which   sat  two  ofiScers   of  the  1 

whose  looks  betokened  no  good  will  to  what  was  going  on. 
But  the  Padre  and  Mirza  went  on  with  their  class.  Pre* 
sently,  however,  a  murmur  arose  that  the  commanding  officer 
was  coming  ;  and  as  the  Sepoys  fell  back,  the  chaplain  found 

himself  confronted  by  Major  ,  evidently  greatly  excited. 

Perceiving  tliat  something  was  amiss,  but  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  the  chaplain  rose  from  his  chair.  Upon  which  a  con- 
versation ensued  to  this  effect : — 

Major. — What  is  this,  Mr,  Craufurd  ? 

Chaplain. — ^What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Major. — Why,  sir,  I  mean  that  you  are  preaching  to 
the  Sepoys.  You're  exciting  my  men  to  insubordination. 
You'll  cause  an  insurrection,  sir,  and  we  shall  all  be  murdered 
at  midnight ! 

Chaplain. — ^The  Sepoys  invited  me  to  come,  and  I  am 
11616  hj  their  desire. 
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Major. — That  must  be  fiedse ! 

Chaplain. — Ask  the  Sepoys  yourself,  sir. 

The  assembly  vras  then  dispersed.  But  next  day  General 
jirley,  who  commanded  the  division,  sent  for  Mr.  Crauford. 
he  Oeneral  was  a  kind  man,  and  was  believed  to  have  no 
>jection  to  what  had  been  done,  bat  yielding  to  the  argn- 

ents  of  Major ,  he  reproved  Mr.  Craofnrd,  and  repeated 

le  very  expression  of  the  Major,  that  the  officers  would  be 
1  murdered  in  their  beds  some  night  if  this  went  on. 
Promise  me,  Mr.  Craufurd,  that  you  will  not  preach  to  the 
epoys  any  more  !  "  Mr*  Craufurd  said  he  could  not  make 
ly  such  promise,  unless  it  were  made  plain  to  him  as  a  duty. 
Then,'*  said  the  General,  '*  I  fear  I  must  put  you  under 
Test,  Mr.  Craufurd*'*  At  length  Mr.  Craufurd  consented 
di  to  preach  again  till  reference  could  be  made  to  the 
rovemor-General  (Lord  William  Bentinck)  on  the  subject* 
i  was  understood  that  Lord  William's  own  judgment  was 
rerbome  by  the  advisers  around  him ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
rders  were  conveyed  through  good  Archdeacon  Corrie  to 
[r.  Craufurd,  that  he  was  not  to  visit  the  Sepoys  in  their 
nes  again.  Mr.  Craufurd  said  to  the  General,  '*  What  if  the 
epoys  visit  me  at  my  house  ? "  General  Marley  did  not 
elieve  they  would,  and  said,  laughingly,  that  he  was  welcome 
)  preach  to  all  who  came  to  him  there.  The  Sepoys  did 
9me  to  Mr.  Craufurd  in  the  fort,  as  before ;  and,  as  before, 
ir.  Craufurd  preached  to  them.  They  were  very  curious  to 
now  why  Mr.  Craufurd  would  not  come  again  to  their  lines, 

nd  what  was  the  "  tumasha  "  with  the  Major  ?    Mr.  C 

did  them  that  Government  had  forbidden  him  to  explain  to 
hem  in  their  own  lines  what  the  Christian  religion  was.  The 
lepoys  could  not  believe  it ;  seeing  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
lie  Sahibs  themselves.  The  instruction  in  the  fort  went  on, 
owever,  and  soon  several  Sepoys  were  candidates  for  baptism. 
£r.  Craufurd,  after  what  had  happened,  thought  it  right  to 
ak  Archdeacon  Corrie  for  leave  to  baptize  them ;  and  the 
rebdeacon,  after  again  taking  the  Governor-General's  orders, 
splied  that  he  was  deeply  grieved  indeed  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
oflition,  but  must  prohibit  his  baptizing  the  Sepoy  candidates  ! 
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These  proceedings  were  followed  by  the  issue  of  orders  to 
all  chaplains,  that  they  were  not  to  speak  at  all  to  the  NatiTa 
soldiery  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  a  prohibition  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  force. 

Major  f   who  was  thus  unhappily  instrumental  in 

shutting  out  the  Native  soldieiy  from  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity,  lived  to  rise  to  the 
highest  ranks  and  commands  of  the  Indian  army,  and  to  see 
that  great  Mutiny  which  arose,  in  1857,  from  the  sincere  but 
ignorant  belief  of  the  Sepoys,  that  a  greased  cartridge  could  be 
a  vehicle  of  religion.  Most  barbarously  did  the  mutineers 
murder  him,  and  nearly  all  under  his  command ;  and  no 
incident  of  that  dreadful  time  has  been  more  bitterly  mourned 
by  Englishmen.  But  would  not  the  ground  of  that  Mutiny 
have  been  entirely  withdrawn,  had  we,  during  the  previous 
thirty  years,  allowed  the  Sepoys  to  cultivate,  if  they  wished,  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  our  chaplains,  and  acquaint  them- 
selves  with  the  only  way  in  which  we  believe  our  religion  can 
be  embraced?  And  have  we  since  learnt  this  lesson  from 
the  Mutiny?  Are  we  not  still  doing  all  we  can  to  shroud 
Christianity  in  mystery,  and  make  our  religion  a  bugbear  ? 

H.  £. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

From  July  1826  to  1887. 

CB  LxAVB  TO  Calcutta — Nursed  by  Rev.  G.  Craufubd  — 
Obdebxo  to  England— Yoyaoe  to  China — ^Abbival  at  Home 
— ^Entby  in  ms  Mother's  Diary — ^Letitia  Lawrence  at 
Fahan — ^Mrs.  Heath — ^Anoel  Heath — Honoria  Marshall — 
Mebtino  of  Henry  and  his  Sister — ^The  young  Lieutenant 
nvenruTES  Family  Prayers — What  became  of  Scott's  Bible 
— Occupations  of  a  Sick  Furlough — Teaching  his  Sisters 
— Joins  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  Ireland — ^Example 

OF   RiPFINGALE,    THE   ArTIST ^INFLUENCE   OF  MaRCIA   Ej^OX 

The  Preaching  of  Robert  Hall  at  Bristol — John  Lawrence 

WANTS  TO  BE  A  SOLDIER — ^EDsNRY  DISSUADES  HIM — ^HeNRY  FIRST 

MEETS  Honoria  Marshall — Springtime  of  Love — Return 
TO  La)iA,  WITH  John  and  Sister  Honoru — ^Henry  posted 
to  Foot  Artillery  at  Eurnaul — Studying  the  Languages 
with  George — Eulogy  of  James  Abbott — Sketch  of  an 
Oriental  Adventurer — ^Visit  to  the  Simla  Hills — ^A  Native 
Chief  with  a  Pocket  Bible  —  Sunday  Thoughts  in  the 
Forest — Letter  of  the  Lieutenant  to  the  Governor- 
General  ABOUT  Field  Artillery — ^Death  of  his  Friend, 
John  Edwards — ^Visrr  to  Captain  Cautley  and  f&E  Ganges 
Canal — ^Transferred  to  Horse  Artillery — ^The  Brothers 
RAISE  A  Fund  for  their  Mother — Correspondence  with 
Letitia — ^Henry  passes  the  Examination  for  Interpreter 
at  Cawnpoor — George*s  Interview  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
— ^Henry  appointed  to  the  Revenue  Survey,  and  Reforms  it 
— ^Ths  Lessons  learned  in  Five  Years'  Surveying. 

^HEN  Henry  Lawrence  reached  Calcutta,  to  whose 

louse  did  he  go  ?  that  we  may  know  in  what  mind 

6 
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he  came  back  from  war  and  pestilence.  He  went 
straight  to  the  good  chaplain,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
at  Dum-Dum,  in  1824,  who  was  still  minister  of  the 
Old  Church  in  the  capital.  With  shaven  head  and 
gannt  look,  the  very  ghost  of  the  athletic  lad  who 
marched  from  **  Fairy  Hall "  two  years  ago,  he  tottered 
in,  was  put  to  bed,  and  nursed  as  if  he  were  a  son. 
And  here  he  stayed  till  the  doctors  ordered  him  home 
to  England,  as  the  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 
fearful  Arracan  fever. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  long  sea  voyage,  he  wu 
advised  to  proceed  by  the  China  route.  Those  were 
the  monopoly  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
their  right  royal  merchant-ships,  built  either  to  cany 
or  defend  the  trade,  still  kept  the  Chinese  waten 
against  fnend  and  foe.  On  board  of  one  of  these, 
the  H.  E.  I.  C.  ship  Macqueen,  Captain  Walker,  Henij 
Lawrence  embarked  on  the  2nd  August  1826.  He 
used  to  tell  his  sister  Letitia  that  when  he  awoke  that 
morning  he  found  George  Craufurd  (the  same  faithfiil 
friend  who  had  seen  him  sail  for  the  Burmese  war) 
watching  once  more  beside  his  bed. 

**  Talk  of  the  affection  of  women,"  he  said, 
''  nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  of  that  good 
man!"  And  so  parted  young  pilgrim  and  soie 
guide. 

Contrary  winds  and  tides  detained  them  in  the 
Hooghly  till  the  14th,  when  they  sailed  from  Sanger 
Point.  His  Journal,  which  was  now  resumed,  takes 
an  amusing  survey  of  the  officers  and  passengers,  in 
which,  happily,  the  captain  appears  kind ;  and  the 
doctor,  ^^  a  man  of  sense  and  education,  from  whom 
mnch  is  to  be  acquired,  and  not  partial  to  medicine, 
bat  ready  to  answer  indents  on   his  library."     Of 
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course  he  soon  finds  out  the  one  man  on  board  who 
has  no  friends.  ' '  The  captain's  clerk  was  an  unfor- 
tunate fellow  who  seemed  to  be  shunned  by  all. 
Although  his  situation  was  not  the  most  dignified  in 
the  ship,  I  used  often,  of  an  evening,  to  sit  on  the 
poop  talking  to  him,  and  found  him  a  very  rational 
fellow.  I  heard  he  was  partial  to  liquor,  but  never 
perceived  it."  The  conversation  in  the  cuddy  is  all 
about  betel-nut,  cotton,  opium,  and  scandal,  so  he 
remains  in  his  cabin  often  all  day,  walking  a  little  in 
the  evening,  **  but  soon  getting  tired ; "  the  strong 
sinewy  lad,  who  a  year  ago  was  half  the  night  and 
day  helping  his  men  and  cattle  to  drag  the  guns 
along  the  coast  of  Arracan.  When  will  he  shake  off 
this  dreadful  blasting  fever  ?  Alas !  never.  He  is  to 
feel  its  effects  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  it  is  part 
of  his  greatness  to  triumph  over  them. 

On  the  30th  August  they  reach  Penang.  Henry 
Lawrence  stretches  his  legs  on  shore,  and,  like  a  true 
artilleryman,  foregathers  at  once  with  Lieutenant  Day 
of  his  own  corps,  who  is  in  the  fort,  and  insists  on  his 
taking  up  his  quarters  there.  They  had  never  met 
before,  and  Lawrence  makes  note  of  him  as  ''  a  quiet 
good-natured  Lishman,  quite  happy  at  meeting  a 
countryman."  Two-and -twenty  years  later  Henry 
Lawrence,  the  poUtical  agent,  will  be  standing  in  a 
siege-battery,  amidst  the  roar  of  opposing  guns,  and 
admiring  the  undisturbed  precision  with  which  John 
Day,  the  pride  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  breaches  the 
fortress  of  Mooltan. 

The  Macqueen  sailed  again  on  the  6th  September 
from  Penang,  and  ''  stood  into  Singapore  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  with  a  gentle  breeze.  The 
innumerable  islets  were  very  picturesque ;  and  Singa- 
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pore  itself,  with  its  white  houses,  had  a  yeiy  pleamK 
appearance."  Lawrence  goes  ashore  and  finds  anathtf 
artillery  officer,  Lieutenant  P.  Jackson,  who  reeeifii 
him  hospitably.  Then  off  again  on  the  18th;  th0 
Straits  are  left  behind;  they  enter  the  China  Seiiy 
and  on  the  1st  October  he  lands  at  Macao,  is  leeog^ 
nized  and  kindly  entertained  by  ''RavenshaWi  who 
was  at  Addiscombe,''  and  spends  some  days  then, 
seeing  what  is  to  be  seen — *^  the  forts,  churches,  and 
monasteries ;  "  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ihs 
Portuguese  there  are  a  ^'  despicable  race,  all  natifBi 
of  Goa:  two  or  three  hundred  rabble  soldiers,  ind 
a  greater  number  of  priests."  On  the  12th  October 
he  rows  up  to  Wampoa,  where  the  ship  is,  uA 
thence  visits  Oanton;  but  what  he  saw  there,  ind 
what  befell  after  on  the  voyage  to  England,  we  know 
not,  for  the  rest  of  the  journal  is  lost.  So  let  in 
bring  him  home  ourselves,  and  give  that  fever-?ra8ted 
lad,  bronzed  with  his  first  campaign,  to  the  arms  of 
his  father  and  mother. 

There  is  an  extract,  without  date,  from  Hn. 
Lawrence's  journal  (but  it  must  be  about  May  1827), 
in  which  she  says,  **  Returned  from  Arracan,  after  tha 
Burmese  war,  my  dearest  beloved  Henry  Montgomoy, 
not  twenty-one  years  old,  but  reduced  by  sickness  and 
suffering  to  more  than  double  that  age."  And  then, 
communing  with  her  own  heart  about  him  from  child- 
hood up,  she  adds, — ''  Self-denial  and  affection  to  his 
whole  family  were  ever  the  prominent  features  of  his 
character."  Good  words  these  to  win  from  a  mother 
somewhat  strict  in  judgment!  And  time  has  only 
added  to  their  truth. 

Letitia  at  this  time  was  not  at  home.  She  had 
been  spending  the  winter  in  Ireland  with  Mrs.  Heath, 
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widow  of  Admiral  Heath,  at  Fahan,  on  the  banks  of 
wild  Lough  Swilly.  She  wad  ill,  and  needed  change 
of  air;  and  month  after  month  glided  by  in  that 
qoiet  spot  without  her  dreaming  that  Henry  was  in 
the  good  ship  Macqueen  slowly  coming  back  across 
the  seas.  Her  thoughts  to  be  aure  were  ever  in  exile 
with  him,  as  most  in  the  house  could  tell.  Good 
Mrs.  Heath,  as  she  sat  in  the  twiUght  evenings, 
cutting  out  little  black  figures  in  paper  in  the  most 
wonderful  way,  to  stick  on  pincushions  and  sell  to  help 
a  blind  asylum,  was  always  a  ready  listener.  It  must 
have  been  a  bad  case  that  she  could  not  sympathize 
in !  There  was  Angel  Heath  too,  the  Admiral's 
daughter  by  a  former  wife.  She  was  Letitia's  own 
chosen  friend,  and  knew  what  her  brother  Henry's 
loss  had  been  to  her.  Never  was  Angel  tired  of 
picturing  hhn  in  India,  or  wondering  when  he  might 
return.  And  lastly  there  was  that  lovely  Honoria 
Marshall,  the  Admiral's  niece,  with  her  bright  face 
and  golden  hair  over  her  shoulders,  gliding  like  quiet 
light  about  the  old  house  at  Fahan.  She  at  least  had 
never  heard  of  brother  Henry,  and  it  was  hke  a  new 
book  to  tell  her  all  about  him  ;  to  sit  down  with  her 
upon  the  sea-shore,  bring  forth  from  her  pocket  that 
heap  of  Henry's  old  letters,  and  read  them  all  afresh. 
And  so  the  winter  had  gone  by  in  sympathy  and  heart- 
communion  ;  and  Letitia  was  getting  strong,  but  still 
they  would  not  let  her  go  from  Fahan ;  when  one 
bright  day  in  April  came  a  letter  from  Clifton  with 
the  incredible  news  that  Henry  himself  was  coming 
home  sick  from  India,  and  might  arrive  any  day  in  Eng- 
land. It  iras  therefore  her  father's  order  that  Letitia 
march  at  once  and  rejoin  the  fEunily  head-quarters ; 
for  in  the  comer  of  his  heart  he  did  not  want  Master 
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Heury  to  be  running  away  again  as  soon  as  he  reached 
home,  to  go  in  search  of  Miss  Letitia. 

Now  an  order  from  the  Colonel  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  disputed,  even  by  his  eldest  daughter,  who  held 
the  post  of  adjutant  in  the  OUfton  garrison.  But  it 
so  happened  that  no  o^cort  offered  for  some  time,  and 
when  at  last  Letitia  and  Angel  Heath  were  steaming 
into  the  port  of  Liverpool,  a  boat  was  seen  coming 
off,  and  Letitia  pointing  out  a  figure  in  it,  said  to 
Angel,  **  That's  Henry !  "  We  can  all  fancy  their 
meeting ;  but  no  one,  unless  he  knew  Henry  Law- 
rence, could  imagine  that  instead  of  returning  home 
he  would  proceed  to  drag  his  sister  and  her  friend  all 
over  Liverpool  hunting  for  his  chum  Ackers,  who  had 
left  India  sick  three  years  ago ;  and  whom  they 
found  at  last  quite  hearty  in  his  father's  house. 

On  the  second  or  third  evening  after  they  had  all 
re-assembled  at  Clifton,  Henry  Lawrence  observed 
tliat  there  were  no  family  prayers.  It  had  simply 
never  been  the  custom  of  the  house.  Aunt  Angel, 
when  she  was  with  them,  used  to  gather  little  assem- 
blies of  the  children  in  her  own  bedroom,  but  neither 
Colonel  nor  Mrs.  Lawrence  were  of  the  party.  The 
advance  that  Heury  Lawrence  had  made  in  the 
higher  and  inner  life  since  he  left  home  as  a  boy  of 
Hixto(^n  is  well  marked  in  the  fact  that  the  absence  of 
fiunily  prayers  now  struck  him.  He  asked  Letitia  if 
she  thought  their  father  and  mother  would  object  to 
liavn  thorn.  '*  No,"  she  said,  "  not  if  you  propose  it." 
1 1 JH  return  home  had  been  a  great  joy  to  both  parents. 
ll(^  was  the  first  of  their  sons  who  had  yet  come  back 
to  fjliuldon  their  eyes.  He  had  shown  himself  a  true 
Hi»i(li(^r'H  Hon  in  the  Arraean  campaign;  and  his  father 
WHM  proud  of  him.    He  was  sick,  and  his  mother's 
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love  was  all  called  out.     If  a  move  was  to  be  made  in 
the  house,  truly  he  was  the  one,  and  now  was  the 
time  to  make  it.     So  he  went  to  his  box  and  brought 
oat  the  large  Scott's  Bible  that  good  Mr.  Craufurd 
had  given  him.     It  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
voyage  home  from  India,  during  which  he  had  occu- 
pied himself  in  turning  many  of  the  Psalms  into  verse. 
He   now  took  it  into  the  drawing-room   and   said, 
*  *  Mother,  suppose  we  read  a  chapter  before  we  part 
for  the   night."     She  assented   at   once.     He  then 
said,  *^  Shall  I  ring  and  ask  the  servants  if  they  would 
like  to  join  ?  ''     To  this  there  was  a  little  demur  about 
the  servants  being  engaged  at  this  hour ;  and  a  slight 
demonstration  of  surprise  ;  but  as  there  was  no  actual 
opposition,  Henry  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to  his  old 
Mend  Ellen  Moss,  ^^  Ellen,  we  are  going  to  read  a  chap- 
ter, and  any  of  you  who  like  can  join  us.     Ellen  and  an- 
other came  at  once ;  and  the  family  prayers  thus  begun 
in  the  house,  were  continued  ever  after,  both  morning 
and  evening.     Mrs.  Lawrence  herself  usually  read  them 
in  the  morning,  and  at  other  times  one  of  the  children. 
This  all  seems  very  simple  to  write  or  read ;  but 
in  practice  it  was  a  hard,  a  bold,  and  a  faithfid  thing 
for  a  young  man  to  do  in  his  parents'  house.     Let  any 
one  in  the  same  circumstances  try  it,  and  may  he  meet 
^th  the  same  success.  •^>^ 

I  The  Bible  is  still  in  his  sister's  possession,  with 

[      this  inscription  in  his  own  hand  in  the  first  volume : — 

.« 

The  Rev.  George  Craufdrd  (now  Sir  George)  gave  me 

this  book  in  the  year  1824  or  1825.    I  took  it  to  China,  and 

t        bron^t  it  home  in  1827,  where  I  left  it  with  my  dear  mother 

^  1829.    I  now  make  it  over  to  my  sister  Letitia  with  my 

bert  love. 

I.  

\  Qi/Um^  OcioUr  %ird,  1848.  H.  M.  LaWBENOE. 


^ 

"i 
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Henry  Lawrence's  stay  in  England  extended  to 
nearly  two  years  and  a  hsdf.     His  health  was  a  kng 
time  recovering  anything  like  strength.     In  the  ouiU 
of  a  walk,  or  book,  or  happy  chat,  forgetfnl  of  Amea 
and  its  fevers,  back  came  the  relentless  foe  and  roM  | 
him  up  in  blankets,  like  a  sick  child.    But  the  attaita 
grew  less  violent  as  the  English  climate  took  effiBd; 
and  the   energy  of  his  nature,   which   had  gra% 
developed  during  the  last  five  years  of  military  serriee^ 
and  was  fEist  passing  into  that  restless  activity  wUdk 
became  his  habit,  soon  revived  and  demanded  oeei^i- 
tion.  As  long  as  he  was  at  Clifton  he  constituted  hin- 
self,  nolens  volens,  the  schoolmaster  of  his  youngar 
sisters.    He  had  a  perfect  instinct  for  teaching  aol 
gathering  any  one  within  his  reach,  and  soon  foima 
himself  in  the  girls'  schoolroom  inquiring  into  thflir 
curricvlumy  and  holding  a  benevolent  but  provoking 
examination  into  their  progress.   He  pronounced  their 
sums  too  bad  to  be  endured,  and  they,  no  doubti 
thought  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  quite  dreadfoL 
But  the  very  youngest  of  them  soon  saw  that  he  took 
and  gave  all  this  trouble  for  their  good,  and  learnt  dailf 
to  love  their  dear  pedagogue-brother  more.* 

Quite  as  eager  was  he  to  be  taught  himself.  In 
the  autumn  of  1828,  he  and  his  brother  officer,  lieoL 
Fordyce  (also  on  sick  leave  with  Arracan  fever)  got 
permission  to  join  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  acquired  that  practical 


1  There  is  a  charming  8i)eciinen  of  bis  f atherly-fratemitj  in  a  letter 
Ql)oat  midnight  on  the  Ist  April  1829,  and  gently  laid  on  the  bed  of  on 
sistcrR  whilst  nho  8le]>t,  that  it  might  welcome  her  when  she  awoke  on  \M 
birthday.  After  some  loving  approval  of  what  he  had  seen  in  her  tinea  ki 
came  home,  mixed  with  as  loving  advice,  he  comes  to  the  rirtne  and  gnea  ti 
tnithfalness  which  he  has  marked  in  her,  and  adds, — <*  Yon  know  I  do  not  liki 
to  see  yon  cr}'ing,  bat  when  yon  did  so  about  a  fortnight  ago,  on  being  nnJHdlf 
aoctued  by  M of  deceiving,  /  could  have  bottled  the  tears,*' 
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ice  of  the  science  which  enabled  him  a  few 
[lerwards  to  revolntionize  the  revenue  survey 
in  India.  He  always  spoke  with  warmth  of 
Iness  of  the  Boyal  Engineer  officers  in  this  Irish 
and  their  readiness  to  give  him  professional 
tion. 

tried  hard  also  during  this  sick  furlough  to 
I  himself  in  drawing,  and  took  lessons  for  that 

from  Mr.  Rippingale.  Together  they  took 
Iks  in  the  woods,  sketching  from  nature  ;  and 
J  Lawrence  attained  to  little  proficiency  with 
>encil  or  brush,  he  felt  deeply  the  influence  of 
iter's  decided  piety;  and  his  manner  at  this 
;ame  serious  and  impressed.  In  this  good  man, 
ng  himself  for  a  living,  yet  (as  his  pupil  dis- 
)  sharing  what  he  had  with  those  who  had 
eniy  Lawrence  saw  another  of  those  examples 
lenial  and  benevolence  which  it  pleased  God  to 
o  constantly  in  his  way,  as  if  to  build  up  within 
)  heart  of  a  benefactor.  Speaking  of  Rippingale, 
[  to  say  that,  as  far  '^  as  he  could  see,  the  poor 
ose  who  did  most  for  others." 
s  list  of  those  who  influenced  for  good  the 
leart  of  Henry  Lawrence,  would  be  imperfect 

adding  the  name  of  his  cousin  Marcia  Enox. 
B  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  and  schoolmaster 
le,  the  Reverend  James  Enox,  and  he  had 
her  therefore  in  his  boyhood.  But  she  was 
dder  than  he ;  and  not  till  this  sick  furlough 
idia,  when  in  the  autunm  of  1827  he  revisited 
[!ollege,  and  his  relatives  in  Ireland,  did  he 
^preciate  her  character.  Perhaps  she  herself 
;  then  (like  Aunt  Angel,  under  the  same  roof,) 
-self  out  to  win  the  Uttle  soul.    But  now  by  the 
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brighter  light  of  Mr.  Craufurd's  teachings,  he  couU 
read  and  understand  her.  A  great  and  loving  reverence 
sprang  up  in  his  mind  towards  her,  as  he  saw  bv 
humbly  teaching  the  poor  Irish  under  hedgerows,  ini  j 
gathering  in  immortal  waifs  and  strays ;  and  there  ie  ^ 
no  doubt  that  her  example  strongly  influenced  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  always  spoke  of  her  as  the 
most  consistent  Christian  that  he  knew. 

Another  advantage  which  he  greatly  enjoyed  at 
this  time  was  attending  the  preaching  of  the  BeveieDl 
Bobert  Hall.  The  ministry  of  tliis  celebrated  ma 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  still  brightening  as  it  set; 
and  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike  flocked  to 
hear  those  wondrous  discourses  which,  bent  with  pain 
and  disease,  and  propped  up  by  pillows  in  his  pnlpiti 
'^  that  old  man  eloquent "  poured  forth  in  the  Baptist 
chapel  at  Bristol.  Henry  Lawrence  and  his  eldest 
sister  went  over  constantly  from  Clifton  to  hear  him* 
Lctitia  was  delicate  and  unable  to  walk  much,  aod 
many  a  time  did  her  brothers  Henry  and  John  join 
hands  and  carry  her  between  them  up  the  hills  to  be 
in  time  for  Bobert  Hall. 

Just  about  the  time  when  Henry  came  home  sick, 
was  a  turning-point  in  his  younger  brother's  life.    A 
writership  had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  but 
John's  heart  did  not  kindle  to  either  a  college  conrsei 
or  a  quill-driving  career.     He  did  not  know  then  what 
a  deal  can  be  done  in  the  world  by  a  quill  with  a  good 
broad  nib,  in  a  good  strong  fist.      His  father  was  a 
soldier,  and  his   three   brothers  Alex,    George,  and 
Henry,  were  all  soldiers,   and  he  would  be  a  soldier 
too.     He  would  ask  Mr.    Hudleston  to   change  the 
writership  for  a  cavalry  appointment.     The  judgment 
of  all  his  friends  was  against  this.     His  father  held  op 
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is  own  case  as  a  warning,  and  said,  ''  Look  at  me. 
ifier  all  that  I  have  gone  through,  here  I  am  fighting 
}r  pensions  in  my  old  age.  If  you  wish  to  end  your 
areer  in  this  way,  be  a  soldier.  But  if  you  want  to 
6  independent,  be  a  civilian."  Still  John  felt  that  the 
rmy  would  be  his  choice,  till  Henry  came  home  from 
adia,  and  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale.  He  had 
&en  enough  of  both  services,  civil  and  military,  to 
ssure  John  that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
dvantages  of  the  two,  either  as  a  provision  or  a 
areer ;  and  that  the  writership  would  enable  him  to 
e  the  greater  help  to  his  parents.  Letitia's  voice 
ras  all  on  the  same  side,  so  that  John  got  no  comfort 
1  any  comer  of  the  house,  and  surrendering  at  dis- 
retion  to  the  allied  sages  of  the  family,  went  off  to 
laileybury,  and  ''  took  at  the  flood  "  the  tide  of  a 
Teat  life. 

Daring  one  of  John's  vacations  the  two  brothers 
ook  a  walking  tour  through  Wales ;  and  an  old  slip  of 
«per  on  which  Henry  jotted  down  the  names  of 
Qouutains,  valleys,  passes,  castles,  and  places  that 
liey  saw,  with  here  and  there  a  characteristic  epithet, 
diows  how  he  enjoyed  the  scenery. 

Another  time  he  went  over  to  Paris,  and  wanted 

bis  sister  Letitia  to  go  with  him.     She  denied  herself; 

and  he,  rather  provoked  at  that  in  her  which  he  always 

practised  himself,  laid  out  what  he  called  ''  her  share  '' 

in  books,  and  brought  them  home  to  her. 

In  August  1827,  Henry  Lawrence  first  met  his 
cousin'  Honoria  Marshall  (of  whom  we  got  a  glimpse 
^  Fahan  in  the  preceding  winter}.     She  came  now  to 

*  '  Bttiry  Lawrence's  matenial  grandfather,  the  Rct.  G.  Knox,  rector  of 
^'■Sv^tad  Honoria  Marshall's  paternal  grandoiother,  Angel,  were  brother  and 
*^i  ddUreo  of  Colonel  Knox  of  Rathmnllen. 
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pay  a  visit  to  Letitia  Lawrence  at  Clifton,  and  saw 
brother  Henry,  of  whom  she  had  heard  snch  loTiDg 
eulogies  when  he  was  thought  to  be  on  the  other  si^ 
the  globe. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  they  met  again  for 
a  few  hours,  when  Henry  went  to  Ireland,  and  called 
at  Fahan  to  deliver  some  presents  for  Mrs.  Heath. 

In  the  spring  of  1828  both  Honoria  Marshall  and 
Letitia  Lawrence  were  staying  with  their  relatives  the 
Josiah  Heaths  at   Twickenham;    and   here,   Henij, 
coming  to  and  fro,  saw  more  than  ever  of  the  fair  Irish 
cousin.    Most  fair  and  loveable  indeed  she  was.    Ha 
home,  since  she  was  four  years  old,  had  been  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt  at  Fahan ;  and  her  childhood  was 
passed  on  the  lovely  but  lonely  shore  of  the  '*  Lake  of 
Shadows."     The  open  air,  the  sky,  the  fields,  the  sea, 
these  were  her  playfellows ;  and  in  after-life  she  lued 
to  say  she  got  her  schooling  mostly  from  the  pebbles 
on  the  beach.     Truly  here  she  learnt  a  deep  love  of 
nature,  a  high  romance  of  feeUng,  a  habit  of  self- 
communion,  and  a  content  with  solitude,  which  would 
have  made  poetry  of  any  lot.      And  so  thought  Hem; 
Lawrence  as  he  looked  and  listened.     Soon  he  opened 
his  heart  to  his  wise  sister,  and  wondered  at  her  not 
anticipating  his  story.     But  how  humble  he  was  !    It 
was  of  course  not  to  be  expected  that  Honoria  Marshall 
could  ever  care  for  him.     He  was  not  good  enon^ 
for  her.    But  he  would  consult  Angel  Heath.     Alas  I 
she  thought  it  most  imprudent.      They   were  little 
better  than  children.     Cruel  Angel !     You  were  like  a 
frost  in  spring.      The  coming  flowers  went  back  into 
their  hearts. 

Next  year,  the  cousins  all  met  again  at  the  ^'Josiah 
Heaths  "  in  Bedford  Square.     Do  look  at  those  two, 
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I  about  the  streets  of  London,  hand-in-hand, 

0  children — ^Honoria  staring  at  the  shops  and 
at  Honoria !  What  a  rustic  she  is— fresh  from 
A  wilds,  perfectly  happy  in  new  cotton  frocks, 
is  older,  and,  though  an  angel,  knows  worse 
f  said  '*  better  ")•  Kind,  foolish  Angel  robes 
.  in  silk.  Of  course,  she  is  beautiful — ^but  she 
t  as  beautiful  before.  Did  you  hear  that  man 
street  say  to  his  friend  as  she  passed,  **  She*8 
inted,  at  any  rate  I  "  Yes,  she  was  indeed— by 
ater-hand  that  made  the  rose  red  and  the  lily 

;  all  this  while  Henry  does  not  speak.  He 
ind  Ustens,  and  approves;  he  cross-questions 
as  to  Honoria's  bringing-up  at  Fahan.  Was  it 
s  ?  What  books  did  they  read  when  Letitia 
ft  winter  there  ?  And  he  is  satisfied.  But  still 
3  not  speak.    Why  ?    Who  shall  say  ?    But 

1  his  character,  after  knowing  him  for  twenty- 
ars  ?  Very  humble,  very  dutiful,  very  self- 
f.  Then  perhaps  he  is  thinking  little  of  him- 
d  much  of  others.     Let  us  be  patient  too. 

1  now  the  time  is  coming  round  for  him  to 
to  India.  The  Arracan  fever  has  not  been 
1,  nor  ever  will  be;  but  his  general  health  is 
than  it  was;  the  furlough  is  nearly  expired, 
must  go  back  to  his  grim  twelve-pounders.  It 
a  hard  struggle  this  time  to  leave  father  and 
;    he  greatly  broken,   and  both   aged.'     So 

r  nephew,  James  Knox,  writbg  to  hia  friend  Mr.  Richards,  to  intro- 
to  Ck>lonel  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  thos  pictores  them  at  the  close 


dear  man,  he  is  now  a  min ;  hnt  the  sad  remains  of  what  he 
ninded  soldier  and  gentleman,  and  the  nearest  thing  that  I  ever 
0  descriptions  of  the  chivalry  of  the  olden  time.    He  was  highly 
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impressed  is  he  with  the  precariousness  of  his  fEiiher'i 
life,  and  the  slender  means  that  will  be  left  for  his 
mother,  that  he  goes  up  to  London,  and  consnlts  thdi 
old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  Stephen,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  insuring  his  father's  life  for  4,000/.  Bat  it  is  too 
late ;  it  cannot  now  be  done.  Well,  as  soon  as  he 
gets  back  to  India,  he  will  propose  to  all  the  other- 
brothers  to  unite  and  form  a  fund  against  the  evil  day 
of  mourning ;  and  here  is  John  ready  to  help. 

John  has  just  finished  his  college  course  at  Hailey- 
bury,  and  is  to  go  out  to  India  with  Henry ;  and  a 
sister  has  promised  to  go  with  them.  The  day  comes 
that  they  must  leave  London.  Henry  has  a  dread  of 
scenes,  so  he  deliberately  takes  them  all  to  see  Tom 
O'Shanter  in  Regent  Street ;  and  there,  on  the  steps 
of  a  shilling  show,  he  says  ''Good-by"  to  Angd 
Heath  and  Honoria  Marshall,  none  knowing  if  it  is 
for  ever. 

The  last  day  that  he  was  at  home,  he  put  into  his 
sister  Letitia's  hand  the  following  favourite  passage, 
that  he  had  written  out  and  marked,  **  With  Henry's 
love."     It  gives  us  a  good  look  into  his  mind  : — 

The  Religion  of  the  heart  may  be  supplanted  by  i 
religion  of  the  imagination,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the 
social  aflections  are  often  dislodged  or  corrupted  by  fSaclitiooi 
sensibilities.  Every  one  knows  that  an  artificial  excitemenl 
of  all  the  kind  and  tender  emotions  of  our  nature,  may  tab 
place  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  Hence  the 
power  of  poetry,  and  the  drama.     But  eveiy  one  must  also 


dLstingnished  in  his  profession,  and  bears  the  marks  of  hard  service.  I 
knew  a  man  who  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  the  ideas  of  nncompronuiivi 
hoDonr  and  integritj.  It  would  take  np  too  much  paper  for  me  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  character  of  my  aunt.  She  is  a  counterpart  of  her  hnsband  ii 
adnd,  and  to  fonn  any  idea  of  her  character,  you  ought  to  know  how  ibe  bil 
and  brought  np  an  immense  family." 
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[>w  that  these  feelings,  however  vivid,  and  seemingly  pnre 
1  salntary  they  may  be,  and  however  nearly  they  may 
emble  the  genuine  workings  of  the  sonl,  are  so  far  from 
facing  the  same  softening  effect  npon  the  character,  that 
ry.^nd  rather  to  indurate  the  heart.  Whenever  excite- 
nts  of  any  kind  are  regarded  distinctly  as  a  source  of 
:iiriou§  {Measure,  then,  instead  of  expanding  the  bosom  with 
leficent  energy,  instead  of  dispelling  the  sinister  purposes 
selfishness,  instead  of  shedding  the  softness  and  warmth  of 
lerous  love  through  the  moral  system,  they  become  a 
ezing  centre  of  solitary  and  unsocial  indulgence,  and  at 
gth  displace  every  emotion  that  deserves  to  be  called 
taous.  No  cloak  of  selfishness  is,  in  fact,  more  impene- 
ble  than  that  which  usually  envelops  a  pampered  imagina- 
n*  The  reality  of  woe  is  the  very  circumstance  that 
ralyses  sympathy ;  and  the  eyes  that  can  pour  forth  their 
ods  of  commiseration  for  the  sorrows  of  the  Romance  or 
)  Drama,  grudge  a  tear  to  the  substantial  wretchedness  of 
)  unhappy.  Much  more  often  than  not,  this  kind  of 
various  sensitiveness  to  fiction  is  conjoined  with  a  callous- 
38,  that  enables  the  subject  of  it  to  pass  the  affecting 
aiaions  of  domestic  life  in  immovable  apathy ;  the  heart 
9  become,  like  that  of  Leviathan,  '*  firm  as  a  stone,  yea 
rd  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone." — Natural  History 
Enthusiasm. 

t9lk  Auijuat  1829.  H.  M.  L. 

On  the  2nd  Septenoiber  1829,  Henry  Lawrence,  his 
other  John,  and  their  sister  Honoria,  sailed  from 
^rtsmouth  for  India  on  board  the  Thalia^  Captain 
den.  On  the  24th,  he  writes  to  Letitia  as  few 
others  write : — 

The  Pilot  left  us  so  soon,  and  I  was  otherwise  so  dis- 
led,  that  I  could  not  write  as  I  would  have  wished  to  my 
fling  Lettice.  Her  sweet  note  is  still  before  me,  and  will 
ar  be  prized  as  one  of  my  most  valuable  acquisitions. 
deed  I  know  nothing  that  can  give  me  purer  delight  than  a 
re  and  certain  confidence  of  your  unaffected  good  opinion, 
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independent  of  my  claim  npon  yon  as  a  brother.  It  hii 
always  been  my  aim,  and  the  chief  object  of  my  ambitiim, 
and  the  feeling  of  having  obtained  and  confirmed  it  in  qito 
of  my  many  frailties,  sends  me  onyny  way  almost  rejoiciiigi 
Such  were  my  feelings  on  receipt  of. your  note  at  Portsmonthp 
and  they  have  now  lost  none  of  their  intensity.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  want  little  more  on  earth  than  your  appmed 
affection,  and  though  to  live  and  die  under  the  same  rool 
would  be  to  me  more  than  fame  and  wealth,  I  can  rest  m6 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  obtained,  and  hope  to  retain  mite 
all  tbe  chances  of  life ;  and  when  all  earthly  passes  awiji 
may  wo  not  be  separated  in  that  dwelling  from  whence  "  then 
is  no  going  out."  In  the  midst  of  my  utmost  bitteniMi 
I  would  still  repeat,  "  I  regret  not  having  come  homep"  and 
indeed  I  do  not.  What  have  I  not  gained  in  that  re-amoB 
with  my  family  ?  More,  far  more,  than  can  be  set  against  it 
in  fevers,  privations,  fatigues,  or  aught  that  may  have  obtained 
passport  home.  So  strongly  do  I  feel  this  that  my  adfiae 
shall  ever  be  given  to  young  invalids  to  pursue  the  same 
course,  renew  the  afiections  of  their  childhood,  and  become 
acquainted  in  manhood  with  what  in  their  youth  they  could 
not  appreciate — the  pleasures  of  a  Iwme^  and  the  beauties  of 
their  native  country.  .  .  .  Dr.  Jackson  (a  fellow-passenger) 
has  a  little  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  which  we,  with  tiiie  help  of 
our  books,  have  taken  to  study  together.  It  was  what  I  long 
wanted.  ...  We  have  four  artillery  cadets,  rather  nice  lads, 
whom  I  am  trying  to  do  something  with.  Also  two  infiuatiy, 
two  assistant  surgeons,  and  two  free  mariners;  all  qdei 
people.  .  .  .  John  studies  as  much  as  the  effects  of  sickneai 
will  permit. 

(This  alludes  to  the  Native  languages,  at  which 
the  two  brothers  worked  together  during  the  voyage.) 

The  Tlialia  reached  Calcutta  on  the  9th  Febroaij 
1830,  after  a  voyage  of  five  months  and  a  weekl 
(There  was  no  overland  route  in  those  days,  and  it 
was  well  for  voyagers  who  had  Mineralogy,  Natiu 
^'ongiuigeSf  or  other  resources  wherewith  to  redeem 
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le.)  Here  the  brothers  parted.  John  had  to 
1  examination  in  Native  languages  at  the  college 
cntta  before  he  could  enter  upon  civil  duties. 

got  posted  to  a  company  of  Foot  Artillery 
was  stationed  at  Eumaul,  on  the  then  north- 
ontier,  for  the  sake  of  being  once  more  with  his 
lyfellow,  brother  George,  now  Adjutant  of  the 
ivalry  regiment,  which  was  also  at  that  station. 
)  had  just  married  (the  boy  we  saw  last  at 
ombe — so  time  runs  on!^,  and  this  rebuilt  a 
for  Henry  also.  For  eighteen  happy  months 
lived  here  under  George's  roof,  studying  hard 

Native  languages,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
mtal  moonshee  of  the  2nd  Cavalry.  As  on  board 
9  got  his  younger  brother  John,  so  at  Eumaul  he 
\  elder  brother  George  to  join  him  in  his  studies  ; 
le  helped  the  other;  for  if  Henry  was  most 
rious,  George,  having  served  with  Native  troops, 
talk  most  Hindustani.  George,  however,  soon 
ed  of  this  dry  work,  and  left  his  fatherly  younger 
r  to  plod  on  alone,  much  vexed  with  all  things  : 
3  for  being  idle,  the  languages  for  being  quite 
it  from  English  in  their  idioms,  and  the 
hee  for  being  stupid.  (It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
e  moonshee  of  every  young  Englishman  in  India 
3  same  defect ;  till,  with  incredible  patience,  he 
is  in  making  his  refractory  pupil  nearly  as  wise 
iself ;  then  all  is  generously  forgiven,  and  the 
ilities  of  a  year  or  two  are  soothed  away  with  a 
rupees !) 

ere  was  a  famous  racket-court  at  Eumaul,  and 
one  tough  game  there,  with  George  and  others, 
enry  Lawrence's  consolation,  after  a  battle  royal 
le  moonshee  and  *'  The  Moors." 
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With  an  eye  to  some  day  getting  into  the  HoTse 
Artillery  (ambition  of  eveiy  yonng  artilleiyman) ,  he 
''  went  through  the  riding-school "  of  the  2nd  CaTaliy. 
The  large  share  of  out-door  occupation  which  feU  to 
him  in  afker-lifei  the  extent  of  country  over  which  his 
duties  lay,  his  own  desire  to  see  and  explore  elVeij- 
thing,  and  his  natural  impetuosity  of  temperameat, 
made  him  spend  much  of  his  time  on  horseback,  and 
few  men  in  India  could  endure  the  distances  he  some- 
times rode. 

There  i^  a  Journal  of  a  Month  in  the  East,  ar  tkt 
Travels  of  a  Topechee  (Artilleryman) ,  in  which,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  sister  Letitia,  at  home,  he 
describes  a  hasty  trip  to  the  Himalaya  Hills,  appa- 
rently in  October  1830.  Two  or  three  passages  in  it 
are  worth  quotmg. 

Here  is  a  warm-hearted  parting  with  his  friend 
James  Abbott ;  neither  knowing  then  how  much  thej 
were  to  be  thrown  together  in  after-life : — 

On  the  momiDg  of  the  Ist  of  October,  at  gunfire,  or,  in 
plainer  terms,  daybreak,  I  donned  my  httle  lace  jacket  and 
large  coat,  and  mounted  on  an  Arab  belonging  to  Oenfinl 
Adams  (who  is  at  Simla),  with  my  sword  by  my  side,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  parade-ground,  where  were  assembled  Captain 
Brooke,  the  two  Abbotts,  and  Brind.  We  had  some  desultoij 
talk,  and  I  led  young  Abbott  aside  and  asked  him  to  write  to 
me  on  bis  march,  or  when  at  Mhow,  where  he  is  just  going, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  as  he  is  one  of  a  thousand.    In 

his  principles,  like  L ,  he  has  a  more  pleasing  manner, 

and  very  superior  talent.  We  may  not  meet  again,  but  I  will 
not  soon  forget  one  whom  I  greatly  admire ;  ...  as  pure 
and  as  true  as  the  day/ 


^  Colonel  James  Abbott  himself,  recalling  the«e  days,  says  ol 
'*  His  mind  even  then  was  greatly  improved  by  a  judicious  coarse  of  readiiig, 
ftnd  by  the  habit  of  reflection  and  self-examination.  He  especially  applied 
Umself  to  Military  History,  with  a  riew  to  comprehend  the  strong  aod 
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The  next  is  a  good  sketch  of  an  Oriental  adyentnrer, 
with  reflections  on  Native  chiefs,  which  show  a  mind 
expanding  with  study,  and  taking  up  opinion : — 

While  retoming  home  from  my  ride  I  met  a  gay  party  of 
moonted  natives,  headed  by  a  man  rather  advanced  in  years ;  he 
took* no  notice  of  me,  and  I  was  equally  reserved,  but  I  inquired 
of  one  of  the  followers  who  was  lagging  behind  who  the  gentle- 
man was,  and  learnt  that  he  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
notorious  Nawaub  Oholaum  Eadir,  the  Afghan  chief,  who, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  seized  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  put 
out  his  eyes.  The  butcher's  reign  was  short,  for  the  Mabrattas 
almost  immediately  drove  him  out  of  the  capital,  and  I  always 
nnderstood,  took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  true  enough  that  my  friend  is  the  said 
Oholaum,  wherever  he  has  come  from,  for  I  recollect  tbe 
Native  papers  lately  mentioning  his  sueing  for  forgiveness 
from  the  present  King,  the  son  of  his  victim.  I  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  this  man's  revenues,  but  I  will  mention  a  very 
eommon  trait  in  the  Native  character,  which  is,  that  although 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  well-mounted  and  armed  men, 
he  is  now  living  close  to  the  cantonments,  in  a  small  and 
tattered  tent  (at  which  a  half-batta  subaltern  would  turn  his 
noee  up) ;  and  his  followers,  I  fancy,  live  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven ;  but  so  it  is :  with  Blacky  everything  is  for 
display,  and  many  a  dashing  fellow  carries  his  fortune  in  his 
horse  and  accoutrements,  and  should  he  have  more  than 
enough  for  that,  he  hires  such  a  chap  as  himself  to  ride 
behind  him»  and  perhaps  does  not  spend  half-a-dozen  rupees 
a  month  on  everything  else.  I  intended,  on  this  man's  case,. 
to  have  hinged  a  dissertation  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Indi- 
vidoals  and  of  States  in  the  East;  but  he  has  already 
ooeupied  too  much  space ;  I  will,  therefore,  refer  you  to  a 


point*  of  the  tactics  of  aU  who  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  war.  ...  It  was  all 
diia  time,  I  think,  that  he  informed  me  of  having  constmcted  the  plot  of  a  tale 
feaadcd  upon  the  exploits  of  those  celebrated  pirates,  the  Angrias,  who  were 
•o  long  the  aeonrgee  of  the  Bombay  coast.  He  repeated  also  to  me  some  Terses 
he  had  written  npon  the  poor  reward  for  sendee  which  his  father,  a  veteran 
seamed  with  scars,  had  met  with  from  Goremment' 


»t 
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capital  anthority  on  most  subjects  connected  with  India,  who, 
on  this  score,  acted  the  prophet  for  about  thirty  years.  He 
said,  '*  We  act  as  if  the  Native  powers  were  to  last  for  erer: 
for  my  part,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  a  few  yean,  not 
one  of  the  present  states  should  be  in  existence."  This  wu 
said  when  the  country  bristled  with  independent  Rajahs  or 
chiefs,  who  were  all  more  or  less  implicated  in  a  confederacy 
against  us ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  At  this  moment 
Scindiah,  with  half  his  territoiy,  and  a  mere  cipher  as  to 
power,  is  the  sole  remnant  of  them  all.  Munro  was  an 
extraordinary  man,  and,  I  think,  without  exception,  the  Teiy 
best  servant  the  Company  ever  possessed.  Had  he  been 
placed  under  similar  circumstances .  he  would  have  been  a 
Wellington.  His  fertility  of  mind,  coolness,  and  straight- 
forward determination  to  effect  whatever  he  was  employed  in, 
always  ensured  success  ;  as  a  civilian  he  was  worth  a  mint  of 
the  common  stamp ;  and  as  a  soldier,  his  letters  in  early  life, 
and  his  short  career  at  the  head  of  a  handfal  of  men  during 
the  Pindaree  war,  show  him  to  have  been  of  the  first  order. 
And  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  his  conduct  of  the  Bunnah 
war  (for  it  was  he  that  was  the  life  and  soul  of  it)  speab 
volumes.  He  had  an  eye  and  a  thought  for  every  contin- 
gency, and  to  him  alone  are  we  obliged  for  the  results  of  that 
business ;  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  occurrences  of  the  war,  that  but  for  him 
(who  had  no  other  means  than  the  resources  of  his  own  mind 
to  guide  him)  the  army  would  have  been  removed  firom 
Rangoon,  to  perish  on  the  coast  of  Arracan. 

But  what  means  the  mysterious  blank  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  ? 

After  breakfast  we  betook  ourselves  to  our  several  employ- 
ments. Mine  was  to  despatch  various  letters,  in  which 
employment  I  am  never  occupied,  but  I  wish  I  was  writing 
to . 

No  doubt  we  shall  see  the  blank  filled  up  before 
vng.    Let  us  wait.     Here  we  see  him,  though  given 
galloping,  **  merciful  to  his  beast :  " — 
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Lay  down  on  the  floor  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  dressed 
and  went  out  to  see  my  horse  Conrad,  who  is  my  sole  stand- 
by. He  is  a  grey  Arab,  somewhat  old,  but  still  a  good  horse. 
Her  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  neighing,  and  he  is  belli- 
gerently imbued  when  in  company  wiUi  other  horses.  I  take 
80  much  care  of  him  that  I  suspect  he  will  die.  That  he  may 
come  in  cool  I  always  walk  him  the  last  three  or  four  miles  ; 
and  as  I  walk  myself  the  first  hour,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
joomey  I  get  over  the  ground. 

Very  quaint  is  the  next  criticism  by  onr  lieutenant 
of  twenty-four.  After  a  hard  ride,  short  nap,  and 
simple  breakfast)  *'  read  Watts  on  the  Mind  till  twelve 
o'clock ;  very  useful  book  for  children  and  guardians  ; 
contains  many  useful  hints  for  conduct  and  study,  but 
somehow  he  appears  neither  deep  or  very  new." 

On  reaching  Simla,  and  going  on  to  Eotgurb,  he 
quite  revels  in  the  scenery,  with  its  boundary  of  eternal 
BDOW,  and  foreground  of  dark  fir  forests.  Amid  it  all 
— so  like  an  Englishman! — he  singles  out  one  tree 
that  looks  like  those  at  home. 

Standing  on  yon  rustic  bridge  over  the  first  rivulet,  I 
Bonld  see  where  it  came  tumbling  down  like  a  fiedl,  through  a 
cleft  in  a  wooded  hill ;  then  rushing  over  its  rugged  passage, 
Dearly  overshadowed,  it  passed  under  me  into  a  deep  channel, 
ind  was  lost  in  the  forest  on  my  left,  while  in  my  front  and 
rear  the  dell  closed  in  so  much,  and  was  so  thickly  covered 
with  fir,  that  I  could  see  nothing  beyond  a  few  yards  either 
way.  Here  I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  large  sycamore, 
irhich  bent  o'er  the  stream  close  to  the  bridge.  It  seemed  as 
in  old  familiar  friend. 

Getting  down  to  the  Biver  Sutlej,  which  is  here 
frantic  to  escape  ont  of  its  mountain  prison,  he  finds 

Some  very  dark,  and  wretched-looking  people,  inhabiting 
%  row  of  huts.  They  are  g^ld-washers,  and  from  their  appear- 
inoe  must  gain  but  a  precarious  livelihood  by  their  search 
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11 -f  vti-£  L-n  :>  :•:  li^  fi:lTr  >  w*-:cr:.  He  prodoced 
ijif  :•:.:;&  ::c^?»rz^  :■:  5*fTf ril  Hirihxsiaiii,  two orthfee 
rfrsLLZL  ^rrz  lz.  Jiz^'z^i  >7-r.llrir-Kv.k.  and  a  pochBl 
7:i^>:c  f  Z\n:z.Lrr.  An: re  :he  Hindustani  hookil 
Ttr.Ti-T-l  i  r.":"-f  lz£  I  5*fTr»I  :i:::t>  asked  him  if  ha 
iii  r=i.:  ::  :  Siinz^  ::  "s^fcs  nv  <i::jE,vr.  and  contamel 
LLZii'z  C--:*!  :  :  -*  br  TT^  sc'  intent  on  showing  Bt 
:Li:  if  ^::ili  rfsi  Frr^iiz:  snd  Ertrlish  that  he  scam 
LijicZf-i.  auiirfrlifd. — '  Ob.  its  onlv  Hindustani — ntj 
cast!"  sL-Trin^  h:w  miich  he  was  aoting  fDr  dispby. 
Sc  :iar  wLilf  Tsre  fcr.>:::ve  English  are  afraid  to  pal 
the  Billf  :::  ozi  Indian  schools,  a  vain  voong  Hindoo 
chief  cairits  i:  &c>t:i::  in  his  pocket  as  one  of  his  letft 
accomjlisLnit-nts !  " 

May  the  dav  come  when  Lis  countrymen  may  be 
al^Ie  to  enter  into  the  feeling  with  which  ours  wroti 
the  next  few  lines : — 

nth  Octobfr,  /'<«*4"f',  S'li /<(/<< j/.-v-Halte J  to-day,  and  spen 
a  rjuiet  Sunday,  BauDtering  about  in  the  morning  and  evening 
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and  while  viewing  a  sweety  placid  sunset,  my  thoughts  xeverted 
to  the  hoar  at  home,  and  the  occupation  of  those  I  love.  l' 
reflected  that  they  were  then  ahout  returning  from  God's 
House ;  and  I  felt  that  at  that  moment  there  were  thoughts 
bent  on  me ;  and  separated  as  I  am  from  them,  many  a  secret 
prayer  has  been  offered  up  for  me  this  day.  Ood  grant  they 
may  be  effectual  in  softening  my  heart,  and  leading  me  to 
Him  in  whom  alone  is  peace.  May  His  blessing  be  with  you 
all,  now  and  for  ever. 

The  next  trace  which  we  find  of  Henry  Lav^rence 
in  these  early  days  is  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
letter  to  the  Govemor-General's  military  secretary ; 
which  shows  how  very  soon  he  came  to  think  and 
ponder  for  the  public  good ;  and  having  pondered,  how 
boldly  he  spoke  out. — 

Snt,  Camp  at  Meerut,  December  6th,  1880. 

Undebstandino  that  the  Bight  Honble.  the  Oovemor- 
General  does  not  object  to  receive  suggestions  from  indi- 
viduals of  however  low  a  rank,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully 
to  call  his  Lordship's  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  late  order  for  the  abolition  of  horse  draft  for  foot 
artillexy,  and  the  substitution  of  bullock  draft  in  its  stead. 

The  average  rate  of  marching  with  bullock,  is  not  above 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  an  hour ;  and  in  a  difficult  or 
hilly  country  (as  I  myself  witnessed  during  the  war  at 
Arracan)  one  mile  an  hour  is  the  utmost  rate  of  travelling, 
and  even  then  constant  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  drag- 
ropes  ;  whereas  with  horses,  an  average  from  two  to  four,  or 
even  five  miles  an  hour  may  be  depended  on,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  the  artillerymen  fresh  into  action  (as  they 
are  mounted  on  the  guns  during  a  quick  movement,)  instead 
of  harassed  and  jaded  by  pulling  at  the  drag-ropes,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  do  with  bullock  draft  when  a  rapid  move- 
ment is  required,  or  on  ordinary  occasions  when  any  impedi- 
ment arises  on  the  road. 

The  difference  of  expense  is  but  trifling,  while  the  intended 
measure  will  reduce  all  the  foot  field-guns  to  a  state  unfitted 
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for  anything  beyond  post  dnties,  and  render  even  light 
artilleiy  little  more  than  a  useleBs  incumbrance  to  the  more- 
ments  of  an  army. 

I  therefore  humbly,  but  earnestly,  beg  leave  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  deferring  the  reduction  of  the  horse  field  batteriM 
at  least  until  the  Right  Honble.  GoTemor-Oeneral,  bj 
personal  inspection  of  horse  and  bullock  draft  in  juxtaposition 
with  infantry,  (the  opportunity  now  offering  itself  to  hii 
Lordship  at  Meerut,)  may  have  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
relative  state  of  efBdency  of  the  two  modes  of  draft. 

If  in  thus  openly  coming  forward  with  my  opinion,  I  tm 
thought  to  be  stepping  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  milituy 
duty,  I  trust  his  Lordship  will  kindly  pardon  the  intmsion, 
and  impute  it  to  my  anxiety  to  see  the  Foot  Artillery,  to  whidi 
I  am  attached,  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  which  I  fear  can  nerer 
be  the  case  as  long  as  the  field-guns  are  drawn  by  bullocks. 

Lest  my  motive  for  addressing  you  should  be  mistaken,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  an  allowance  of  thirty  rupees  a  month 
for  one  horse  is  the  only  emolument  I  gain  by  being  attached 
to  the  Horse  Field  Batteiy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

&c.     &c.    &e. 

On  the  31st  January  1831,   he  writes    to  his 
parents : — 

To-morrow  we  strike  our  tents,  and  return  to  Eumaul  in 
a  pleasant  march  of  seven  days.  However,  my  present  in- 
tention is  to  turn  ofi*  at  Shamli  (two  marches  from  Kumaul), 
and  to  go  up  the  Dooab  Canal  to  Saharunpore,  and  spend 
the  month  with  an  officer  of  our  corps  (who  is  superintendent 
of  the  canal),  in  visiting  the  diflerent  works  along  it,  and  juit 
take  a  peep  through  the  Timli  pass  into  the  great  forest  of 
the  Dhoon. 

I  expect  much  pleasure  from  the  excursion,  Cautley  being 
a  man  of  suitable  habits  to  myself,  and  able  and  willing  to 
give  instruction.  The  banks  of  the  canal  are  also  the  prettiest 
part  of  this  monotonous  country — in  the  month  of  Februaiy 
vezy  pleasant  for  travelling.    For  the  last  two  months  the 
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weather  has  been  delightful,  the  mornings  and  evenings 
requiring  brisk  exercise/and  the  days  so  mild  that  one  might  ^ 
have  been  oat  all  day.  Can  yon  fancy  two  blankets^  with  an 
English  qnilt  and  a  staffed  cotton  Hindustani  one^  over  my 
bed  at  night  ?  I  have  a  stove,  which  I  borrowed  from  George, 
and  in  the  evening,  when  I  dine  at  home,  a  bit  of  fire  is  very 
comfortable,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  dear  home.  •  .  My 
dear  friend  Edwards  is  no  more.  He  died  in  Calcutta  on  the 
6ih  of  this  month,  in  the  house  of  his  kind  friend  Powney. 
Since  September  he  has  been  lingering,  and,  as  a  mercy,  was 
spared  to  reach  Calcutta,  where  were  assembled,  as  by  acci- 
dent, some  of  his  dearest  friends — Powney,  Craufurd,  Childe, 
and  Stephenson.  Never  did  a  purer  spirit  rejoin  its  Maker 
than  dear  Johnny's.  His  was  a  life  of  suffering,  and  of 
gentle  acquiescence  to  the  Divine  Will.  Never  did  I  see  a 
man  who  was  more  generally  loved  ;  and  not  for  the  qualities 
that  the  world  delights  in,  but  for  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  honourable  and  upright  conduct  as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
soldier.  Even  the  sneerer  at  religion  could  not  but  admire 
it  in  him,  as  his  life,  without  any  moroseness,  was  a  practical 
comment  on  his  profession.  He  was  my  earliest  friend  in 
this  countiy,  and  though,  after  the  first  year,  we  only  met 
once  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  last  year  for  a  few  days  in 
Calcntia,  the  warmth  of  our  feeling  for  each  other  never 
subsided.  I  before  mentioned,  I  believe,  that  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel  at  Penang  in  September,  and  was  not  expected 
to  outlive  the  night.  He  then  sent  me  his  blessing,  and 
before  his  death  in  Calcutta,  ''  he  "  (as  Powney  writes  to  me) 
''often  spoke  to  me  about  you,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
aflEeetion,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will  con- 
cerning you  :  *  In  token  of  my  friendship  to  Henry  Lawrence, 
I  desire  may  be  transmitted  a  mourning-ring,  inscribed 
externally  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  I  wish  it  to  open 
internally,  and  exhibit  the  words,  ''  Love  one  another,"  being 
his  mother's  last  injunctions  to  us  on  leaving  England.' " 
•  •  .  I  hope  dear  papa  has  got  well  over  the  winter.  .  .  . 
May  I  and  his  other  sons  pass  through  the  service,  not  only 
with  as  unspotted,  but  with  as  high  a  name  as  he  has  done. 
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The  next  letter  to  his  eldest  sister  tells  of  his  bip 
to  the  canals,  and  the  desire  which  it  created  to  get  a 
canal  appointment.  The  practical  beneficence  of  woib 
of  irrigation  on  so  grand  a  scale,  in  an  arid  countiy, 
struck  chords  in  his  young  heart,  which  military  duty 
had  as  yet  scarcely  touched,  though  in  after  life  their 
noblest  pleadings  were  for  soldiers  and  their  children. 

Kumaulf  March  Ist^  18S1. 
My  deabest  L.  .  .  .  We  left  Meerat  on  the  Ist  Febniiiy, 
and  at  Shamli,  on  the  4tb,  fell  in  with  Cautley,  who  had 
invited  me  to  go  on  the  canal  with  him.  The  next  morning 
(leaving  the  detachment)  we  turned  down  the  canal  towaidi 
tbe  sontby  and  went  as  far  as  Delhi  (about  fifty  miles),  and 
back  again  to  Sbamli,  from  whence,  as  tbe  Gommander-in- 
Chief  was  soon  expected,  I  rode  in  here  on  the  2lBt,  having 
had  a  very  pleasant  trip,  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  countiy,  and 
come  more  in  contact  with  tbe  cultivators  than  I  had  erv 
done  before. 

I  assisted  Cautley  in  bis  office  and  out-of-door  work,  and. 
at  bis  request,  I  am  ^oing  over  again  on  the  6th,  as  soon  as 
tbe  Commander-in-Chief  leaves,  to  go  to  the  northern 
extremity,  beyond  Saharunpore.  I  hke  tbe  business  mnch. 
There  is  a  mingled  occupation  of  in-  and  out-of-  door,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  and  altogether  very  much  in  the  way  of 
my  pursuits.  I  have  applied  to  be  appointed  assistant,  in 
tbe  event  of  Cautley  being  principal ;  but  have  little  bopoB, 
as  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  interest,  and  am  not  known.  .  .  • 
Cautley  has  told  me  that  be  should  be  most  glad  to  have  mo* 
...  I  have  said  so  much  about  this  canal  that  I  will  even 
tell  more  of  it  and  its  purposes.  It  was  cut  many  years  ago 
by  one  of  tbe  kings  of  Delhi,  and  extends  about  180  milei, 
from  tbe  River  Jumna,  about  80  miles  above  Saharunpore,  to 
Delhi,  where  it  falls  again  into  tbe  Jumna.  Its  purpose  mi 
for  irrigation  ;  but  the  legends  of  tbe  country  say  that  it  was 
only  open  for  one  season,  and  that  it  then  irrigated  the 
country  ^itb  a  vengeance,  for,  on  tbe  melting  of  tbe  snow  in 
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le  moiintaiiiBy  the  floods  came  down  the  Jumna  into  the 
mal,  and  overflowed  the  country  for  miles,  doing  incal- 
liable  mischief,  and  almost  inundating  the  city  of  Saha- 
inpore.  Being  unable  to  regulate  the  admission  of  only 
16  necessary  quantity  of  water,  the  Native  government  closed 
p  the  concern  ;  and  when  Lord  Hastings  proposed  to  open 
;,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  many  places  the  trace  of  the 
ndent  cut  could  scarcely  be  found.  The  present  canal, 
lierefore,  is  almost  a  new  work,  and  has  forty  bridges  over 
if  with  as  many  small  houses,  to  contain  a  watchman  and 
forking  tools ;  and  ten  large  ones,  for  the  use  of  the  o£Scers 
rhen  on  their  tour  of  superintendence.  Then,  again,  there 
re  flood-gates  and  sluices  to  regulate  the  admission  of  the 
rmler,  and  to  prevent  inundations  as  of  old,  with  inlets  to 
Irain  the  country  in  the  rainy  season,  and  outlets  for  irriga- 
km.  All  these  works  require  constant  watching;  besides 
rbieh,  the  superintendent  is  also  a  collector  of  revenue, 
Aving  to  gather  from  each  village  a  small  sum,  according  to 
he  quantity  of  land  that  is  irrigated.  He  is,  therefore, 
ffonght  into  contact  with  the  natives,  and  has,  of  course, 
indlesB  complaints  about  getting  no  water,  and  inability  to 
lig  their  drains  or  little  canals.  But  all  this  I  should  con- 
ider  a  pleasing  variety,  for,  though  the  temper  is  tried, 
Duch  is  learnt,  and,  with  but  little  trouble  to  oneself,  much 
dndness  can  be  done. 

March  6th. — The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  on  the 
Ird,  and  has  reviewed  the  troops,  and  as  he  goes  to-morrow 
Doming,  I  have  got  leave  to  start  for  Saharunpore  this 
KTening.  You  may  imagine  how  glad  we  are  that  John  has 
foi  appointed  to  Delhi.  He  is  now  within  a  few  hours  of  us, 
md  in  very  good  hands.  On  my  return,  at  the  end  of  the 
nonih,  he  will  come  over.  I  trust  he  will  like  his  duties.  .  . 
Did  I  tell  you  that  I  am  nearly  a  stone  heavier  than  I  was 
act  year  ?  Everybody  says  I  am  looking  much  better  than 
vben  I  arrived. 

It  was  daring  this  year  that  George,  being  on 
leaTe  at  the  hill  station  of  Simla,  to  v^hich  Com- 
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manders-in-Chief  and  Governors- General  very  sensibly 
gravitate,  obtained  from  Lord  Dalhonsie,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  that  day,  the  transfer  of  Hem;  to 
the  Horse  Artillery.  The  change  was  gazetted  on  the 
27th  September  1831,  and  on  the  16th  November 
Henry  writes  from  Meerut  to  Letitia: — 

''  Hero  I  am  a  gay  trooper,  bumping  away  in  the  riding- 
school !  "  So  much  for  exultation  at  obtaining  an  artilleiT- 
man's  ambition.     Now  for  reflection. 

I  must  say  I  like  the  quiet  humdrum  of  Kumaul  beto 
than  the  rattle  and  gaiety  of  Meerut.  Here  I  am,  of  counar 
obliged  to  belong  to  the  mess,  which,  though  a  very  superior 
one,  is  not  in  my  way.  However,  I  may  be  thankful  on  the 
whole  that  I  am  where  I  am.  Wlien  I  am  posted  to  a  troop 
I  will  let  you  know.  There  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  be; 
but  all  Hindustan  is  alike;  and  wore  it  not  for  the  little 
extra  expense  of  marching,  nothing  I  should  like  better  thtf 
a  constant  move. 

The  troop  to  which  he  was  ultimately  posted  was 
at  Cawnpoor ;  and  a  valued  friend  and  brother  officer  * 
who  was  with  him  there,  recalls  the  studious  and 
retired  life  he  led,  reading  the  Native  languages,  anl 
improving  himself  in  surveying ;  neither  joining  ia 
the  amusements  of  the  rest,  nor  even  evincing  much 
**  enthusiasm  "  in  his  profession,  **  but  steady  in  bis 
duty,  and  regular  to  his  time.  Parade  over,  he  retired 
to  his  own  house ;  "  or  in  the  evening  took  "  a  seveie 
gallop  over  the  country,  far  from  the  haunts  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  .  •  .  Still,  though  not  sociable  with  nSi 
wo  all  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  honour  and 
judgment.  In  case  of  a  row  or  dispute,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  all  of  us  young  officers  would  have  deferred  to 
1^  decimon." 


*  Coloiwl  WiUiam  AndenoD. 
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The  troth  was,  that  in  those  days  he  had  two 
jects,  both  of  which  require  seclusion ;  the  first 
jDg  to  put  by  money  for  his  mother's  use  in  her  last 
ITS  ;  ^  and  the  other  partly  growing  out  of  the  first, 
improTe  himself  in  eveiy  way,  and  fit  himself  for 
kff  employ.  Life  was  a  real  ^^  earnest  thing''  for 
n.  He  had  no  taste  for  anything  that  was  frivolous ; 
3  soberly,  seriously,  thoughtfully,  he  strengthened 
nself  for  a  coming  work.  The  thoughts  which  he 
i  unable  to  share  with  the  gayer  spirits  around  him, 
t  poured  out  in  letters  to  his  eldest  sisters,  and  it 

in  these  that  we  must  seek  much  of  the  heart, 
laracter,  and  history  of  Heniy  Lawrence : 

To  Letitia. 

25th  March  1832. 

Itjct  retamed  from  evening  service.  We  heard  a  very  good 
pieiical  sermon  on  the  text,  "  The  law  of  thy  ipouth 
11  better  unto  me  than    thousands   of   gold  and   silver." 

Hr.  W is  not  a  Robert  Hall,  bat  he  is  a  pious  and 

Mnest  man,  and  tells  the  truth  plainly,  and  sometimes 
iBipressiTely.  To-night  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
Mding  the  Bible;  to  read  it  with  reflection  and  prayer. 
^1  yoQ  and  I  do  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  souls !  .  .  •  I 
^  gUd  to  find  that  you  expected  me  to  fail  in  my  canal 
fP^tion  last  year.  The  thing  has  long  ceased  to  trouble 
'^I  for,  like  other  susceptible  minds,  mine  is  as  quickly 
V^f^  as  excited.  You  gave  me  much  more  praise  in  the 
■■■tter  than  I  deserve ;  but  from  you  approval  is  sweet,  so  I 
^  not  quarrel  with  what  is  as  the  light  of  my  eyes.    .    .    . 

*  Tliere  are  few  of  hU  letters  to  his  eldest  sister  in  which  he  does  not 
J*^  to  this  sohject,  and  report  to  her  the  sums  which  he  and  his  brothen 
"  '^^  were  rei^wctiTel J  remitting  by  yarioos  opportunities,  to  what  they 
*'"^*  the  Lawrence  Fond."  The  whole  thing  was  kept  a  secret  from  their 
*°^i  and  LetitiA  was  their  confidante.  Delightfol  are  the  expressions  of 
JJ^^^ttion  as  the  project  grows,  and  *<  the  fond  is  in  a  flonrishing  state ! " 
''H  kit  be  might  be  tbongfat  to  be  depriying  himself,  he  adds  (1st  Angost 
I^^X  ''I  am  comlbrtable  and  well  off,  and  mnch  more  happy  in  accumulating 
■tkimiy  than  for  myself." 
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Your  account,  as  also  dear  mamma's,  of  onr  father,  is  eren 
better  than  I  had  expected  from  preceding  ones.  Ood  gnat 
that  even  in  this  debilitated  state  he  may  continae  at  least  till 
he  has  seen  Alexander  and  George.  For  me  I  feel  that  I 
have  seen  him  for  the  last  time.  ...  I  can  scarcely  bring  to 
my  memory  an  instance  of  a  cross  word  (from  him),  where, 
directly  or  indirectly,  I  was  not  to  blame.  .  .  .  The  examini- 
tion  (in  Native  languages)  will  take  place  in  July,  and  as  fiur 
as  having  read  both  Persian  and  Hindustani  double  as  much 
as  many  who  have  passed,  I  am  safe ;  but  I  wish  it  were  over; 
not  for  the  trouble  of  reading  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  fiv 
now  I  like  it ;  but  the  little  bit  of  pride  that  you  have  held 
up  as  an  unbecoming  feature  in  my  moral  visage,  would  be 
sorely  touched  by  a  failure. 

Can  anything  be  more  warm-hearted,  or  *'  nntra- 
veiled,"  as  poor  Goldsmith  says,  than  the  following 
outburst  on  the  5tli  May  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Letitia  ? — 

So  soon  after  my  nice  letter  of  October,  the  appeannee 
of  your  most  delightful  one  of  August  and  September  came 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  me.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  till 
parade,  but  these  I  must  employ  while  my  heart  is  still  waim 
in  pouring  out  my  thanks  for  this,  the  sweetest  of  your  man; 
cordials.  Tearing  it  open  I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  and 
forgetting  Persian  and  all  else,  was  for  one  sweet  hour  with 
you  almost  as  vividly  as  of  yore,  when  I  have  sat  by  your  side 
holding  that  converse  which,  with  no  other  have  I  ever  held. 
The  first  bugle  has  sounded,  so  good-by,  dearest,  and  most 
beloved ! 

May  27th  (in  the  same  letter.)—!  have  just  been  reading 
a  little  work  on  Prophecy.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  Keith's, 
and  printed  by  the  Tract  Society :  and  in  the  course  of  160 
small  pages,  proves  from  the  mouths  of  infidels  and  of 
travellers  in  the  East  (generally  most  unquestionably)  the 
truth  of  Christianity  derived  from  tlie  fulfilment  of  Prophecy. 
The  remarks  on  Eg}^pt  particularly  struck  me  :  **  She  shall 
be  a  base  kingdom.     She  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms. 
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Dre  shall  be  no  more  a  Prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  So 
1  Ezekiel ;  and  how  exactly  have  his  words  been  fulfilled : 
yjlomans,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Greeks,  Arabs, 
d»,  and  lastly,  for  six  hundred  years,  the  Mamelukes 
kT68  of  slaves,  the  very  word  meaning  slave  in  the  Arabic). 
•  .  (18th  June.) — Just  come  home  from  a  dinner-party, 

I  most  have  a  word  with  my  darling  L before  I  go  to 

L  Dinner  at  nearly  nine  o'clock  has  no  charms  for  me,  and 
dessert  of  miLsic  still  less.  You  understand  me,  that  I  do 
.  positively  object  to  making  a  noise  on  the  piano,  and  still 
I  on  the  voice ;  but  to  stand  and  applaud  and  look  delighted 
en  one's  heart  is  in  bedy  is  a  great  bore.  However,  I  have 
ed  myself  some  trouble,  at  the  expense  of  my  character, 
having  given  out  my  total  ignorance  of,  and  iudifierence 

,  music (19tA.) — Here's  for  a  little  more  chat  with 

1,  now  that  my  two  guests  who  have  been  drinking  tea 

li  me  are  gone We  had  a  very  loud,  if  not  argu- 

ntative,  discussion  on  Byron,  who  I  persisted  in  saying 
I  a  very  bad  man,  and  by  no  means  the  first  poet ;  and 
X  the  reason  we  all  liked  him  so  very  much  was  because 
was  not  the  first  poet,  for  it's  not  his  sublimity,  or  his 
lios  that  one  in  a  thousand  among  us  know  anything 
mty  but  we  are  tickled  by  the  vivid,  soul-stirring  scenes 

it  he  so  forcibly  paints  to  us.     B d  was  very  indignant 

my  making  him  out  a  copier  of  Wordsworth  (as  to  whose 
rits  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  and  think  that  if  I 
1  more  real  poetry  in  my  soul  I  should  like  him  still 
ier.     He  is  an  author  that  very  few  read  even  now.     The 

i  ia  that  he  is  ahead  of  his  generation) In  connec- 

n  with  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  I 
B  struck  with  a  story  I  lately  met  of  the  Persian  poet 
fcdis.  ''  When  Haroon-al-Busheed  conquered  Egypt,  in 
liempt  of  that  rebel  who  called  himself  God,  he  said,  I 
1  give  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  meanest  of  my  slaves. 
)  accordingly  gave  it  to  a  slave  called  Khosaub,  whose 
idom  was  such  that  when  a  body  of  the  peasants  com- 
ined  of  their  cotton  being  destroyed  by  an  untimely 
indation  of  the  Nile,  he  replied,  '  You  should  have  sown 
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wooly  and  it  would  have  been  safe  !  * "  Thongh  Bomewhit 
same,  I  really  find  my  time  pass  very  pleasantly^  and  every  diy 
I  feel  that  I  have  more  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  state  of 
my  healthy  and,  what  is  almost  as  necessary,  for  my  increased 
liking  to  the  country,  which,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  hy  no 
means  to  be  despised.  For  as  to  perfect  happiness,  where  is 
it  to  be  found  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  round  of  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  and  after  breakfast,  looking  forward  to  dinner, 
to  be  succeeded  by  sleep  ;  and  that  with  but  little  variety  for 

a  whole  life.     No !  it  was  almost  the  only  thing  R d  and 

I  could  agree  upon  to-night,  that  the  perfect  emptiness  of  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  was  the  best  proof  of  a  hereafter. 

The  following  is  drawn  to  the  life,  and  will  stand 
for  the  portrait  of  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen  studying 
under  a  Native  tutor : — 

June  20th. —  I  have  just  been  having  a  rather  ftmnging 
conversation  with  my  moonshee  after  my  lessons.     It  was 
mutually  complimentary,  for  I  told  him  he  would  set  me 
mad,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  a  very  hot- 
headed fellow.     Like  all  others  of  his  class,  though  I  have 
only  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  for  one  month,  and 
daily  in  that  time  expressed  pretty  strongly  my  disapprobation 
of  his  inattention  ;  yet  (not  for  the  first  time)  he  made  a  eet 
upon  me  to  get  his  brother  a  situation  ;  so  I  told  him  that  • 
moonshee  I  had  at  Meerut,  after  ten  days'  acquaintance,  asked 
me  to  get  him  made  a  cazee  !     "  Well,"  says  he,  "  what  of 
that  ?     Such  a  gentleman  read  only  one  day  with  a  certsio 
moonshee,  and  allowed  him  thirty  rupees  a  month  ever  after. 
But  the  sahibs  were  more  Uberal  then  !  "     Mr.  Somebody  or 
other  who  was  once  paymaster  here,  he  said,  was  very  liks 
me,  for  he  would  read  away,  and  often  get  into  a  rage,  fliog 
down  the  books,  and  declare  he  would  give  it  uj).     But  after 
all  he  got  his  moonshee  a  situation  by  which  he  made  ten  Iscs 
of  rupees.     I  have  accordingly  promised  the  Native  gentle* 
man  to  make  him  my  secretary  when  I  am  commander-in* 
chief.    He  very  often  asks  if  I  cannot  be  a  judge,  collectot^ 
or  resident  ? 
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The  examination  day,  the  17th  July  1832,  came 
round  at  last,  neither  hnrrying  nor  lingering,  but  just 
Gomporting  itself  as  though  it  were  any  other  day, 
and  not  the  terrible  day  on  which  a  stem  committee 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  knowledge  of  Oordoo, 
Hindee,  and  Persian,  attained  by  Henry  Lawrence 
and  other  subalterns  of  Cawnpoor  wHo,  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  had  been  studying  to  pass  this 
ordeal  (occasionally  '*  flinging  down  "  their  books,  or 
**  expressing  pretty  strongly  their  disapprobation  ''  of 
their  moonshees).  Great  must  have  been  our  candi- 
date's relief  and  delight  when  the  following  ^^  opinion  " 
of  the  Examiner  was  thrust  into  his  hands : — 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  Lieutenant  Henry  M. 
Lawrence  has  passed  a  most  creditable  examination.  He  has 
eridently  bestowed  much  labour  on  his  studies :  and  in 
recording  our  opinion  of  his  being  fully  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  interpreter,  we  beg  to  recommend 
him  particularly  to  the  notice  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

(Signed)  J.  Weuyss,  President. 

E.H.  Reade) 
T.  Napleton 


-Members. 


The  strongly  commendatory  terms  of  the  above 
certificate  were  most  unusual;  it  is  here  given  at 
length  for  the  encouragement  of  others  coming  after. 
Efeiy  one  has  not  the  natural  gift  of  languages ;  and 
•wuredly  Henry  Lawrence  had  not.  But  every  one 
c«^  be  as  industrious  and  determined  to  pass  as 
Heniy  Lawrence  was,  and  by  sheer  force  of  fagging 
^  an  encomium  like  that  above. 

•'Isn't  this,"  he  writes  to  Letitia,  **  and  what  you 

^  think  of  it,  worth  two  years'  study  ?    Yes,  that 

8 
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it  is,  darling !  "     In  India,  very  properly,  this  <<  passing 
in  the  Native  languages  "  is  the  indispensable  conditioD 
of  getting  any  staff  appointment  of  importance ;  and 
now  that  Henry  Lawrence  had  passed  the  highest 
grade  of  examination,  he  was  eligible  for  any  depait- 
ment  of  the  public  service,   and   might  fairly  look 
round  to  find  an  opening.     Three  days  after  he  had 
passed,  the  General  commanding  the  Cawnpoor  divi- 
sion called  upon  the  Colonel  commanding  Lawrence's 
Brigade  to  '^report  on  the  general  attention  of  that 
officer  to  liis  duty  and  of  his  fitness  to  discharge  the 
various  details  which  devolve   on  a   quartermaster." 
Colonel  Whish  repUed  with  <^  great  pleasure,"  that 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  was   appointed  to   the  Horse 
Artillery  by  general  orders  of  28th  November  1831, 
and  joined  his  troop  here  on  the  15th  February  lasti 
'^  when  he  lost  no  time  in  perfectly  acquainting  himself 
with  the  duties  pecuhar  to  this  branch ;  and  has  been 
uniformly  attentive   to   those  occurring   in   ordinal; 
routine.     I  consider  him  well  qualified  for  the  sitn- 
ation  of  quartermaster;  but  as  only  two  of  the  ten 
brigades  and  battalions  of  Artillery  have  interpreters 
as  yet,  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  conviction  that  lien- 
tenant  Lawrence's  qualifications  and  studious  habits 
fit  him  for  other  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Nor  is  this  opinion  wholly  formed  at  the  present  time, 
but  from  observation  commencing   about   two  yeais 
and   a    half    ago,   when  Lieutenant   Lawrence  was 
serving  with  the  Foot  Artillery  of  the  Surhind  divi- 
sion under  my  commajid." 

This  favourable  correspondence,  however,  appeared 
at  the  time  to  have  no  result ;  and  in  the  cold  weather 
of  1882  Henry  Lawrence's  troop  was  ordered  from 
^-mapoor  to  Dum-Dum,  near  Calcutta.     Cawnpoor 
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eing  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  troop  went  by 
'ater,  and  the  fleet  of  boats  m  which  they  were  em- 
arked  was  totally  wrecked  m  a  fearful  river-storm. 
"here  was  some  loss  of  life,  and  a  great  loss  of  pro- 
erty,  the  officers  and  men  losing  everything  in  their 
odeayonrs  to  save  the  Government  from  lossJ  The 
4]ntant-General  of  the  army,  on  the  7th  November 
882,  thus  praises  their  condact,  in  reply  to  the  report 
f  the  Commandant  of  Artillery : — 

I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Commander-in- ' 
3iief»  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  ult., 
To.  8S7>  with  its  enclosures,  regarding  the  loss  sustained  by 
Jeutenants  Grant  and  Lawrence  and  Assistant-surgeon 
lenell,  by  the  wreck  of  their  boats  in  their  progress  to  Dum- 
>am  with  the  3rd  troop  1st  brigade  Horse  Artillery. 

His  Excellency  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has 
Iwerved  with  great  satisfaction  the  successful  results  of  the 
ery  zealous  exertions  of  those  officers  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
hose  who  were  placed  under  their  charge ;  exertions  which 
rere  made  vdth  a  soldier-Uke  disregard  of  their  own  personal 
ifoperty  when  so  many  Uves  were  at  stake. 

The  praiseworthy  conduct  of  these  officers  has  been 
rooght  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  his  Excellency 
tm  recommended  that  a  liberal  compensation  may  be  made 
0  them  for  their  losses. 

Being  now  so  close  to  Calcutta,  with  his  *^  two 
ears'  study"  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  Henry  Law- 
ence  appeared  before  the  Examiners  in  the  College  of 
fort  William,  and  on  the  6th  December  received  the 
Quch-coveted  letters  P.C.  (passed  the  College)  as  the 
inal  seal  and  ratification  of  his  qualifications  in  the 
languages. 

This  was  followed  by  his  appointment,   on  the 


V  ReminSacencea  kindly  contribated  bj  R.  O.  li. 
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13th  January  1833,  to.  be  interpreter  to  a  Golondaz 
battery  at  Cawnpoor,  connected  with  which  there  is  a 
characteristic  anecdote.  One  of  the  friends  whose 
reminiscences  of  Henry  Lawrence  have  been  befon 
thankfully  quoted,  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  get- 
ting this  interpretership,  but  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  fairness  it  should  have  been  given  by  the 

Commandajit   to  M s,  a  junior  officer  who  had 

passed  the  College  a  long  while  before.     Lawrence 
,  rephed  that  he  thought  so  too,  and  had  himself  advo- 
cated M s's  claim  as  superior  to  his  own;  but, 

finding  that  the  Commandant  would   not  give  this 

vacancy  to  M s  under  any  circumstances,  he  bad 

at  last  accepted  it. 

During  1832  George  Lawrence  had  been  again 
obliged  to  take  sick  leave  to  Simla.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  the  Governor-General,  was  there ;  and  as 
George  had  been  so  successful  the  year  before  in  get- 
ting the  Commstnder-in- Chief  to  put  Henry  into  the 
Horse  Artillery,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  now  try 
the  Governor-General.  Accordingly  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview.  **  Well,  what  have  you  come 
for  ? ''  asked  Lord  William.  **  Nothing  for  myself," 
answered  George.  **  What  then  ?  "  said  his  lordship. 
**I  can  tell  you  you're  the  first  man  I  have  met  in 
India  who  wanted  nothing."  George  then  explained 
that  he  wanted  his  lordship  to  appoint  Henry  to  the 
Revenue  Survey ;  and  the  Governor-General,  after 
asking  a  few  pertinent  questions,  said,  ''  Well,  go  and 
tell  Benson ;  and,  although  I  make  no  promises,  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done."  The  inquiries  into  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  the  young  artilleij- 
man  must  have  proved  highly  satisfactory,  for  on 
the  22Dd  February  1833  he  found  himself  appointed 
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an  Assistant  Revenue  Surveyor  in  the  North- West 
Provinces.® 

This  was  Henry  Lawrence's  first  step  on  the  broad 
and  lofty  ladder  of  staff  employ  in  India,  and  he  ever 
affectionately  acknowledged  that  he  owed  it  to  his 
brother  George. 

But  the  young  lad  who  has  been  fired  with  the 
deeds  and  fame  of  Havelock,  and  Outram,  and  John 
Nicholson,  and  Henry  Lawrence,  and  has  chosen  to 
go  to  Lidia  too  ; — that  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  one, 
whose  face  bespeaks  much  imagination  but  not  much 
of  will ; — had  better  believe  it  here  on  Enghsh  ground 
that  it  is  not  ''big  brothers"  that  make  great  men. 
With  the  help  of  God  they  make  themselves.  Look 
back  at  this  veiy  life  we  are  Uving  over  again,  and 
observe : — 

Firstly — that  Henry  Lawrence,  finding  out  that  no 
one  had  educated  him,  set  to  and  educated  himself 
generally  in  all  knowledge  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
and  specially  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  profession, 
giving  up  all  *'  fun  "  for  these  earnest  ends. 

Secondly — that  when  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  and 
not  bound  to  do  anything  but  lie  under  a  tree  with  his 
month  open  eating  oxygen,  he  put  himself  to  school 
with  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  worked  at  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey.  In  short,  he  acquired  a  science, 
having  no  present  use  for  it,  but  in  the  faith  that 
some  day  it  would  make  him  more  useful  in  his  gene- 

•  Oeorge'f  applicAtioii  appears  to  hare  been  yery  fortunately  followed  op 
Ky  a  diatnterefted  penon,  Captain  J.  H.  Simmonds,  then  in  charge  of  the  Delhi 
Beieniie  %umjt  who,  being  asked  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  if  he  had 
WSJ  joang  men  to  recommend  as  his  assistants,  named  Henry  Lawrence  and 
bis  friaad  Fordyoe.  He  spc^e  so  warmly  in  their  fayonr  that  Lord  William 
fplHonilj  inquired  **  if  they  were  his  own  relations  ?  " — ^bnt  finding  that 
tkm  WM  no  oonsectioni  he  made  a  note  of  it,  and  soon  afterwards  appointed 
thottbolh. 
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n&m.  And  mm  fife  jeais  fafliie  teoogiit  thi 
mbooL  Surre jQ»  are  wvoted,  and  Htaur  Lavn 
a  sazrejor.  Gcoige  sajs  it^  aiid  Hcnij  makes  it 

Yomig  bfaie-ejed  lad,  tiku  b  tbe  ma j  to  rise, 
bkss  jon  with  man  j  bioth»St  amd  more  sisten 
may  He  gire  you,  too,  a  great  man's  heart  lor  H 

The  Berenoe  Sarrej,  as  its  name  imports 
Borrej  of  the  land  for  the  gnidance  <^  the  re 
officers  of  Goremment.  In  India,  as  in  most  E 
comitiies,  the  soil  belongs  in  theory  to  the  ( 
and  the  children  of  the  soil  are  its  tenants.  In 
tice,  the  Crown  has  simply  the  first  lien  on  the  pi 
of  the  soil,  and  so  long  as  that  hen  is  satisfies 
not  interfere  with  the  state  of  possession.  Hen 
prosperity  of  the  comitry  depends  mainly  on  tb 
ness  of  the  lien  of  the  Crown,  commonly  calk 
land-tax.  This  fairness  may  be  afiected  by 
considerations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  met! 
collection  (honest  or  dishonest,  simple  or  coi 
intmsiye  and  harassing  or  firee  and  popular) ;  b 
main,  point,  especially  nnder  English  rulers, 
rate  of  the  assessment ;  for  Native  rulers  might 
at  a  shilling,  and  take  either  two  shillings  or 
sixpence,  according  as  their  power  or  their 
wavered.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  when  an  E 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  a  shilling,  he 
it — neither  more  nor  less ;  and  his  countryn 
India  have  the  same  matter-of-fi&ct  way  with  Uie 

Coelnm,  non  animnm,  mntant,  qui  inns  nuire  eammt 
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It  was  devised  (says  one  of  Henry  Lawrence's  brother 
urreyors)^  by  the  greatest  benefiEustor  the  people  of  India 
ive  ever  known — ^Mr.  Robert  Mortens  Bird.  Many  before 
im  had  been  sensible  that  the  Govemment  was  im- 
>Teri8hing  itself  every  year  by  insisting  npon  the  impossible 
HBessments  of  preceding  Governments :  which  often  amounted 
one  half  the  gross  produce,  and  sometimes  to  more  than 
tat.  But  whereas  too  many  others  had  shrunk  from  the 
ity  of  pointing  out  this  injustice  to  their  Government,  Mr. 
ird  put  forth  all  his  energies  to  convince  the  authorities 
'  the  necessity  of  a  lower  assessment,  and  for  long  periods. 
be  misery  resulting  from  the  then  existing  settlements  was 
icalcolable.  Thousands  of  cultivators  every  year  sank 
sneath  the  weight  of  the  land  tax,  and  were  converted  from 
reductive  to  unproductive  members  of  the  community ; 
imed  adrift  from  the  lands  which  their  father's  father  had 
oltivated  time  out  of  mind,  to  become  vagabonds  and 
leggars,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  robber  bands  which 
iere  one  of  the  plagues  of  India.  .  .  . 

Against  the  insane  assessments  then  existing,  Mr.  Bird 
!Nit  forth  all  his  might ;  and  the  Government  were  at  length 
Evinced  of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  of  the  sound- 
QS8  of  his  views,  and  ordered  a  revised  assessment  for  a 
triod  of,  I  think,  twenty  years.  But  although  it  was 
^ifest  that,  to  form  a  correct  assessment,  a  correct  survey 
tixe  lands  was  in  the  first  place  necessary,  yet  the  in- 
B^oiency  of  the  revenues  of  India  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
v'^mment  rendered  it  difficult  to  provide  funds  for  the 
I>08e,  and  after  some  years'  trial  of  the  surveys,  their 
were  threatening  their  abolition.  In  this  emer- 
Mr.  Bird  took  into  council  Henry  Lawrence,  to  devise 
LOxe  economical  survey;  and  this  Lawrence  could  devise 
Y  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  establishments  under 
'^ Agle  head,  and  by  diminishing  the  details  of  the  profes- 
'^^  portion  of  the  survey.  He  suggested  that  the  esta- 
B^^Unent  at  present  existing  in  each  survey,  and  calculated 
'  the  measurement  of  1,000  square  miles  of  area,  should 

*  Colonel  James  Abbott. 
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be  trebled,  so  as  to  survey  8,000  square  miles  in  one 

of  eigbt  months,  under  a  single  superintendent  wiffa  tuf 

additional  assistants. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  ardour  with  which  HflBif  | 
Lawrence  would  throw  himself  into  snch  a  woik 
Colonel  Abbott  has  here  sketched ;  a  work  in  irtiidi  4 
once  the  people  were  to  be  benefited,  and  poUil 
money  saved.     It  was  a  reform,  and  Henry  LawreDN 
was  bom  to  be  a  reformer. 

It  was,  moreover,  his  first  staff  appointment ;  k 
which  a  strong  young  nature  feels  the  joy  of  a  liw 
issuing  from  hills.  He  remained  five  years  in  thi 
department  (one  as  assistant,  and  four  as  fall  so** 
veyor) ,  and  surveyed  a  large  portion  of  Moradabad»  4 
Futtegurh,  great  part  of  Gorruckpore,  and  was  engage! 
on  the  Allahabad  district  when  ultimately  snmmoiiei 
to  another  sphere. 

The  work  of  a  revenue  surveyor  is  at  once  ceo* 
prehensive   and   minute;    for    beginning  with  Iiige  | 
circles  of  villages,  it  descends  to  single  villages ;  ml 
from  them  to  every  single  field.      Not  only  has  he  to 
map  these,  but  to  give  their  areas,  and  collect  their 
statistics ;  and  when  the  large  circles  have  thus  beet 
elaborated,  they  have  to  be  fitted  together  like  tbe  • 
pieces  of  a  puzzle,  and  be  united  into  a  whole,  whiA 
then   becomes  the  map   of  a  district.      An  Indies 
district  corresponds  with  an  English  county,  and  it 
may  readily  be  understood  how  laborious  would  be 
the  task  of  surveying  two  or  three  such  districts,  wiQi 
the  minuteness  of  detail  described  above,  under  eieej 
possible   disadvantage   of  climate,   instruments,   and 
establishments. 

It  is  probable,   however,   that  much    of  Heniy 
Lawrence's    future  character  and  career  was    hero 
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deiennined.  These  were  the  school-days  of  the  man ; 
ind  to  fonn  one  in  whom  the  soldier,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  statesman  shonld  be  nnited,  required 
many  and  varied  experiences.  In  the  artillery  he  had 
not  only  studied  war  and  practised  it  in  the  field,  but 
ie  had  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
European  soldier,  his  wife,  and  his  child,  in  Indian 
barracks ;  knowledge  which  wiU  infallibly  come  back 
upon  him  when  he  comes  to  have  a  wife  and  child  of 
his  own,  and  feel  the  husband's  and  the  father's 
sympathies  aroused. 

It  was  time  ndw  to  push  on  to  other  lessons,  which 

the    Revenue   Survey  was  well  calculated  to  teach. 

Here  he  first  really  learnt  to  know  the  natives  of 

India,  and  the  best  class  of  natives,  the  agricultural 

population.     It  was   thdr  villages,  their  fields,  their 

oops,  their  interest  of  every  kind  with  which  his  eyes, 

luoids,  thoughts,  and  heart,  were  now  occupied  for 

fite  years.     Instead  of  living  in  a  European  station, 

lie  pitched  his  tents  among  the  people,  under  their 

trees,  and  by  their  streams,  for  eight  months  out  of 

^ehe.   He  saw  them  as  military  men  seldom  can  see 

ihem,  as  all  civilians  ought  to  see  them,  and  as  the 

best  do  see  them, — in  their  homes  and  daily  life,  and 

thus  learnt  to  sympathize  with  them  as  a  race,  and  to 

nnderstand  their  wants.    In  many  respects,  indeed, 

tte  Revenue  Surveyor  gets  more  at  the  heart  of  the 

people  than  the  civil  officers  of  the  district ;  for  while 

^^  Collector  or  Deputy  Commissioner  is  the  chief 

«ctor  on  the  stage  of  government,  the  surveyor  is  not 

oiJy  among  the  audience  in  the  pit,  but  passes  behind 

u^e  scenes,  and  sees  the  working  of  the  machinery. 

^0  him,  if  he  has  got  any  heart  at  all,  come  the  grey- 

i     "^^  of  the  viUage  next  his  camp,  to  tell  their  parish 
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grie&,  nine-tenths  of  which  come  under  one  head,— 
the  corrnption  of  their  own  countrymen  in  office,  and 
the  other  tenth  the  blindness  of  the  white  **  Sahib- 
Zillah."^^  As  years  rolled  on  it  came  to  Heniy 
Lawrence's  turn  to  be  a  '^  Sahib-Zillah  "  too ;  and 
later  still  to  have  dozens  of  ^^  Sahib-Zillahs  "  under 
him,  and  rule  over  provinces ;  and  no  feature  in  his 
administration  was  then  more  marked  than  the  fierce 
war  he  waged  against  all  '' Jacks-in-office"  whether 
black  or  white. 

Another  experience  which  he  laid  to  heart  when  a 
surveyor,  and  gave  vigorous  effect  to  as  a  governor, 
was  the  duty  and  policy  of  light  assessments,  the 
cruelty  and  desolation  of  heavy  ones. 

Another  was  the  superiority  of  work  done  out  (^ 
doors,  surrounded  by  the  people,  to  work  done  in  court 
surrounded  by  untrustworthy  officials. 

And  another  which  became  a  cardinal  maxim  in 
his  mind  was  this,  that  roads  were  the  first  want  of 
any  country  and  any  government.  **  Push  on  your 
roads,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  open  out  your  disbict. 
The  farmer,  the  soldier,  the  pohceman,  the  traveUer, 
the  merchant — all  want  roads.  Cut  roads  in  eveif 
direction." 

Altogether  it  may  be  perceived  that  these  fivo 
years  in  the  Revenue  Survey  of  the  North-West  Pwh 
vinces,  under  a  master  like  Bobert  Merteus  Biidf 
and  in  close  communion  with  such  administratoi* 
as  Thomason  and  Beade,  shaped  most  of  HeniJ 
Lawrence's  opinions  upon  questions  of  civil  adminifr' 
tration. 

Probably  there  was  no  other  period  of  his  life  is 
which  the  originality  of  his  idiosyncrasy  was  so  strongly 

w  Native  term  for  "  the  district  officer." 
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larked  as  in  the  survey.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
ow  free  to  act  for  himself,  with  large  establishments 
inder  him,  who  must  be  brought  into  his  view,  and 
oade  to  work  as  hard  as  he  worked  himself. 

Time  had  subdued  nothing  in  him.  There  he  was 
Q  the  vigour  of  early  manhood,  self-taught,  self-dis- 
nplined,  self-devoted,  self-reUant,  fiery  of  zeal  to  do 
Jie  public  work,  hot  of  temper  with  reprobates  and 
idlers,  as  hot  to  reward  the  diligent,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, ignorant  of  the  impossible,  scorning  com- 
promise, resolute  to  do  the  thing,  or  die;  in  short, 
roogh-hewn,  and  angular,  and  strong.  Hundreds  of 
DuuiikinB,  high  and  low,  had  yet  to  pick  and  peck  at 
him  through  life  with  their  Uttle  chisels,  and  fret  him 
fimooth. 

Colonel  Abbott  says,  *  ^  There  were  some  rare  stories 
about  his  method  of  shaming  incorrigible  students, 
^ey  were  both  picturesque  and  practical,  and  emi- 
nently original."  The  Friend  of  India  (25th  November 
1858)  gives  one  of  them  worth  preserving  :— 

Captain  Sherwill,  in  a  lecture  on  surveying  given  in 
(^tta,  tells  the  following  story  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
Be  was  then  Lieutenant  Lawrence  employed  on  the  survey. 
"  A  natiTe  surveyor  who  refused  to  go  back  some  ten  miles  to 
"erise  a  serious  error  that  had  been  discovered  in  his  work, 
^  laid  upon  a  native  bed  by  order  of  Henry  Lawrence  and 
ttried  by  bearers  to  the  spot,  where  he  was  turned  out  to 
^fy  his  error.  The  man  was  obstinate,  refused  to  re- 
^bserre  his  angles,  and  returned  to  camp.  Henry  Lawrence 
'dered  him  up  into  a  mango-tree,  where  he  kept  the  recu- 
uit,  guarded  by  two  Burkundazes  with  drawn  swords,  until 
QQger  changed  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  surveyor."  The 
um  ultimately  proved  an  excellent  worker. 

Colonel  M relates  another  that  flies  ofif  at 

igher  game.     **  A  brother  officer,  and  contemporary  of 
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Lawrence's  and  my  own,  who  was  also  in  the  Revenn^ 
Surrey  Department,  was  staying  with  me  at  Cawnpooi; 
on  bis  way  op  to  Meerat.     On  talking  about  his  nc^        ' 
he  broke  oat  in  loud  vituperation  against  Lawrence  (or        ] 
doing  so  moch  work,  saying, — 'His  confounded  zeal'        i 
had  given  them  twice  as  macb  to  do  as  formerly :  tht 
Mr.  Bird  (then  at  the  head  of  the  Bevenae  Board)  hid 
banled  them  over  the  coals  for  not  doing  more  work,  , 
and  pointed  out  that  Lieatenant  Lawrence  h&d  dow  'J 
twice  the  amount,  and  they  mnst  do  more  in  fatnre  or  , 
leave  the  department.     And  all  owing  to  'Lavience'a  | 
confounded  zeal.'  " 

The  few  records  that  have  been  preserved  of  tlu  1 
period  of  his  service  folly  bear  out  the  above  anecdote. 
Amongst  them  is  a  letter  from   Mr.  Henry   Elliot, 
secretary  to  the  Suddur  Board  of  KevenDC-,  dated  the  , 
1st   September   1837,   proposing  to  the  IJeuteQant*  I 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  a  acbeme  for 
greatly  accelerating  the  surveys,  in  which  this  passage  j 
occurs : — 

I  &m  instmcted  to  say  that  the  Board  havini;.  after  toodi 
consideration  and  inquiry,  formed  their  views  as  to  the  natora 
of  the  modification  which  they  desired  to  adopt,  av&iW 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  Captain  Lawrence  pftssing 
through  Allahabad  on  leave,  to  discuss  with  him,  in  Uie 
fullest  manner,  the  sabject,  and  to  obtain  from  him  sudi 
memoranda  and  statements,  particularly  regarding  the  deUUi 
of  the  establisbment,  as  he  could  furnish. 

Captain  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
EealouB  of  the  officers  employed  on  the  survey,  and  has  con- 
ducted the  complicated  process  of  double  survey  mor«  koc- 
oessfuUy  perhaps  than  any  other,  and  has  certainlr  entered 
more  entirely  into  the  B<mrd*8  views.  Captain  Lawrence  it 
prepared  to  guarantee  with  the  establiebment  stated  ■  oon- 
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flete  surey  of  8,000  square  miles  per  annnm,  where  the 
tillages  average  one  square  mile  each. 

On  another  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  hurt 
it  Bome  expressions  of  the  Board's,  which  seemed,  as 
he  Bfldd,  ^'  to  hold  him  up  to  the  department ; ''  to  which 
ihey  make  the  honourable  reply,  that  he  has  '  ^  mis- 
eonstraed  their  remarks,"  and  that  he  has  in  ^'  no 
iray  been  held  up  to  the  department,  except  as  an 
ixamfle." 

80,  then,  our  dull  lad  from  Foyle  and  Addiscombe 
bs  begun  at  thirty  to  excel  his  fellows !  How  has  he 
done  it  ?  What  is  the  secret  ?  Seemingly  the  old 
secret.  **  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
irith  thy  might." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Fbom  1888  TO  May  1888. 

Love  —  Ambition  —  Father's  Death  —  Despondskct  —  JoWJt 
Surprise  —  Seniority  in  the  Company's  Army  —  Fm*! 
Tenderness  —  Honoria  Marshall  on  her  Voyage  to  to* 
— Marriage — ^Friendship  with  Mrs.  Cameron — ^A  Wn)«*" 
day  Prayer  —  First  Impressions  op  India  —  Mrs.  WnJ*" 
Orphan  Refuge — Scenery  of  the  Ganges — Honobia  U*- 
RENCE  A  Model  Wife — ^Life  in  the  Jungle — Cvxtstu^ 
IN  Heathen  Lands  —  Allahabad  —  A  Wife's  PoBTSin  of 
HER  Husband  —  Letter  to  Miss  Irwin  —  Thoughts  * 
Emigration  —  The  Traveller's  Hymn  —  Transpabekct  o* 
Lawrence's  Character  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montoomsbt— * 
Wife's  Thoughts  about  Death. 

*  *  I  really  think  I  shall  be  mad  enough  to  tell  her  mj 
story,  and  try  to  make  her  believe  that  I  have  loveo 
for  five  years,  and  said  nothing  of  my  love.  Th« 
thing  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  true." 

So  wrote  Henry  Lawrence  to  his  eldest  sister  oJ^ 
the  23rd  July  1833,  talking  of  Honoria  Marshall,  to 
whom  he  had  said  *'  good-by  "  with  much  restraint  on 
the  steps  of  the  *'  Tam'-o'-Shanter  "  show  in  Augurt 
1829.  He  has  been  loving  her  ever  since,  but  partly 
from  humility,  and  partly  that  he  might  bring  bo 
claim  between  him  and  his  mother,  has  never  spoken. 
Now  the  brothers  among  them  have  made  up  their 
pious  hoard — the  "  Lawrence  Fund."     Henry  has  got 
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the  Sorvey,  and  with  his  simple  habits  is  quite 
.  He  may  yentore  to  think  of  himself,  and  begin 
ing.  Oh,  but  it's  weary  work  !  An  up  and  down 
A  "rolling-prairie"  for  the  heart  to  wander 
r,  with  sometimes  never  a  star,  and  the  air  fall  of 
itdng  birds.  He  has  "  loved  her  for  five  years  "  in 
Qce,  and  must  love  her  yet  four  years  more  in 
ims  of  hope,  and  storms  of  fear,  not  knowing  which 
U  prevail  in  the  sky  of  his  fatnre  life. 
His  health  threatens  to  give  way,  and  obliges  him 
[0  to  the  hills  in  the  antmnn  of  1833.  **  It  is  well 
iioald  go,"  he  says;  "action  seems  to  keep  me 
e.  But  the  springs  must  wear  out."  Abeady  he 
ins  to  look  through  surveying,  and  descry  a  great 
:k  beyond  it.  He  has  been  at  it  a  year  and  a  half 
h  all  his  might.  He  has  not  done  it  perfunctorily : 
has  studied  the  people  while  he  mapped  their  lands : 
has  got  an  insight  into  their  condition,  past  and 
sent,  their  relations  to  their  rulers,  and  the  bearings 
British  rule  upon  their  dififerent  classes.  He  has 
mi  sympathy — that  "  open  sesame  "  of  the  world, 
md  been  taken  into  confidence.  He  thinks  he  sees 
ogs  that  might  be  bettered,  and  he  kindles  with  the 
h  to  try  his  hand  at  government. 

On  my  way  back  [from  Simla],  if  I  have  time,  I  may  come 
Igra,  and  rap  at  Sir  Charles's  [Metcalfe's]  door^  for  I  have 
m  a  violent  fancy  to  push  myself  into  a  Civil  eitnation. 
Onde,  I  fear,  is  beyond  my  mark.  Besides,  it  is  not  ours 
f  However,  I'll  take  anything,  political,  magisterial,  or 
cW,  and  wiU  willingly  give  up  my  claim  of  firing  large 
Bat  the  black  people,  or  blowing  off  people's  heads,  as 
via  used  to  insist  was  my  delight.  No  !  I  would  now 
ii  prefer  preventing  them  breaking  each  other's  heads, 
be  instrumental  in  leading  them  into  paths  of  civili- 
>n. 
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There  is  a  thonghtfal  passage  in  this  letter  vUdi 
tells  of  a  heart  that  has  settled  firmly  down  intoi 
religious  habit,  and  looks  on  watchfully  and  thoifi^ 
fully  at  the  mercies  of  daily  Ufe. — 

In  yesterday's  paper  Dr.  B 's  death  was  iiifintiilil 

His  name  I  daresay  figured  in  my  letters  of  1829-80i  J 
strong  hale  man  of  thirty-four,  he  seems  to  hare  beeo  eil 
in  a  day.  Another  messenger,  this,  to  me ;  unless, 
in  the  Plagued  City,  I  alone  am  to  remain  untouehed. 
1822  [when  he  came  out  first  to  India]  two  cadets  tti 
captain  were  the  only  officers  save  myself.  They  are  all 
since  dead.  Of  the  Ma^qtuen,  in  which  I  went  hcmia 
only  passenger,  [from  China  in  1826,]  the  captain,  Iti 
surgeon,  and  the  purser,  all  strong  men  in  comparison 
me,  are  all  gone ;  and  now  our  Thalia  party  [of  1829,]  ii  W 
going.  Jackson  and  I  alone  are  left  of  five  who  were 
ing  to  India.     The  other  three  were  aU  about  my  .g^  -j 

apparently  better  Uves.      B ,  too, — a  young  cadei,*-w 

Miss  B ,  have  made  six  of  our  small  company  in 

years.  These  are  facts,  dearest  Lettice,  that  ought  to 
us  bow  in  humble  gratitude,  that  from  so  many  of  our 
none  have  yet  been  cut  o£f.  May  we  not,  however,  Bleep  A 
if  this  was  our  resting-place,  but  as  good  soldiers  be  ree^f  ik 
whatever  hour  we  may  be  called. 

Most  of  his  letters  now  breathe  the  same  spbiL 
Speaking  of  his  father's  resignation  under  waning  liih 
he  writes  to  Letitia  (in  1834): — 

Your  accounts  of  our  dear  father  are  very  interesting,  b 
is  now  showing,  more  than  he  did  at  Seringapatam,  te 
native  stoutness  of  his  heart.  And  how  pleasing  for  ns  iM 
with  his  strength,  all  the  bitterness  of  his  latter  yeaii  ii 
vanishing,  and  that  as  he  approaches  his  Ood  his  fraina  d 
mind  is  suiting  itself  to  the  great  change.  What  an  iM 
frame  he  must  have  had  to  have  stood  such  repeated  shoeb 
May  he  be  yet  spared  to  us;  and  when  he  does  departi 
may  we,  his  children,  benefit  by  his  example ;  by  what  hi 
was,  and  by  what  he  was  not. 
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Colonel  Lawrence  snffered  greatly  during  the  latter 
kiB  of  his  life ;  and  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
iicely  left  his  bed.  His  long  career  of  manly 
Tiggle,  and  distingoished,  though  ill-requited  service, 
ded  in  happy  Christian  peace,  in  May  1835,  at  the 
;e  of  seventy- three.  His  eldest  and  favourite  son,  Alec, 
ime  home  from  India  in  time  to  gladden  and  close  his 
ither's  eyes.  In  the  natural  powers  and  gifts  which  go 
)  the  making  of  great  men,  he  was  as  remarkable  as 
&7  of  his  sons.  But  he  lacked  their  advantages  in 
iriy  life.  His  merits  and  misfortunes  won  friends  for 
bn  when  friends  can  be  of  use.  His  deeds  of  personal 
ilonr,  bis  wounds  and  scars,  that  gallant  remnant  of 
I  hand  with  which  he  clasped  his  boys,  his  fireside 
ilcB  of  old  campaigns  and  things  that  men  endure  for 
ong  and  country,  his  high  regard  for  truth  and  honour, 
iod  contempt  of  knaves,  his  heart  so  tender  to  give, 
od  80  tough  to  go  without,  his  English  sense  of  indc- 
ttidence  come  what  might,  the  very  sternness  ot  his 
Bscipline,  and  the  gloomy  story  of  his  wrongs :  these 
^  all  memories  sunk  like  foundation  shafts  under  the 
•Jeers  of  the  old  veteran's  children;  and  we  who 
ronld  rightly  honour  them  must  begin  by  honouring 
m. 

This  1834  letter,  in  which  Henry  Lawrence  speaks 
f  his  dying  father,  is  a  sad  one  altogether.  There  is 
«  blue  in  the  sky,  and  he  gives  up  hoping  for  Honoria 
Marshall.  It  was  "  absurd  "  ever  to  have  done  so. 
fost  absurd  of  all  never  to  have  told  her  that  he  loved 
er  in  those  bygone  days.  Yet  it  was  duty  kept  him 
Jent. 

AW  and  then  are  diflferent  words.  What  has  not  five 
M  done  !  And  what  mi^ht  it  not  have  done  !  To  have 
«Q  married  would  indeed  have  been  unwise — not  as  con- 
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cerned  myself,  bat  her  and  others.  Bnt  had  I  tried,  ttOM 
in  his  senses  would  have  done,  to  have  gained  her  bflirii 
matters  might  have  been  managed.  Such,  howerer,  ma  Ml 
to  be ;  and  if  any  one  is  to  blame,  I  am  the  culprit  u  I  Ol 
the  sufferer.  The  chances  are  now  Tery  many  against  ^ 
ever  being  married.  This  I  say,  not  as  a  boy  of  17,  but  tf 
one,  though  unattractiye  in  himself,  not  easily  eaptintri. 
Tell  me  always  where  and  how  she  is,  and  keep  up  j€m§Kh 
respondenoe  with  her. 

So  back  he  goes  to  work  noiore  desperately  Hm 
oyer.  One  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends  in  IStbt 
Major  Robert  MacGregor,  thus  remonstrates  wiUi  Ua 
on  the  25th  January  1835  : — 

One  thing,  however,  I  would  beg  you  to  reeolleet,  thii 
you  will  serve  and  please  your  family  and  friendB  (pii 
Oovemment  too)  better  by  throwing  only  that  degree  rf 
energy  and  industry  into  your  work  as  will  not  endiagv 
your  health.  Working  as  you  are  chiefly  for  others,  jii 
must  allow  a  fellow-labeurer  to  say  that  they  will  be  bmm 
benefited  by  the  long  continuance  of  moderate  assistance  ttae 
if  its  extent  were  greater  only  to  end  the  sooner.  The  eesM* 
tion  of  power  will  follow  the  sacrifice  of  health,  and  that  tli 
one  may  be  continued  to  you,  you  must  take  more  care  of  tli 
other.  .  .  .  You  must  not  measure  too  many  villages,  nor  H* 
long  remain  abroad  in  the  day;  or  else  any  promotion^ Jii 
get  will  not  assist  you  long. 

Most  kind  and  true  ;  bnt  unfortunately  it  was  JQlt 
Henry  Lawrence's  idiosyncrasy  to  ^^  measore  too  JOHBJ 
villages,"  and  stay  out  **  too  long  "  in  the  sun.  Arf 
just  now  hard  work  was  not  only  a  nature  but  a  necei- 
sity  and  a  refuge  to  him.  Either  he  must  fag  and  foigit 
Honoria  Marshall,  or  else  talk  of  her  to  his  sisUr 
Letitia  by  way  of  rest.  What  infinite  tendemesi— 
nearer  that  of  women  than  of  men — there  is  in  hii 

^  lie  wan  pruuiutcil  to  fall  Surveyor  on  the  2nil  June  1 896. 
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f  taming  for  consolation  to  this  first  confidante 
\  childhood  !     In  June  1836  he  writes  : — 

hn  has  got  the  fall  likeness  of  our  dear  father  very 
eopied  by  a  native,  and  here  it  is  hanging  oyer  me, 
inded  by  the  four  small  pictures.  They  are  close  to 
<d,  almost  the  first  things  I  put  my  eyes  on  in  the 
Qg  and  often  the  last  at  night.  I  can  see  you,  darling 
I  used  to  take  you  to  poor  Bippingale,  sweetly  though 
sadly  smiling  on  me.  Are  such  looks  ever  again  to 
m,  me  ?  And  if  we  ever  do  meet,  will  our  hearts  leap 
I  Qs  as  they  would  now  ?  If  I  could  altogether  bring 
r  to  believe  either  that  we  are  not  again  to  meet,  or  to 
!oldly,  I  could  l%y  me  down  and  die,  as  having  little  to 

0  or  to  Uve  for.  You  have  been  for  fifteen  years  the 
bject  to  which  I  have  looked,  and  circumstances  have 
ited  the  division  and  distraction  of  my  afiections.  Had 
ried,  I  suppose  I  should  have  cooled,  though  I  think 
But  I've  not  been  tried,  nor  am  I  likely  to  be  ;  so  you 
snsider  me  as  wedded  to  you  for  better  or  worse. 

iind  mortals  and  blind  moles,  yon  neither  of  you 

,  as  you  go  burrowing  on,  how  near  you  "are  to 

But  perhaps  the  moles  know  best.      The  in- 

ent  soil  must  surely  weigh  less  heavily  as  those 

stent  little  paws,  guided  by  God  himself,  come 

a  an  inch  of  the  upper  air.     But  men's  hearts 

meant  to  be  heaviest  just  before  the  sorrow  is 

off.     Scarcely  had  Henry  Lawrence  despatched 

last  sad  letter,  when  the  English  mail  came  in, 

plunged  him  into  a  revulsion  of  joy.     Let  him 

it  himself: — 

Gorruckpoar,  2\st  June  (183(S). 

OXABEST  Lettice, — Your  letter  of  28th  March  had  hap- 
t  Vfeoiy  voyage,  and  brought  with  it  more  joy  than  even 
fond  and  faithful  heart  can  picture.     You  have  all  along 

1  like  yourself,  and  as  few  else  could  or  would  have  done« 
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lid  have  bound  me  by  a  tie  that  never  can  be  broken.  Not 
,  week  since  I  wrote  to  yon  and  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
aarriage  affecting  my  feelings  towards  yon.  I  then  said  it 
n  sober,  sad  presentiment  that  no  such  event  coald  happen; 
>ut  now  that  yon  have  brightened  my  prospects,  and  thnmn 
ight  on  my  dark  and  lonesome  path,  how  can  I  do  otherwise 
ban  repeat — ay,  and  if  vows  were  necessary  or  more  binding 
ban  my  simple  word,  I  would  bind  myself  ever  to  love  as  I 
lavc  loved  my  more  than  sister,  the  good  genius  and  directiog 
(tar  of  our  house.  It  only  grieves  me  that  you  should  hai« 
illowcd  my  interests  to  prey  upon  your  mind.  ...  I  haw 
<old  Houoria  that  I  will  gladly  meet  her  where  she  likes, 
)ither  at  Madras  or  Calcutta. 

Even  in  such  a  moment,  however,  he  cannot  for- 
rei  what  is  due  to  his  widowed  mother,  aud  he  tuins 
%i  once  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  brothers  fe 
lier  comfort,  with  which  nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
interfere. 

Mind  mo,  Lcttice  (he  says),  I  set  agoing  our  fund,  inS 
rather  dunned  John  into  aiding  it  at  Jirnt ;  but  I  mistook  XA 
man,  ICfr,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  urged,  he  has  put  me  ^ 
ihanie.  It  would,  therefore,  ill  become  me  now  to  leave  hi^ 
in  the  lurch  :  the  more  so  as  he  alone  knew  of  my  writing  * 
vou  about  llouoria  three  years  a<;o.  ...  I  hold  no  claim  O 
tno  so  sacred  as  to  put  by  all  I  can  spare  until  such  a  sum  ^ 
^cumulated  as  at  interest  will  produce  a  moderate  incoiP 
for  our  mother. 

Henry,  of  course,  writes  the  joyful  news  to  hi 
brothers  and  sister  iu  India ;  and  John  in  reply  says : 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  happy  prospectfi 
Uonoria  Marshall  was  certainly,  when  I  knew  her,  a  delight 
ful  creature.  You  are  certainly  a  most  fortunate  fellow.  .  • 
You  most  try  and  get  some  other  appointment  than  in  tbi 
0"»i«y,  which  will  never  do  for  a  married  man,  as  you  can*' 
KJfe  about  in  the  jungles  in  the  hot  winds. 
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We  shall  see  hereafter  whether  he  can  or  not. 
At  present  he  has  a  year  to  wait,  and  that  is  difficulty 
enongh. 

My  brain  has  been  in  a  whirl  for  the  last  four  days,  (he 
tells  Letitia,  on  the  25th  Jane.)  I  sit  with  my  papers  before 
me  and  do  nothing,  and  have  not  energy  to  pat  my  name  to, 
examine,  and  despatch  some  documents  that  have  given  me 
weeks  of  trouble  to  prepare.  But  it  will  go  off,  and  1*11  try  to 
liTe  in  quiet  and  resigned  hope  that  I  am  to  have  my  reward. 
...  It  is  to  you  and  Angel  (Heath)  I  look ;  and  much  as  I 
loTe  you  both,  gain  me  but  the  aim  and  object  of  my  endea- 
Tours,  and  I  shall  bless  your  names. 

Speaking   of  the    slowness   of  promotion    in  the 
Company's  army,  he  says,  the  13th  Jnly  1836 : — 

There  still  seems  some  slight  hope  of  Mr.  Curwen's  fund, 
or  something  like  it,  being  estabUshed.  The  Court's  abortion 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  declined  by  the  army.  But,  bad  as  it  is, 
the  Artillery  will  be  Ukely  to  gain  the  most  by  it,  as  we  have 
60  many  veteran  captains  who  can  hardly  dare  to  look  for  a 
inajority.  Why,  Lettice,  I  am  nearly  as  old  as  was  Alexander 
fte  Great  when  he  had  conquered  the  world ;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  average  ago  of  Caesar's  Tribunes,  much 
1«88  his  Centurions,  or  Deputy-Centurions,  exceeded  thirty. 
Strange  indeed  that,  with  such  an  apparatus,  such  a  cumbrous 
oiAchinery  as  is  our  Seniority  List,  we  should  have  crossed 
i^iyonets  with  the  French  in  the  Deccan,  at  Java,  and  at 
Bourbon ;  that  we  should  have  marched  an  army  into  Egypt ; 
*™t  with  tens  we  should  have  overthrown  thousands.  I  may  be 
^  Ptisan,  but  I  maintain  that,  save  the  Macedonians,  no  tide 
of  conquest  has  ever  been  as  ours.  As  did  Alexander,  so  did 
^®'  First,  we  combated  superior  numbers  of  Europeans ; 
•^  then  with  pigmy  armies  we  overthrew  the  chivalry  of  the 
^^;  and  what's  more,  we  have  held  it  when,  in  the 
expressive  words  of  a  Native  chief,  **  one  handful  of  dust 
from  each  of  the  faithful  would  annihilate  us."  Let  not, 
l^wever,  cor  rulers  forget  how  the  country  has  been  acquired, 
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od  let  them  not  keep  qs  hanging  on,  until  (mr  i 
f comes  too  heavy  for  us.  Age  and  disgast  may  do 
hat  laxniT  did  for  Rome.  It  was  when  the  Legii 
egan  to  prefer  a  silken  to  a  steel  corselet  that  Home's! 
Ions  trembled.  What  then  mast  onr  army  be  w] 
abaltems  are  wom-ont  veterans,  and  its  seniors  dotar 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  (lest  his  sister  should  not 
band  the  argument!)  that  /  ought  to  be  a  captai 
lajor!  Or,  the  chances  are,  that  when  I  am,  I  si 
lore  fit  for  the  invalids. 

Among  the  waifs  and  strays  of  this  loye-n 
ime  is  a  passage  from  one  of  his  own  letters  U 
larshall,  written  OTidently  in  January  1837 
peaking  with  such  tenderness  and  reverence  o 
is  parents,  that  his  mother,  having  got  a  sighi 
opied  it  out  with  her  own  hand,  and  kept  it 
ler  treasures.  After  her  death  it  came  back  i 
mbalmed  in  her  hand- writing.  And  now  it  ] 
elic  of  them  both  : 

My  thoughts  have  been  busy  fancying  all  concemi 
nd  I  fixed  it  as  I  wished,  that  you  were  making  one 
ear  mother's  party  this  "  Twelfth  Night,"  who  are 
er  too  deserted  hearth;  recalling  in  a  measure  da 
one  by,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  crowded  rou] 
rou  have  already,  my  precious  Honoria,  a  daughter's 
a  my  mother's  heart,  and,  I  trust,  feel  towards  her  ae 
D  her  parent.  She  has  ever  been  to  us  all  a  kind 
ndulgent  one,  and  we  have  hardly  ministered  to  he 
[light,  and  ought  to  have  done,  when  money  is  but 
natter,  and  the  giving  it  requires  more  delicacy  by  f 
aking,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  because  our  mother  is  so 
eholden  to  us  in  a  pecuniary  way,  that  we  are  tb 
•Ued  on  to  be  watchful  and  jealous  over  ourselves,  an 

to  soothe  her  in  her  widowhood  ;  for  h 
4  J»  now  desolate  and  alive  to  neglect  or 
POWOBBing  for  thirty-seven   years  t 
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place  in  such  a  heart  as  my  father's :  one  that  teemed  with 
a£fection ;  not  cold  formal  attention,  bat  spirit-stirring  love ; 
ever  the  same,  onceasing  and  unchanged  to  the  last.  His 
WB8  indeed  a  heart  of  hearts,  only  too  kind  and  too  trusting ; 
bat  he  is  gone,  and  I  trast  that  through  the  merits  of  oar 
Sayioor  is  now  in  peace,  and  looking  down  upon  his  children 
with  hifl  own  look  of  love. 

In  the  hot  weather  of  1837  Henry  Lawrence  was 
again  driven  to  the  Simla  Hills  to  repair  the  inroads 
made  in  his  health  by  the  exposure  of  the  Surrey  and 
the  high-pressure  system  of  work  which  he  had 
Iiimself  introduced.  As  he  started,  John  (who  was 
revifflng  the  revenue  settlements  of  the  district  of 
OoorgaoUy  and  just  rising  half  a  head  above  his  fellows 
by  the  same  force  of  work)  propounded  this  question : 
'*  How  do  you  propose  managing  should  Honoria 
Marshall  arrive  while  you  are  in  the  hills  ?  You  can't 
go  down  in  the  rains/'  But  there  seemed  no  hope  to 
Henry  of  her  coming  before  October,  and  if  she  did 
the  rains  would  never  stop  him — not  they.  His  friend, 
James  Thomason,  had  a  sister  in  Calcutta,  married  to 
Major  Hutchinson  of  the  Artillery,  and  their  hospitable 
home  was  ready  to  receive  Miss  Marshall,  come 
whenever  she  might.  "  I  have  some  great  curiosity," 
aaid  Thomason,  **  to  behold  the  lady  who  is  to  rule 
yonr  rugged  destiny."  We,  dear  reader,  have  already 
heheld  her  in  her  girlish  loveliness,  at  her  home  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Swilly.  Since  then  she  has 
V^^  through  sorrow,  and  sorrow  has  brought  sick- 
ness, and  sickness  has  paled  that  rosy  cheek,  and 
wasted  that  rounded  form.  But  these  are  the  fires 
whence  the  fine  gold  comes ;  the  gold  of  which 
Honoria  Lawrences  are  made.  Let  us  go  and  meet 
her  on  her  voyage,  and  bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
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ife  shall  bring  her  nothing  now  bat  love,  and  peace, 
ind  bright  hereafter. 

Prow  Miss  Marshall  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  Kilchoman  Mantet 

Ishiyy  X.B. 

On  board  the  "  Reliance,"  April  20th,  1837,  Lot  20". 

Between  the  tropics,  darling  Mary.     Can  you  fancy  me  here? 
[  wonld  yon  conld  :  or  rather  could  see  me  and  the  stnngs 
lew  world  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects  with  which  I  vst 
;urrounded.      But  first  let  me  thank  you  for  your  letter,, 
vhich  reached  me  the  dav  before  I  left  Enj^land,  and  wd- 
-ome  as  the  sight  of  your  hand  has  been  to  me  for  four  yeaB, 
lever  did  a  letter  from  you  cheer  me  more  than  that  did. 
ily  heart  thanks  you  for  it  over  and  over ;  it  was  just  whii 
[  wanted  in  that  dark  hour,  which  I  think  must  bear  a  clostf 
malogy  to  death  than  any  other,  when  the  spirit  is  separating 
tself  from  all  it  has  ever  known  and   loved,  to  enter  on 
Lu   untried    scene  of  being.    .    .    .    And,   Mary,  though  1 
[now  and  strive  against  the  danger  of  making  an  earthly 
dol,  yet  I  believe  that  my  heart  is  under   the  teaching  oT 
jod,  for  with  the  cup  of  happiness  now  at  my  lips,  I  fe^ 
hat  I  should  be  enabled  to  lay  it  dovxn  untasted,  were  ihi* 
.0  minister  to  his  soul's  good.     I  could  lay  down  my  life 
br  his  sake,  and  I  feel  that  nothing  can  now  come  between 
IS  but  some  immediate  stroke  from  God.      This  will  nO 
)e  sent  unless  our  immortal  interests  require  it ;  and  th^- 
ve  shall  be  supported.  .  .  . 

And  now  you  will  wish  to  know  my  whereabouts,  an 
low  I  like  my  way  of  life.  First  of  all,  I  am  perfectly  wel 
md  have,  in  this  unwonted  sensation,  a  pleasure  that  is  nC 
easily  described.  Oh  that  you  could  partake  of  the  balm] 
tracing,  indescribably  lovely  sea-breezes,  or  that  you  oool< 
vatch  with  me  the  rapid  tropical  sunset,  the  moon  shinini 
ioo  brightly  to  be  gazed  on,  the  stars  looking  down  tbroogl 
I  transparent  atmosphere  with  a  lustre  passing  all  ^ 
lorthems  could  imagine,  and  the  deep  boundless  sea,  tb 
'mirror  where  the  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself."  .  • 
[  never  go  from    my   cabin   till   half-past   three,   which  i< 
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diimer  hour.  Daring  the  evening  I  am  on  deck  from  six  till 
eight.  I  walk  for  about  an  hour  and  then  sit  down  ;  and, 
oh,  Mary,  when  I  wrap  myself  up  in  my  own  thoughts, 
giying  monosyllable  answers  to  those  who  speak  to  me,  my 
mind  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
around,  with  thoughts  of  those  I  have  left,  and  with  the 
sickening  of  deferred  hope,  as  to  what  I  go  to ;  oh,  then, 
what  would  I  give  for  some  one  to  speak  to,  some  one  to 
whom  I  could  express  the  varied  tumults  of  my  mind  !  .  .  . 

Her  suspense  did  not  even  end  with  the  voyage ; 
for  it  turned  out,  as  John  had  anticipated,  she 
reached  the  sea-coast  of  India  only  to  find  Henry 
Lawrence  on  its  northern  frontier,  after  dreaming  of 
her  for  nine  years.  "  The  course  of  true  love  never 
ion  run  smooth/'     But  let  her  tell  it  herself : — 

To  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Near  Monghyr^  on  the  Ganges ^  October  2ndf  18«37. 

Twice  during  my  solitary  imprisonment  on  board  ship  did 
I  despatch  letters  to  my  own  dearest  Mary ;  and  now  that, 
instead  of  being  alone,  I  have  found  the  **  supplement  and 
wmpletion  of  my  being,"  and  am  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
«1  that  affection  and  sympathy  can  give,  shall  I  not  share 
^^  you  my  happiness,  as  I  have  so  often  done  my  sorrows  ? 
You  have  gained,  not  lost,  a  friend  by  my  marriage,  as  Henry's 
^^  few  lines  will  show.  This  is  not  the  long  crossed  letter 
™t  you  asked  "and  I  promised :  but  merely  a  line  to  show 
jou  that  you  live  in  remembrance.  You  know  the  inner 
chambers  of  my  heart  better  than  most,  so  you  will  under- 
•^d  the  force  of  my  words  when  I  tell  you  /  am  happy, 
^^  that  in  Henry  I  find  that  on  which  my  understanding 
^^^  can  fully  rest ;  with  a  union  of  tastes,  feelings,  and 
•^  habits,  scarcely  found  between  those  who  have  had 
^*^*^  training,  and  certainly  not  to  have  been  reckoned 
nowhere  all  our  external  circumstances  had  been  so  di£ferent. 
Ves,  my  beloved  firiend,  Ood  has  filled  our  cup  of  blessing, 
wd  we  own  his  hand  in  all  we  enjoy.     My  brief  but  eventful 
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chronicle  since  last  writing  is  as  follows  :  —  Jane  89dir 
anchored  in  Madras  roads ;  went  ashore  for  two  days.  Jolylil^ 
weighed  anchor.  July  6th,  were  in  the  Hooghly.  JnlyMii 
anchored  off  Calcutta. 

Henry  had  had  severe  illness  last  September,  whieh  o^ 
liged  him  to  try  change  of  air,  so  he  went  in  March  to  lb 
Himalayas.  He  got  none  of  my  letters  mentioning  the  tatf 
and  manner  of  my  leaving  England,  and  did  not  expeet  M 
for  many  months ;  so  he  was  not  at  Calcutta  to  meet  m^i 
circumstance  which  he  felt  even  more  than  I  did ;  bat  iUi 
was  our  sole  drawback,  and  even  this  was  but  a  few  wmW 
trial  of  our  patience.  Happily,  one  of  his  brothers  wu  M 
Calcutta,  and  took  me  to  friends  whom  Henry  had  prepinl 
to  receive  me — Major  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  She  is  daa^^ 
to  Thomason,  Henry  Martyn's  friend,  and  her  brother  if  a 
intimate  friend  of  my  Henry's.  I  wrote  to  Simla,  where  li 
was,  1,100  miles  off  (and  you  must  recollect  it  was  1,1M 
miles  over  hill  and  jungles,  stream  and  morass) ;  and  he  wai 
with  me  August  17th,  having  performed  his  journey  safelji 
though  at  the  worst  season.  August  21st  we  were  married. 
The  H.'s  completed  their  kindness  by  going  to  visit  eone 
friends  and  leaving  us  their  house  for  a  week.  September  Mi 
we  embarked  in  a  pinnace,  which  has  brought  us  so  far»  lal 
in  which  we  expect  to  be  for  another  week ;  after  whid  ^ 
shall  have  a  few  days'  land  travelling  to  reach  Gorrackpotf* 
Our  tent-life  will  begin  immediately,  and  by  the  beginning  rf 
next  year  Oorruckpoor  district  will  be  finished,  and  we  sludL 
please  God,  go  to  Allahabad.  A  brief  sketch,  Mary,  of  wW 
niight  make  volumes,  and  by  degrees  I  shall  unwind  to  joe'i 
but  hitherto  I  have  had  numerous  letters  to  write,  all  telliBg 
much  the  same  thing,  and  this  you  know  is  very  benambing 
to  the  mind  and  indisposes  one  for  a  real  long  letter.  Bid 
when  Henry  is  engaged  in  his  work,  I  shall  necessarilr  k 
alone  part  of  the  day,  and  then  I  promise  myself  to  wriU 
folly  to  you  and  a  few  others. 

At  present  I  am  just  beginning  to  feel  that  mine  v 
**  a  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss."  For  a  long  time  I  W 
as  if  it  could  be  but  a  dream,  from  which  I  should  waken. 
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We  have  both  been  ill  since  our  marriage.  I  took  fever 
the  week  after,  and  was  so  weak  that  I  was  carried  on  board 
the  pinnace,  and  at  this  moment  Henry  is  suffering  from  a 
nmilar  attack;  but  at  this  time  of  year  scarcely  any  one 
scapes,  and  I  am,  all  in  all,  mnch  better  than  I  was  in 
England.  You  will  like  to  know  that  all  Henry's  family  in 
hiB  conntry  have  given  me  the  same  warm  welcome  among 
liem  that  those  at  home  did,  and  ours  is  one  of  those  rare 
saaes  where  there  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  on  either  side.  .  . 
[  do  feel  what  yonr  last  letter  said,  that  my  marriage,  instead 
>f  weaning  as  from  one  another,  would  enlarge  our  common 
pproand  of  thought  and  feeling.  "W^  send  you  a  warm  shawl 
that  Henry  brought  horn  the  Himalayas ;  it  will  keep  out  the 
Scotch  mist ;  and,  not  being  a  Cashmere,  or  anything  fine,  is 
^  not  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food." 
Farewell,  my  very  dear  friend.     My  very  kind  regards  to 

Mr.  C,  and  as  much  love  to  yourself  as  H.  M.  ever  gave  is 

yours,  from 

*    HoNORiA  Lawrence. 

**  Henry's  own  few  lines,"  written  on  the  20th 
September,  throw  his  heart  wide  open  to  admit  at 
once  the  chosen  friend  of  his  Honoria.  Nor  was  it 
a  honeymoon  impulse,  for  he  cherished  the  friendship 
affectionately  through  life,  yes,  even  in  death  : 

^Y  DEAR  Mrs.  Cameron, — I  have  heard  you  so  often  and 
*>  affectionately  spoken  of  by  my  dear  wife,  as  one  whose 
^arm  sympathy  had  attended  her  when  most  she  wanted 
■'icndship's  ministering  hand,  that  I  cannot  address  you  as  a 
'*'anger,  but  rather,  with  an  affection  more  suited  to  your 
^'^  feelings,  stretch  out  my  hand  to  you  at  this  extremity  of 
^®  earth  with  warm  gratitude,  and  from  my  heart  I  assure 
yoo  that  few  things  in  life  would  please  me  more  than  to  be 
•'^'Cf  rather  in  deeds  than  words,  to  testify  how  much  I 
^V^eciate  the  worth  of  you  and  two  or  three  other  of 
Honoria's  friends. 

Her  career  for  the  last  few  years,  chequered  as  it  has  been. 
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has  not  been  without  its  benefits ;  it  brought  her  trm 
whose  value  she  could  hardly  have  appreciated  under  otb 
circumstances ;  and  if  it  enable  her  now  the  more  steadih 
steer  her  bark,  the  bygone  storms  will  not  have  blown  unii 
It  might  tinge  your  cheek  to  hear  the  terms  in  which  Honoi 
speaks  of  you.  I  will  not,  therefore,  say  more  than  that 
unite  with  her  in  warm  regard  and  best  wishes  for  yon  i 
your  family's  hapiriness. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

H.  M.  Lawbenck. 

Certainly  this  was  a  heart  that  had  a  rare  gift 
loving,  and  therefor^  of  being  loved  ;  and  scarce 
would  it  be  possible  for  any  union  of  iniperfect  humi 
beings  to  be  more  complete  and  blessed  in  every  W! 
than  that  of  Henry  and  Honoria  Lawrence.  It  hi 
been  a  solemn  compact  between  Letitia  Lawrence  ai 
Honoria  Marshall  that  if  she  married  Henry  d 
should  make  it  her  mission  to  look  to  liis  soul.  Ho 
faithfully  and  wifely  she  fulfilled  it  we  shall  see  in  di 
course. 

But  here  is  her  prayer  on  their  wedding-day,  tt 
21st  August  1837  :— ' 

Almighty  and  most  tender  Father,  we,  thy  weak  «n 
sinful  creatures,  approach  thy  mercy-seat  in  the  name  of  oi 
Saviour,  beseeching  thee,  for  his  sake,  to  hear  our  i)etitioii 
and  accept  our  praise. 

Thy  Providence  hath  guided  our  way  and  given  us  to  ei« 
other  ;  thou  hast  bestowed  on  us  the  precious  gift  of  natw 
affection,  to  sweeten  life  ;  thou  hast  commanded  us  to  ser 
thee,  and  thou  hast  promised  thy  blessing  on  our  w« 
attempts  so  to  do.  We  desire,  0  Lord,  to  give  ourselves  ^ 
to  thee ;  may  we  help  one  another  in  the  way  of  holinei 

*  They  were  married  at  the  Mission  Church,  Calcutta,  by  Anhdei 
Dealtrj  (the  late  good  Bishop  of  Madras).    The  only  one  of  Heoxy  Lawroi 
*  Mtnds  who  was  near  enough  to  be  present,  was  the  same  who  had  n 
km  dioiniiiig  when  they  were  cadets  together  at  Addiscombe. 
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'e  are  ignorant  and  erring ;  teach  and  purify  our  sonls  by 
ty  Spirit,  make  ns  diligent  in  the  study  of  thy  word,  and 
alehfal  to  obey  its  precepts.  Thou  seest  the  sins  by  which 
re  are  most  easily  beset ;  enable  ns  to  struggle  against  these ; 
lid  as  we  daily  need  and  seek  thy  pardon,  so  may  we  be 
^tle  and  forbearing  one  to  another.  May  we  Ioyc  one 
mother  with  a  pure  heart  ferventiy ;  but  deliver  us  from 
^iiud  idolatry,  and  let  not  any  object  withdraw  our 
Nipreme  a£fections  from  thee. 

As  we  call  ourselves  by  the  name  of  Christ,  may  we 
indeed  be  his  servants,  trusting  to  him  as  our  Saviour, 
looking  to  him  as  our  Xeacher,  and  obeying  him  as  our 
Master.  Thy  Providence  has  fixed  our  habitation  in  a 
beathen  land :  guard  us  against  the  peculiar  temptations  to 
wlrich  we  are  thus  exposed ;  and  as  we  are  deprived  of  out- 
vtrd  advantages,  may  we  the  more  diligently  seek  the  inward 
^Mching  of  thy  Spirit.  Enable  us,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
V^  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  strengthen 
■>  to  act  consistently  and  uprightly,  that  no  error  of  ours 
>nay  bring  a  reproach  on  our  profession.  Thus,  0  Heavenly 
Father,  may  we  daily  come  to  thee  as  little  children,  asking 
forgiveness  of  our  numerous  sins,  desirous  to  be  taught  of 
™w,  casting  on  thee  every  care  and  anxiety,  looking  on  all 
wr  blessings  as  thy  gift,  and  serving  thee  with  a  steadfast 
•nd  single  eye.  Thus  may  we  walk  together  in  the  narrow 
P*th  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  dwell  together  in  thy  presence 

ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


Before  we  follow  them  **  up  the  country,"  and 
we  how  the  young  bride  accommodated  herself  to 
^hat  James  Thomason  called  the  **  rugged  destiny" 
>f  Henry  Lawrence,  let  us  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
oumal  in  which  she  jotted  down,  for  the  perusal  of 
fiends  at  home,  her  first  impressions  of  India  while 
he  novelty  of  the  scene  was  fresh  :  — 

During  my  short  residence  in  this  country  I  have  been 
rack  by  the  depth  of  colouring  with  which  the  scenes  of 
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existence  are  here  paioted.  Life  is  bo  Qnceitaio,  diseit 
rapid ;  there  are  such  lengthened  separations  and  so  d 
QQccrtaintics  in  the  conveyance  of  intelligence,  that  I 
quite  bewildered  at  the  startling  occurrences  I  hear  of.  ' 
us  a  Bpccimen  two  or  three  which  have  occurred  within 
knowledge  of  the  friends  I  am  with  (at  Coasipoor  near 
cntta).  When  Mrs.  H.  came  out  she  had,  as  fellow 
mongers,  Mrs.  F.,  a  lady  who  had  gone  home  for  her  he 
Her  huHl)and  had  come  to  Calcutta  to  meet  her. 
Semaphore  announced  that  her  ship  was  in  the  river, 
immediately  got  into  a  little  boat  that  he  might  go  don 
meet  her,  intending  to  await  her  arrival  at  a  certain  pi 
Not  Bocing  the  ship,  however,  he  went  gradually  on  til 
was  many  miles  don-n  the  river.  A  breeze  sprang  up,  w 
was  against  the  boat  and  upset  it.  Mr.  F.  was  never  i 
again,  I  lielieve  ;  but  the  breeze  carried  his  wife  qoicklj 
to  Calcutta,  where  she  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Thomasc 
ut  whose  house  the  meeting  was  appointed.  There  she  i 
heard  of  her  hushaud's  hitviug  taken  boat ;  and  it  iros  in 
hours  before  the  truth  was  ascertained. 

Here  again  is  another.  A  iriend  of  Major  H.'s  had  ( 
home,  and  there  met  a  lady  to  whom  he  became  attacl 
but  not  deeming  it  then  prudent  to  manr,  he  returDe< 
Iiiiliii,  and  afterwards  wrote,  asking  the  ladv  to  come  to  1 
Slic  did  so ;  but  by  a  train  of  circumstances  somewbit 
st'mbling  my  own,  the  gentleman  was  up  the  country  at 
tiuit'  of  her  arrival.  She  came  immediately  to  Cossii 
and  hi-  set  out  to  join  her  as  soon  as  he  heard  she  was  c< 
Some  weeks  elapsed  Wfore  he  could  reach  her,  and  I  can 
nuilerstaiid  what  were  her  anxious  and  impatient  feeli 
lie  WHS  daily  exi>ect('<l,  when  she  was  taken  ill  with  cho 
and  in  two  days  died.  The  frigbtfu]  rapidity  of  death 
all  holungiug  to  it  iu  this  climate,  obliges  immediate  ii 
mcut.  Slie  died  iu  the  morning  and  was  to  have  1 
buricil  in  the  afternoon.  Just  as  the  funeral  was  abon 
start,  a  boat  stopped  at  the  steps  leading  to  the  house. 
gentwnan  atapped  oat,  and  was  barely  in  time  to  see 
■  ud  to  follow  tbem  to  the  grave.  .  .  . 
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ink  the  system  respecting  servants  in  this  country  is 
rtfnl  to  one's  own  mind.  You  hire  year  servant  at  so 
month.  They  do  your  work  and  you  have  no  further 
with  them.  If  they  do  not  please  you,  you  dismiss 
They  make  their  salam,  and  next  day  you  are  sur- 
1  by  new  fiEices.  All  this  is  very  free  from  care,  but 
id  tendency  to  make  you  selfish.  At  home  every  con- 
ns person  feels  responsible  to  a  certain  degree  for  the 
onduct  and  religious  instruction  of  his  domestics,  as 
the  duty  of  consulting  their  comfort.  Here  the  dififer- 
leiigion  does  away  with  the  first ;  and  the  habits  of 
a  great  measure,  obviate  the  second.  It  is  difficult  for 
ster  and  mistress  to  recollect  that  their  servants  are 
ible,  immortal  beings,  or  to  think  of  more  than  their 
ivenience.  I  was  surprised  to  find  among  Europeans 
judices  of  caste,  and  that  many  of  them  object  to  a  low- 
ative  (simply  on  that  ground),  as  much  as  a  Hindoo 
This  is  surely  contrary  to  our  faith,  though  I  can 
understand  the  feeling  gaining  on  one.  The  obse- 
manner  of  the  servants  annoys  me  greatly.  I  do  not 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  respectful,  but  a  man's 
ig  with  folded  hands,  waiting  for  his  master's  orders, 
to  me  more  like  devotion  than  service.  The  train  of 
icB  in  an  Indian  establishment  arises  from  the  impos- 
of  getting  any  servant  to  do  more  than  one  thing.  The 
will   not  take  a  teacup  off  the  table,  nor  would  the 

itgar  pull  the  punkah.    I  asked  Mrs.  H yesterday 

iny  servants  they  had.  She  replied,  ''  I  am  not  sure, 
are  very  moderate  people.  I  can  soon  reckon."  The 
r  amounted  to  nearly  thirty : — A  waiting-maid,  an 
?oman,  a  sweeper,  a  head-bearer,  a  mate-bearer,  six 
)ear6rs,  a  khansaman  or  house-steward,  three  table 
nts,  a  cook,  a  gardener,  a  water-carrier,  a  washerman, 
,  a  coachman,  two  grooms,  two  grass-cutters,  a  man  to 
e  goats,  two  messengers,  and  a  woman  to  keep  off  the 
which  float  down  the  stream  past  the  house.  Now, 
all  these  servants,  they  will  only  wait  on  their  own 
ers.     Every  one  going  visiting  takes  his  own.     A  lady 
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who  came  here  for  a  week  lately,  brooglit  two  w(m 
khidmntgfirs,  two  bearers,  and  a  tailor.  .  .  .  All,  wb 
doors,  wear  Bhoes,  generally  of  yellow  or  scarlet  le«tl 
tDmed'Op  toes;  but  they  never  come  into  the  ho 
them.  Indeed  a  man  could  not  ahow  more  diares] 
by  coming  into  your  pieBence  with  covered  feet  i 
head.     Sacb  ate  the  different  notions  of  politeaess  ! 

Time  passes  and  the  vividness  of  my  impre 
wearing  away.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  new  scene 
familiar,  and  we  begin  to  feel  as  if  we  had  always 
them.  When  I  had  been  a  few  weeks  on  board 
|)ro\-ioaa  life  appeared  a  dream ;  and  now  the  sea 
a  dim  and  distant  vision,  and  home  seems  imm< 
i-emoved  both  in  time  and  space.  The  das^  fo 
foreign  languages  of  those  around  me  have  ceasi 
HtrangG,  and  even  my  own  new  name  has  become 
Instead  of  being  Misg-Baba,  the  term  for  numarried 
am  now  Mcm-Sakib,  Utcrally  Mrs.  Master;  and 
wonder  to  hear  myself  bo  designated.    .    .    . 

I  have  not  yet  seen  aa>-thing  like  the  violent 
elements  that  I  expected  in  this  climate.  Indeed  1 1 
Western  ideas  of  the  horrors  of  India  are  vastly  eza 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  snake,  except  one  in  the  watei 
I  am  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  great  cockroaches,  \vh 
out  from  tho  crevices  (of  the  cabin  of  their  boa 
evening;  nor  was  much  pleaBed  to  see  a  scorp: 
<loHberatoly  across  tho  floor  a  few  days  Bgo  ;  nor 
centipede  making  a  bed  of  tho  slipper  I  was  aboat  t 
Still  those  arc  nothing  like  the  dangers  I  expected. 

I    wont    {in   Calcutta)    to    see    the    Orphan    I 
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IcQtta,  on  the  Hooghly.  The  bnilding  is  largo  and  com- 
ddioosy  standing  within  an  enclosure,  which  opens  by  a 
^t  of  steps,  on  the  river.  Here  we  entered,  and  walking 
1088  the  courtyard,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  a 
Dom  which  is  the  chapel.  It  was  the  hour  of  eveuing 
lonhip.  On  the  matted  floor  were  seated  a  hundred  girls, 
ihor  ages  varying  from  three  to  twelve  years,  arranged  in 
nms  of  twenty-five  each,  the  little  ones  in  front,  the  elder 
bddnd.  All  were  dressed  exactly  alike  and  exquisitely  cleai^ 
ndnotbemg  disfigured  with  ear-rings  and  nose-rings,  they 
bolud  simple  and  child-like.  The  dress  consisted  of  one 
bffge  piece  of  white  muslin.  This  is  called  a  saree.  One 
nd  is  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  tucked  in,  so  as  to 
bmtlong  petticoat.  The  remainder  is  thrown  round  the 
dKNilders  and  over  the  head,  covering  the  whole  person  with 
iBiOfI  graceful  drapery,  leaving  only  the  face,  the  left  hand 
nd  light  arm  bare.  The  girls  all  looked  healthy  and  happy ; 
nd  either  there  was,  or  I  foncied,  much  more  intellectual 
s^i^on  in  the  countenances  of  the  elder  ones  than  I  had 
MD  in  any  other  native  females. 

,  When  we  entered  they  were  singing  the  Evening  Hymn 
B  Bengalee,  and  it  was  very  sweet  to  hear  a  hundred  young 
niees  join  in  its  simple  music,  especially  when  one  thought 
horn  what  they  had  been  saved.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  an  elderly 
*oinan,  of  ladylike,  quiet  demeanour,  with  an  intelligent  and 
Moerolent  countenance.  Nothing  in  her  manner  enthusi- 
^  but  like  one  who  had  counted  the  cost,  and  given  herself 
leirt  and  soul  to  the  work  she  had  chosen.  She  prayed  with 
Im  children  in  Bengalee,  and  afterwards,  as  we  were  there, 
B  English.  She  asked  us  to  question  the  children,  and  we 
4ed  them  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
ioipel  (Mrs.  Wilson  acting  as  interpreter).  The  children 
■ttwered  readily  and  intelligently.  We  then  went  into  the 
<)u)ol-room,  which  is  large,  clean,  and  airy,  the  Venetians 
i^  green,  the  walls  white,  the  floors  matted.  From  it 
htte  opened  two  sleeping-rooms :  one,  a  large  dormitory, 
*W  the  girls  spread  their  mats  and  blankets ;  the  other,  a 
BQaller  room,  with  native  bedsteads,  which  was  the  hospital, 

10 
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tossing  a  paved  court,  we  entered  a  long  roornvheietbe 
bildreu  eat.  Down  the  middle  was  a  channel  for  water,  nl 
m  each  side  sat  the  girls,  each  pair  provided  with  a  In* 
>late  of  rice,  with  a  seasoning  of  fish  or  ddl.  At  thetofrf 
he  room  were  Mrs.  Wilson's  two  assistants,  who  were  \A 
lountry-bom,  t.e.  half-caste  young  women.  They  Buperii- 
ended  the  distribution  of  the  food.  All  Hit  domegtie  k«Hi 
[f  the  girls  brought  up  here  are  native ;  and,  while  their  friak 
ire  educated,  they  are  not  unfitted  for  simple  life.  As  tbij 
p-ow  up  they  are  married  to  native  Christians.  They  k 
lecdlework  beautifully,  and  it  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ai 
nstitution.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  appropriated  li 
drs.  Wilson  and  her  assistants.  All  seemed  cleau,  ordei|fr 
md  cheerful;  and  I  never  looked  with  more  respect  on  iQ 
Luman  being  than  I  did  on  Mrs.  Wilson.  .  .  .' 

Who  can  take  the  voyage  we  are  now  on,  and  not  think  cf 
ieber's  beautiful  lines,  describing  how  lightly  *' our  pinnam 
glides  o*er  Ounga's  mimic  sea;"  and  his  other  pretty poMii 
ho  Evening  Walk  in  Bengal  ?  The  latter  is  perfectly  coiwA 
xcept  the  lines — 

While  to  this  cooler  air  oonfest, 
The  broad  Dhatnra  bares  her  breast ; 

or  she  closes  her  leaves  at  night.     That 

the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry, 

B,  of  course,  matter  of  opinion.     I  can  fancy  nothing  nK)K 
[iscordant.  .  .  . 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  Ganges  at  its  fidl  breadth 
^cause  of  the  many  islands  which  divide  it  into  channel 
ometimes  not  more  than  half-a-mile  wide.     Besides,  it  winft 

•  The  warm  iDterest  which  this  Tisit  to  the  Orphan  Ref  nge  created  in  ^ 
lindi  iieTer  died  out.  And  while  the  school  itself  derived  lihcral  aid  &«• 
^em,  it  was  probably  one  out  of  the  many  links  in  their  experience,  which  k* 
^v  own  efibrtft  at  usefulness  so  much  into  educational  channels. 
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Qiich  as  to  look  more  like  a  snccession  of  lakes  than  a 
innoQS  stream.  The  banks  have  been  a  good  deal  yaried, 
their  prevalent  clothing  is  a  tall  coarse  grass,  ten  or 
le  feet  high,  with  a  feathery  head  of  white  downy  seed, 
lenting,  at  places,  a  surface  so  nnbroken,  so  unspotted,  as 
Dok  like  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Abont  the  villages  there  is 
)od  deal  of  Indian  com  and  much  indigo,  a  very  nnpic- 
aqoe  crop,  growing  in  low,  ragged,  weed-like  bashes.  At 
Ittmpoor  we  saw  a  field  of  mnlberries,  not  trees,  bat 
ihee,  scarcely  so  large  as  gooseberry-trees.  I  was  snr- 
led,  too,  to  find  that  the  cotton  which  is  mannfactored 
IB  on  a  low,  insignificant  plant,  and  what  is  yielded  by 
I  magnificent  seemtd,  or  cotton-tree,  is  of  very  little  use. 
to-oil  trees  are  much  planted  in  the  fences.  They  are 
J  pretty.  The  leaf  is  shaped  much  like  that  of  a  sycamore, 
Ithe  tree  grows  aboat  twelve  feet  high.  Balsams — ^purple, 
ite,  red,  and  variegated — abound  in  the  hedges,  and  are 
Died  round  temples  and  tombs.  The  blossoms  are  laid  as 
irings  on  the  shrines,  and  are  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
)r,  which  I  have  seen  quite  enamelled  with  them.  What 
dd  you  say  to  see  the  boatmen,  who  pull  us  along  by  a 
01  push  their  way  through  a  whole  wilderness  of  Dhatura, 
eh  hangs  its  beautiful  bells  in  every  hedge  and  nook  ? 
oetimes  its  blossoms  are  tinted  round  the  edge  with  a 
iish  purple.  Every  variety  of  cactus  and  aloe  is  used  for 
KB,  and  when  well  planted  they  are  quite  impenetrable, 
ire  are  beauteous  creepers  festooning  from  tree  to  tree,  or 
ting  over  the  ground — some  of  the  convolvulus  family, 
irs  with  a  small  bright  blue  blossom  of  the  digitalis  species. 
see  multitudes  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  palm,  which 
3  the  characteristics  of  smooth,  slender  stem  and  round 
1  of  drooping  leaves ;  but  lack  the  graceful  feathery  crest 
curved  outlines  of  the  cocoa.  All  trees  of  this  sort  shoot 
I  the  earth  as  if  they  had  attained  their  full  growth  under 
tnd  ;  the  completely-formed  head  emerging  from  the 
like  the  crown  of  the  pine,  and  the  stem  gradually 
(thening.  .  .  . 
rhe  peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants  reminds  me  of 
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lUl^ini  aieti  if  tlic  fiZv  r^cEicJ  ff'vV*  rising  out  of il» 

rcrhiiu*  ":c  £!:«:▼.  '•'zn:  I  Lire  onlv  Utelv  learned, tU 
Ti»L^';r  "  i*  :i«*  Hrcr^fT  ::?  zuln,  and  that  "TadmoiB 
:he  '^Ll'i«!=r!:«=!?j?  "  iz-i  PjIzLTri  zo:  ozdj  designate  the  am 
rui*:e.  ':zz  'ia-^-z  zL'i  san-e  nieizii:;?.  Well,  as  I  am  shoiiaj 
zi-  l^iizziz-T.  I  -nil  4l5«:  zell  tc^  iii:  '"  Phoenix"  is  theGiei 
:';■:  ^a>-  izi  r>Ar  iL^  acle  of  iLe  bird  is  supposed  to  onp* 
zAZr:  in  ±.c  ^Tw.  "»ii:h..  if  i:  is  b^imed  down,  will  send  i5>> 

These  p«=eps  into  the  young  bride's  journal  iw 
enc-o^h  :o  promise  us  that  the  mind  and  heart  no* 
taken  into  fellowship  with  Henry  Lawrence's  are  bol 
able  and  willing  to  enter  into  high  aims,  to  cheer, 
stimulate,  and  help  the  upward  struggles  of  an  earnerf 
man.  to  lend  grace  to  the  strength  of  his  career,  aod 
to  trim  with  faithful  hand  the  lamp  of  the  spirit  sbiniog 
on  his  work.  From  the  verv  first  she  threw  her  whA 
heart  into  her  husband's  lot,  and  sought  her  usefnlnea 
and  happiness  in  being  the  tributary  stream  tW 
swelled  the  volume  of  a  noble  river.  She  had  mariiw 
a  working  man — with  a  bride's  delight  she  set  herself 

*  The  earth  oheve«i  and  straij^ht 

Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teemed  at  a  birth 
Innamerons  living  creatures,  perfect  form?, 
Limbed  and  fall  grown  ;  oat  of  the  groand  uprose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  foreht  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 

Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walked : 

•  •  •  * 

The  grussy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  their  springs  as  broke  from  bonds. 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane ;  the  ounoci 
The  libbaid,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  abore  them  threw 
In  hiUocka :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Pore  up  his  branching  head,  &c. 

^Paradise  Lottt,  book  ^ 
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Bg  a  working  man's  wife.  Whatever  his 
I  was,  she  applied  herself  to  understand  and 
If  she  conld  help  in  it,  she  helped.  If  not, 
,  and  sympathized.  It  was  her  affair  as  well 
'he  progress  of  the  pnbUc  work  was  his  duty 
iim  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  never  flagged, 
burnt  with  a  higher  and  steadier  glow  to  her 
Those  who  have  known  her  will  bear  wit- 
never  had  great  public  servant  a  help  more 
bim. 

}  now  follow  them  to  their  Bechabite  home 
rvey  Gamp :  a  somewhat  rough  welcome  for 

From  Mbs.  L.  to  Mas.  Cameron. 

Dte,  28My  1837,  Ccump  near  Chrruckpoor, 

SAB  Mabt, —  .  .  .  Now  that  we  are  both  wives, 
flh  sources  of  sympathy  opened  to  as,  and  I  often 
e  could  but  talk  over  the  wondrous  change  come 
>irit  of  our  lives.  We  both  found  the  good  of 
1  while  we  were  undergoing  the  discipline  we  recog- 
fcher's  hand  in  our  trials ;  and  now,  my  beloved 
our  circumstances  are  changed,  our  trials  are  of  a 
ftracter.  I  have  continually  to  fear  lest  I  should 
thly  happiness — ^lest  prosperity  should  withdraw 
-om  Ood.  A  year  ago  I  was  happy ;  but  my  joy 
1  with  fear  of  every  kind,  except  fear  of  change  in 
)w  all  these  harassing  doubts  are  ended,  and  I 
)  desire  a  continuance  of  what  has  been  granted, 
te  to  you  by  the  October  steamer.  You  have,  I 
3w  got  the  letter,  and  assured  yourself  that  your 
changed.  .  .  . 

ike  up  my  narrative  from  my  last  despatch.  It 
>m  Dinapore,  and  on  the  9th  October  we  left  our 
1  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  to  quit  our  Httle  ark, 
ad  been  so  happy,  and  where  we  had  learned  that 
to  one  another  for  society.     We  landed  at  Chupia, 
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and  were  six  days  marchiDg  into  Gorrackpoor.  Thii  gifs  0 
the  first  taste  of  tent-life ;  and  the  pleasant  impression  I  thi 
formed  of  it  has  been  since  continnally  increasing.  ^ 
remained  at  the  station  only  a  fortnight,  and  I  was  T817  fjd 
to  leave  it.  I  never  liked  what  is  called  company,  and  ft 
common-place  superficialities  of  society  came  like  a  iri 
blanket  npon  me,  after  the  preceding  weeks,  dnring  whifll  1 
had  only  heard  and  said  words  coming  directly  from  ftl 
heart.  However  I  was  glad  to  be  in  the  place  when  an 
dearest  Henry  had  been,  and  I  felt  an  interest  in  seeing 
the  common  acquaintances  with  whom  he  had  been 
ciating. 

Having  received  the  needful  politenesses  we  were  off  tofll 
jungles,  where  we  have  been  ever  since.  For  the  last  two  monAl 
the  weather  has  been  as  delightful  as  you  can  imagiDe— Al 
very  heau  idSal  of  climate.  There  has  not  been  a  drop  of  lik 
since  the  first  week  in  October.  The  mornings  and  evemi||l 
are  very  cold,  and  all  day  the  air  is  so  cool  that  we  can  fit  0i 
of  doors.  I  never  had  such  enjoyment  of  Nature,  and  onoil 
came  out  to  camp,  we  have  been  constantly  moving;  sob** 
times  our  march  begins  two  hours  before  sunrise,  and  Al 
starlight  mornings,  with  the  dawning  day,  are  betntifil 
beyond  description.  We  have  been  in  the  northern  paitid 
the  district,  w^here  it  joins  the  Nepaul  frontier,  and  wImH 
there  are  long  tracts  of  forest  and  jungle.  The  country  ii 
which  we  are  is  a  perfect  plain,  but  we  have  been  in  sij^i  ^ 
the  Himalayas,  and  have  had  some  glorious  views  of  thesl 
the  lower  range  undulating  and  wooded,  behind  them  tki 
sharp  peaks  and  angular  outline  of  the  snowy  range,  loddfll 
like  opal,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

There  arc  constant  fresh  sources  of  interest  to  me  in  tb 
plants  and  animals  around  us.  I  could  not  have  eonoehra 
the  luxuriances  of  Oriental  vegetation  till  I  saw  it.  Tb 
trees  are  splendid,  and  in  this  district  very  abundant,  indi 
pendently  of  the  forest.  The  natives,  as  far  as  I  have  leei 
have  nothing  attractive  in  their  character ;  indeed,  at  Q 
Bias  said,  when  he  was  with  the  actors,  **  I  am  tired  of  livii 
among  the  seven  deadly  sins,'*  but  those  whom  we  have  abd 
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0,  are,  I  snppose,  the  worst  specimens  of  native  disposition. 
Cheie  is  something  very  oppressive  in  being  surrounded  by 
kMthen  and  Mahommedan  darkness,  in  seeing  idol- worship 
dl  troimd,  and  when  we  see  the  deep  and  debasing  hold 
tlMM  {ffiiiciples  have  on  the  people,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
Ihej  can  ever  be  freed  from  it ;  indeed  nothing  short  of  a 
nunde  could  change  those  who  have  lived  in  such  a  system ; 
iMit  there  is  a  leaven  of  education  at  work,  large  in  itself, 
AoQgh  comparatively  small,  from  which  much  good  may  be 
0qieeied.  I  believe  the  Baptist  missionaries  of  Serampore^ 
hiTe  done  more  than  any  other  body  of  Christians  to  enlighten 
the  people.  About  Calcutta  there  are  numbers  who  are  not 
BSndoos,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  those  who  are  Christians. 
U«r  it  said  on  every  hand  that  missionaries  are  not  effective. 
M  no  one  seems  to  have  found  the  way  of  making  them 
■Mre  80.  Simple  good  intentions  do  not  certainly  suffice,  at 
kail  not  for  extended  good,  though  they  may  produce  indi- 
vidual eonversions.  Those  parts  of  the  Bible  that  treat  of 
lUitiy  have  a  force,  when  read  here,  such  as  in  our  land  they 
Bannot  have. 

But  you  will  desire  rather  to  know  how  I  find  my  own 
Vintoal  condition  affected  by  this  new  world.  Certainly  I 
BW  Teiy  much  the  outward  observances  of  religion,  and  its 
poUie  institutions ;  but  with  these  we  have  also  left  behind 
^^  of  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  that  deface  piety,  where 
^  is  professed  by  the  many.  It  is  a  position  to  try  our 
B^ves,  for,  situated  as  we  are,  there  is  nothing  to  be  either 
S^iQed  or  lost  by  religion,  there  is  no  temptation  to  profess 
BMne  than  we  feel,  or  to  deceive  ourselves  by  setting  down 
Keitement  for  piety.  But,  in  these  wilds,  the  Bible  appears 
^  me  more  than  I  ever  before  found  it,  the  Book.  And  so 
'o&g  as  we  seek  God  by  diligent  prayer,  I  feel  that  He  is  with 
^  and  can  supply  every  need ;  but  should  we  fall  into  for- 
fB^fiilnesg  of  Him,  there  is  nothing  external  to  reach  us.  I 
{0  into  these  particulars,  for  surely  if  we  look  to  one  home, 
^^^^^  Mary,  and  walk  by  one  rule,  we  must  be  interested 
^  bow  of  each  other's  road,  what  are  its  hindrances  and 
id^tages.    But  perhaps  you  have  not  a  distinct  notion  of 
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rhat  onr  mode  of  life  is.  Well  then,  Hemy  is  engi 
be  Bevenae  Sarvey,  that  is,  in  the  work  of  smreyii 
ately  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  £Edr  assessmei 
levenne,  which  chiefly  arises  from  a  tax  on  the  hu 
3  the  head  of  a  party.  Three  gentlemen  are  his  as 
resides  an  office  where  there  are  English  and  half-easi 
aen,  and  some  hundred  of  the  Native  establishn 
aeasuring,  writing,  carrying  chains,  &c.  We  take  1 
.bout  the  first  October,  and  remain  in  camp  till  May 
lenry  and  his  assistants  have  detached  camps  at 
loints  of  the  district,  from  whence,  as  centres,  the  bu 
arried  on,  and  as  each  part  is  finished  our  camps  mo' 
ear  Henry  surveyed  1,400  square  miles.  You  ma; 
hat  he  holds  no  sinecure,  and  his  situation  gives  b 
iderable  power  for  benefiting  others.  It  is  pleasant 
LOW  many  of  those  about  him  owe  their  comforts 
espectable  situations  in  life  wholly  to  him.  ''I  sp 
he  sweet  Meta  Klopstock  says,  "  with  all  wifely  m 
»ut  I  should  like  my  dear  Mar}-  to  know  from  his  dee 
ort  of  a  husband  her  friend  has  got.  I  have  read  v< 
lince  I  landed,  my  time  being  much  taken  up  in  lear 
lew  place  in  life.  Imagine  me,  not  only  with  the  ne 
»f  a  wife,  but  in  a  strange  country,  a  strange  climate 
servants  speaking  a  strange  language,  and  with  this  < 
lovelty  of  living  in  a  camp.  Truly  it  required  the 
»f  affection  to  make  me  feel  at  home  among  all  this. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  march  of  200  miles.  T 
rict  being  finished.  Henry  is  ordered  to  Allaha 
thange  of  residence  seems  at  home  such  a  formidabl 
aking,  that  you  can  hardly  imagine  what  a  simple  i 
s  here,  particularly  to  such  plain  people  as  we  are. 

The  Gorruckpoor  district,  which  Lawrence  1 
surveyed,  touched,  on  its  north  side,  the  king 
^epal,  where  hereafter  he  was  to  be  British  R 
•^d  on  its  west  the  kingdom  of  Oudh,  where  he 
^der  his  last  services  to  his  country.  The 
AJlahabady  which  he  was  now  going  to  surv 
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touched  Oadfa  upon  the  north ;  and  looking  back  at 
aU  his  life  we  most  feel  an  interest  in  marking  how 
often  he  was  set  as  an  apprentice  to  pick  np  knowledge 
on  the  borders  of  those  foreign  states  in  which  it  was 
to  be  his  lot  to  hold  important  posts. 

The  Allahabad  district  is  not  so  large  as  that  of 
Gorrackpoor,  but  more  important.  The  great  line  of 
eommimication  between  Calcutta  and  the  North-West 
nns  through  it ;  and  Allahabad  itself  contains  both  a 
dril  station  and  a  miUtary  cantonment,  with  one  of 
the  few  regular  fortresses  which  the  overweening  self- 
confidence  of  the  English  has  allowed  them  to  keep  up 
in  India.  Coming  here,  therefore,  was  like  returning 
to  the  world ;  but  judging  from  the  little  poem  we 
haye  jost  read,  the  surveyor  and  his  young  wife  left 
the  jnngles  with  regret,  and  will  not  spend  much  time 
in  "  cantonments." 

Mrs.  Lawrence's  next  letter  to  Mrs.  Cameron 
giTes  an  amusing  sketch  of  her  husband : — 

Cbmp  near  Allahabad,  Febrvary  Wthy  1838. 

On  march  of  less  than  200  miles  ocenpied  nine  days ;  you 
ttl^  me  if  I  travel  much,  and  I  may  reply  that  we  do  nothing 
totriTel.  Since  I  left  England,  except  for  the  two  months 
1  ^  it  GoBsipoor,  I  have  only  been  for  a  few  days  at  a  time 
^^iUuQ  a  house,  and  very  seldom  so  much  as  a  fortnight  in 
r  ^  place.  Henry  is  the  head  of  a  large  establishment  for 
^^eying;  his  assistants  are  encamped  at  different  points 
of  the  district ;  and  he  goes  from  place  to  place,  exercising 
Pi^  superintendence.  Hitherto  I  have  accompanied  him 
'^'Bfywhere,  and  have  seldom  been  even  for  a  morning  parted 
^  him.  It  is  a  great  happiness  that  his  work  does  not 
^  him  away  during  the  day ;  we  sit  almost  invariably  in 
the  same  tent,  and  even  though  I  may  not  interrupt  him  by 
^king,  I  can  sit  by  him,  following  my  own  occupations, 
while  he  works  at  his  maps  and  papers.  You  bid  me  de- 
*^  him.    I  will  try.     He  is  thirty-one,  but  looks  older. 
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is  rather  tall,  very  thin  and  sallow,  and  has  altogether  an 
appearance  of  worse  health  than  he  really  has.     Dark  hair, 
w^ng  scanty  now.  high  forehead,  very  p^jecting  eyebrow.; 
small  sunken  eyes,  long  nose,  thin  cheeks,  no  whiskers,  and 
a  very  pretty  mouth.     Very  active  and  alert  in  his  habits. 
4>ut  very  unmethodical.     As  to  dress  and  externals,  perfectly 
careless,  and  would  walk  out  with  a  piece  of  carpet  about  hiB 
shoulders  as  readily  as  with  a  coat,  and  would  invite  people 
to  dinner  on  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton  as  readily  as  to  t 
feast.     There  now,  I  do  think  you  have  an  impartial  deserip- 
tion  of  my  lord  and  master.     Of  his  feelings  towards  those 
I  love,  you  will  judge  by  his  note  to  yourself;  and  if  hew 
feels  towards  my  friends,  you  may  infer  his  tenderness  to 
me.     Yes,  dearest  Mary,  ''  the  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in 
pleasant  places; "  but  I  never  can  feel  as  you  speak,  that  I 
have  earned  these  blessings.     I  believe  it  is  always  the  case, 
that  on  looking  back  we  see  our  own  faults  and  deficieoeiae 
more  fully  than  at  the  time,  and  now,  when  I  think  of  former 
years,  I  perceive  with  shame  how  little  good  they  hrongbt^ 
compared  to  what  they  might  have  done.  .  .  . 

To  this  Henry  Lawrence  adds  in  a  postscript  that 


Honoria  gives  too  favourable  a  view  of  matters,  for 
have  many  rubs  to  encounter,  some  such  as  all  must  meet 
and  others  incidental  to  our  roving  life.     I  have  now  tents  i 
three  different  places,  eight  or  ten  miles  apart,  and  have 
other  encampments  (making  five  in  all)  to  look  after ;  witb 
such  endless  vexations  and  contretemps  to  encounter  as  k^ 
only  can  conceive  who  has  engaged  to  fiimish  a  geographic»J 
and  revenue  map  of  one  sixth  of  Scotland  in  one  year^  showinflr 
not  only  the  features  of  the  country,  but  furnishing  all  th^ 
statistical  details  requisite  for  a  land  assessment.     All  this  fc^ 
be  done,  too,  by  men  who,  high  and  low,  take  bribes;  90 
much  so,  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  discharging  a  man  for  i^t 
as  his  successor  will  only  perhaps  be  worse. 

Honoria  bears  all  her  discomforts  most  meekly  and  wifely ' 
but  I  sometimes  wish  her  out  of  the  way  of  my  unpleassn** 
nesses. 
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It  60  happened  that  one  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  earliest 
friends  was  at  this  time  living  in  Australia,  and  from 
that  distant  colony  reopened  their  old  correspondence. 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  reply  gives  us  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
design  to  emigrate  which  hoth  she  and  her  husband 
entertained,  and  never  altogether  abandoned. — 

To  Miss  Irwts,  White  Hall,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

Swan  River. 

Attahahad,  March  1838. 

.  .  .  And  now,  dear  Margaret,  can  it  be  that  we  who  haye 

tmdged  oyer  so  mnch  ground  at  home  are  now  actually  set 

down,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  Biver,  the  other  on  the 

Ganges  ?    It  is  just  five  years  since  we  last  met,  and  what 

ehanges  has  that  time  brought !     Tnily,  **  man  proposeth, 

but  Ood  disposeth ; "  and  eyery  year  that  has  gone  over  my 

head  has  brought  fresh  reason  to  love  and  truEit  the  gracious 

Father  who  leads  his  erring  children  by  a  way  they  know  not. 

Ton  heard  of  my  intended  Toyage  and  of  its  cause.     Such  a 

peculiar  Providence  had  marked  my  course  that  I  was  strong 

in  the  hope  of  a  fayourable  result,  and  the  prospect  before  me 

was  KG  bright  that  I  bore  up  under  the  otherwise  dreadful 

pang  of  leaving  all  I  had  known  and  loved,  to  come  to  a 

strange  land  where  I  had  but  one  attraction. 

Yonr  ship  contained  a  family-party,  and  yon  can  hardly 

imagine  the  loneliness  of  going  on  board  without  one  acquaint- 

Mce.     But  my  way  was  smoothed   most  wonderfully.      I 

found  friends  on  every  side,  and  reached  India  after  the 

sbortest  voyage  ever  made,  viz.  81   days  to  Madras,  and  6 

^ys  thence  to  Calcutta.     Yours  was  a  long  imprisonment, 

I        but  hardly  more  tedious  than  mine,  so  lonely  and  anxious 

*        WI8  my  mind.     I  fully  understand  what  you  express  of  a  sea- 

:       life  Riving  fresh  power  to  many  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  one 

of  my  occupations  on  board  ship  was  to  find  all  the  places 

'herring  to  the  sea.     Have  you  ever  met  with  Sibthorpe's 

Oiierrafiowa  on  Jonah  ?     A  friend  gave  it  to  me  just  before  I 

s       embarked,  and  1  found  it  a  peculiarly  interesting  book  while 

in  Wm^  «k:^ 
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W^C,  ir.  Jzl-i  I  kciied.  and  was  receired  at  CaleatU  by 
a  fAmHj  vbj  3i>'^zi  ceAseii  v>  be  stnngezs — ^Major  and  Mrs. 
HrMLizL^jri.  SLc  is  iiknArJsx  to  Thomason,  so  well  known 
in  all  T*:\l<dctis  *ransa«!aons  in  India.  With  them  I  was  Toy 
comfortable,  till,  on  the  21st  of  Angnst,  I  pnt  myself  midflr 
more  at/i'iing  protection.  We  soaght,  and  have  found,  the 
dirine  blessing  on  our  onion,  and  hare  daily  more  reason  (o 
Mess  God  for  bringing  ns  together.  We  are  one  in  bent 
and  sonl,  and  have  every  blessing  that  mortals  can  receive. 
My  heart  so  overflows  with  tenderness  and  thankfohiefli, 
whr:n  I  speak  of  my  dear  husband,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
open  the  subject ;  but  I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  hea^ 
ing  of  your  old  friend's  happiness.  ... 

I  want  all  my  friends  to  know  my  husband ;  he  knowi 
tliem,  and  feels  interested  in  them  all.     Henry  is  a  Gaptiin 
in  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  holds  an  appointment  in  ths 
Survey  which  Government  are  taking  of  their  dominions  ia 
this  country.     It  is  a  busy  and  a  wandering  life ;  but  we  both 
like  it.     Except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  we  are  drinen 
in,  wo  live  wholly  in  tents,  a  week  in  one  place,  a  month  in 
nnotlinr,  a  day  in  another.     We  rarely  see  a  European  fiiflB, 
or  hoar  a  word  of  English,  and  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
ftlono  together  as  if  we  were  in  a  desert  island.     We  hATe» 
tliorcforo,  especial   reason   to  be  thankful  that  we  can  be 
tlioronghly  companions.  .  .  . 

The  part  of  India  we  are  in  is  exceedingly  hot,  bnt  not 
unhoalthy.  The  hot  winds  have  already  set  in,  but  by  the 
help  of  tatties  we  manage  to  keep  the  thermometer  at  80*- 
I  havo  seen  much  of  India  since  I  came  to  it,  and  a  great 
doal  of  it  I  like. 

Wt^  wore  at  a  station  to  the  north-east  of  this  district 
Honio  months  ago,  and  in  sight  of  the  Himalayas,  the  beantf 
niul  grandeur  of  which  are  indescribable.  Just  now  all  lookf 
pan^hod  and  baro,  but  after  the  rains,  nature  wiU  put  on  litf 
own  colour  again.  I  almost  envy  you,  being  in  a  place  thai 
at  all  rouiinds  you  of  Lough  Swilly — dear,  deij*  Lonj^ 
Swilly !  I  very  often  dream  of  it,  but  on  waking  s:dit  meetf 
nolhing  that  can  bring  back  that  beloved  spot.     Were  I  not 
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far  bsppj,  I  should  be  very  unhappy,  at  being  entirely 
aeparated  from  all  that  I  considered  as  home,  bat,  as  it  is,  we 
cany  home  aboot  with  ns.  Still  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  pang 
vhen  we  think  of  the  many  whom  we  love,  bat  may  never  see 
^giin  in  the  flesh.  These  oaght  not  to  be  mere  barren 
honghts,  they  are  surely  appointed  to  quicken  us  on  our 
riy,  and  giye  a  greater  reality  to  our  anticipations  of  a  future 
e-imioB ;  and,  meantime,  what  a  blessing  is  the  aflection 
hit  can  thrive  alike  in  any  climate,  and  bind  us  as  members 
I  one  fJEUDoily,  scattered  though  we  be !  I  would  alter  one 
mi  of  Cowper's,  and  say,  *^  love  is  the  Golden  Girdle  of  the 
Hobe."  I  do  indeed  wish  that  we  could  look  to  visiting  the 
ir-off  East  where  you  are.  An  emigrant  to  a  partly  civilized 
lolony,  under  favourable  circumstances  of  climate,  &c.,  has 
ilwijs  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  positions. 
I  people  have  children  who  grow  up,  this  land  entails  inevit- 
able separation,  and,  in  most  instances,  home  is  very  little 
Iwtter — ^families  are  there  so  scattered ;  but  colonists  have 
tlie  prospect  of  keeping  their  own  flock  around  them,  and  of 
their  children  dwelling  where  they  have  dwelt.  One  of  my 
Bttny  intentions  was  to  get  your  brother's  book  on  Swan 
RiTer,  and  I  know  not  how  it  failed,  but  any  details  you  give 
of  the  place  will  be  most  interesting  to  us  both.  I  can  echo 
every  word  you  say  as  to  the  privation  we  feel  in  a  strange 
luid  of  religious  advantages. 

Perhaps  we  have  even  more  of  it  here,  as  our  servants  and 
oiimeroQg  dependants  are  heathen,  and  however  we  may 
ieare  to  follow  God's  law  ourselves,  we  cannot  enforce  on 
^  our  practices.  Yet  there  are  advantages  here  too,  and 
piety,  if  it  flourish  at  all  in  such  a  life,  is  more  likely  to  be 
lunple  and  healthy,  than  where  we  are  in  the  excitement  of 
''filigiouB  bustle. 

Yon  know  we  used  to  argue  this  point  at  home,  where  I 
b*Te  impertinently  told  you,  that  your  religious  dissipation 
^  as  bad  as  other  people's,  worldly. 

But,  dear  Margaret,  when  we  Uiink  of  absent  friends,  we 
^  not  dwell  on  the  trifles  we  differed  about,  but  on  the  main 
points  where  we  agreed,  and  surely  we  have  many  such.     I 
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am  truly  glad  you  have  sneh  full  satisfiBustion  in  your  sisier-i^** 
law.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who,  as  a  sister,  has  beoa  9^ 
happy  as  you.  It  is  said  that  sisters-in-law  are  not  friend^j 
but  neither  you  nor  I  will  admit  this.  Next  to  the  gain  of  tf 
husband,  I  reckon  that  of  his  sister  Letitia,  whom  you  saw 
Fahan,  long  ago,  and  who  has  since  that  time  been  nt 
invariable  and  valued  friend.  Indeed  all  Henry's  family  hav^c 
received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  but  Letitia  is  4^  (ml4B 
I  know  best. 

The  following  postscript,  by  H.  M.  L.,  was  enclosed 
in  the  above : — 


You  need  not  be  at  all  astonished  to  find  Honoria  walkin, 
into  your  house  some  morning,  for  she  looks  upon  a  settler* 
life  with  envy,  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Irwin, 
she  is  vastly  given  to  blarney,  would  consider  you  and  Majo 
I.  as  most  desirable  neighbours.    We  are  poor,  nay,  ma 
than  poor,  for  we  have  not  a  shilling  beyond  our  income ;  bofft 
our  wants  are  few,  and  as  we  now  receive  three  times  as  mn 
as  we  spend,  if  we  live  eight  or  ten  jears,  we  may  be  able 
carry  our  aged  persons  to  your  more  congenial  clime, 
offer  my  best  wishes  to  Major  I.,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  M.  liAWBBNOI. 

With  reference  to  what  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  wiitton 
about  the  simplicity  and  heathenism  of  religious  lifi^t 
when  cut  off  from  the  luxury  of  religious  fellomdup 
and  religious  institutions,  she  added  to  her  letter  tba 
following  sweet  hymn : — 

THB   TBAYBLLEB'b   HYMN. 

«  My  presence  shaU  go  with  thee,  and  I  wiU  giye  thee  rest." 

0  kind  Redeemer  1  gracious  Friend  I 
We  claim  the  promised  boon  from  Thee, 

That  where  thy  scattered  people  bend, 
Thy  presence  shall  among  them  be. 
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Tho*  from  thy  Temples  seyered  wide, 

Tho*  hero  withont  a  Pastor's  care, 
Great  Shepherd !  in  our  tents  ahide. 

And  bless  the  lonely  trayellers  there ! 

Tho'  in  a  darkened  land  we  pine. 

Where  only  idol  Temples  rise. 
Let  light  within  oor  dwellings  shine, 

And  prayer  be  onr  hearths  sacrifice. 

No  Pastor's  call  can  reach  ns  here, 

To  warm,  entreat,  reproye,  rejoice  : 
Then  let  ns  lend  the  inward  ear 

To  listen  to  Thy  spirit's  yoice  I 

With  those  we  loye  we  may  not  go 
To  seek  Thee  in  Thy  Honse  of  Prayer, 

But  the  same  heayens  aboye  ns  glow. 
And  Thou  art  prosent  here  as  there  I 

Then,  when  we  bend  the  humble  knee, 

Do  Thou  onr  lonely  worship  bless. 
And  let  Thy  word  of  promise  be 

Onr  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

• 

These  lines  will  probably  find  an  echo  in  many  an 

English  heart  in  India.     They  bring  us  back  freshly 

^  the  bid  that  the  Gospel  is  for  no  one  time,  or 

^^try,  or  people,  or  sti^e  of  society,  or  system  of 

^^h  goyemment,  but  for  Marty  in  all  his  haunts, 

^d  all  his  circumstances.      Happy  are   they  who 

^bath  after  sabbath  through  their  lives  are  bidden 

V  the  same  sweet  bells  to  come  and  kneel  with  the 

^^e  friends  in  the  same  church  beside  their  home. 

^d  happy  he  who,  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  opens 

^  Bible  with  a  reverent  heart,  and  looking  up,  finds 

^^  same  God  everywhere. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  to  her  husband's 
^^est  sister  (at  this  time  married  to  the  Bev.  H.  H. 
"^yes)  completes  the  picture  of  this  period  of  their 
^anied  life :— 
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Here  I  am  aJone^  thoagh  anything  but  in  my  gUmf;  mi 
having  this  day  made  my  first  essay  at  honsekeeping^^Iia 
somewhat  weary ;  bat  it  will  refresh  me  to  hold  a  litflB 
conyerse  with  my  dearest  sister.  Last  night  Heniy  bzoo^ 
me  here  from  the  Montgomerys,  with  whom  I  have  been 
staying.  The  weather  is  hot.  Oh,  you  cannot  imagine  the 
heat !  When  one  lies  down  at  night  the  very  sheets  fed 
roasting.  A  stream  of  hot  wind  blows  from  the  west  be* 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  at  night  the  breathless  still- 
ness is  still  worse,  for  then  there  is  no  help.  During  the  diji 
by  having  wetted  tatties  to  the  west,  the  air  of  the  room  ii 
cooled;  but  at  night  there  is  only  the  punkah.  The  pe^ 
petual  call  to  the  servants  is  ''throw  water/'  "poll  the 
punkah/'  "  bring  iced  water !  "  Well,  after  all,  you  see  ne 
have  the  means  of  assuaging  our  evils,  and  it  is  certain^  no 
worse  to  be  awake  from  heat  than  from  cold.  The  ice  ii 
a  great  luxury.  During  the  cold  weather  it  is  collected,  ml 
for  about  61.  we  get  16  lbs.  daily  throughout  the  hot  seteoD* 
In  Calcutta  they  use  ice  brought  from  America.  .  .  . 

During  the  night  I  expect  a  guest,  Mrs. by  nuiM* 

Mr. is  a  broken-down  surveyor  whom  Henry  is  tiying 

to  re-establish ;  I  fear  with  little  prospect  of  success ;  but 
our  darling  has  a  spring  of  action  for  the  good  of  others  Hmt 

defies  disappointment.     Mr. is  a  careless,  extravsgtft 

man  ;  but  his  wife  is  a  quiet,  nice  little  woman,  in  great  dii- 
tress  from  the  state  of  his  aflfairs  and  from  having  just  M 
her  only  child.  So  we  have  asked  them  to  spend  six  montbi 
with  us,  Henry  giving  him  work,  and  I  hope  to  give  bff 
some  little  comfort.  Dearest  Lettice,  when  I  think  of  tbB 
being  to  whom  I  am  joined,  I  wonder  where  such  an  oaa 
came  from,  and  I  take  delight  in  analysing  the  heart  Iii' 
open  to  me.  I  never  saw  a  being  who  had  so  right  tt 
estimate  of  the  true  use  of  money.    He  literally  is  but  i 


Mik  to  wptak  the  language,  she  had  heen  obliged  to  leave  Uub^ 
I  *  lin  Sahib  **  for  the  first  few  montha.  In  his  absence  she  w^ 
a  hefiBalDg,  and  natire  serrmnts  alwsTs  make  it  as  difliciilt  ■ 
'Mw  nshiTr"  to  take  command  of  the  hooaehold. 
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ewmrd  of  his  own  income,  for  the  good  of  others.    But 
e  has  oTer  a  higher  generosity;   he  never  blames  others 
or  Cuilts  he  is  himself  free  from.    Yon  know  his  perfect 
ansfMirency  of  character.     I  suppose  since  he  was  bom  it 
wrer  entered  his  head  to  do  anything  for  effect,  and  his 
Bumer  is  precisely  the  same  to  all  ranks  of  pe<^le.  .  .  . 
Ho  (me  sees  his  imperfections  more  clearly  than  I  do,  so  I 
Jo  not  judge  blindly,  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  tell  him  when  I 
flunk  he  is  wrong.     But  his  &nlts  may  be  summed  up  in 
lay  few  words.     He  wants  method;    he  is    occasionally 
kilty ;  and  he  is  too  careless  of  appearances.    But  if  yon 
were  to  see  how  his  temper  is  tried  by  the  natore  of  his 
work,  yon  woold  not  wonder  at  its  giving  way.     And  this 
Ut  is  clearly  mending.      Indeed  I  often  wonder  at  his 
bhetrance.    I  sometimes  fear  lest  my  love  for  him  should 
keome  of  that  idolatrous  kind  that  brings  chastisement  on 
ilttlf ;  yet  surely  I  look  on  him  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  never  I 
ttink  were  my  prayers  so  fervent  as  now  that  they  are  joined 
vith  his.      His   unprofessing  simplicity  of  conduct  often 
diecks  my  wordy  tendency,  and  makes  me  weigh  the  prac- 
tittl  value  of  my  feelings  before  I  give  them  utterance. 

May  5th. — Can  you  fieuicy  me,  dearest  Lettice,  seated  in 
nj  own  house,  which,  being  now  put  in  order,  is  very  com- 
brtible?  On  the  table  before  me  Charlotte's  blue  work- 
littket,  and  in  it  a  dear  wee  cap,  of  which  I  have  been  sewing 
o&tLe  border.  The  only  but  is  dearest  Harry's  absence  ;  but 
I  hope  tins  divorcing  will  soon  be  over,  and  when  he  comes 
tint  shall  I  want  that  heart  could  wish  ? 

May  19f/t.— He  is  come  back !  and  I  am  now  as  happy 
M  I  was  lonelv  without  him.  Here  we  sit :  I  am  in  the 
kwing-room,  and  he  is  in  the  next  room  ;  but  there  are 
tt^ree  large  doors  open  between  us,  so  that  I  hear  and  see  him. 
Re  is  seated  at  one  side  of  a  long  table,  and  the  skylight 
>verLea(l  shows  that  he  is  looking  very  well.  At  the  same 
^Ue  Hits  Nawazish  Ali,  the  Deputy-Collector,  a  bandit-looking 
Koisalman,  with  a  long  nose,  great  grey  beard,  gold  tissue 
^rUn,  and  white  apparel.  Behind  Henry  stands  Sookbun 
^h  bis  Lead  Persian  writer,  a  very  tall,  intelligent,  saucy 

11 
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looking  man,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear  and  an  inbUod 
stuck  in  his  girdle.  The  table  is  surrounded  by  Amenta 
men  who  measure  fields,  and  bring  us  reports  as  to  soil,  colti- 
vation,  &c.  A  new  batch  of  them  have  come  for  service,  aul 
Harry  is  examining  them.  They  all  look  much  alike,  forming 
a  band  of  white  turbans,  black  faces,  and  muslin  dresses 
round  the  table.  In  a  room  beyond  are  a  set  of  native  snl 
half-caste  writers.     In  another  set  of  apartments  to  the  left 

are  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  our 

rooms.  The  house  is  spacious  and  comfortable,  having  bees 
built  by  Government  as  part  of  an  establishment  for  nuking 
gunpowder.  The  works  are  given  up  ;  and  we  have  ben 
very  fortunate  indeed  in  getting  this  dwelling-house  for  ou^ 
selves  and  two  adjoining  ones  for  the  rest  of  the  survejois. 
We  are  now  settled  as  much  as  we  ever  are  in  a  house,  forira 
always  think  of  a  tent  as  our  regular  abode,  and  very  oomibft- 
able  wo  are  externally  as  well  as  internally.  The  situation  is 
very  pretty,  being  close  to  the  Ganges,  which,  though  now 
shioink  into  a  few  thready  channels  making  their  way  throng 
sandy  islands,  is  beginning  to  fill  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  hills,  and  will,  when  the  rains  set  in,  be  a  noUs 
object.  .  .  .  The  folks  here  have  called  on  ns,  and  now  inn- 
tations  are  coming  in.  .  •  •  The  Montgomerys  are  qnita 
friends,  and  come  to  .us  without  ceremony.  Their  societjis 
really  a  pleasure,  and  Mrs.  M.  is  my  oracle  in  all  domestic 
matters.^     Oh,  dearest  Lettiee,  could  you  but  see  us,  vA 

*  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  sister  of  Lawrence^s  friend  James  Thomufrnftt^ 
of  Mrs.  Ilntchinson,  in  whoee  honee  at  Cossipoor,  near  Galcatta,  ILIL^ 
and  his  bride  hud  stayed.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Ilobert  Montgomeiy,  liealeMi^ 
Governor  of  the  Panjaab),  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  AllaJiabad  difUVlp 
which  H.  M.  L.  was  sanreying,  and  their  mutual  duties  drew  them  W^ 
together.  In  a  note  from  Simla,  dated  the  15th  May  IS38,  Thomasoo,  «^ 
was  secretary  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Nortb-West  Pixmiices,  tk* 
writes  to  Lawrence  about  their  work.     "Bravo I  Hip,  hip,  hurrah!  fbr*^ 

Extended  Survey  Scheme.    It  will  be  excellent  to  floor  B "  (an  oppqiW 

■nperior  of  L's.), "  with  a  few  round  figures  of  four  places  of  squaie  ni*"*" 
r°"^vhope  Montgomery  won't  let  you  off  cheaply,  but  scrutinize  your  mapi  ^ 

z!*?***^'    Next  to  the  pleasure  of  flooring  B would  be  that  of  catdiinf  *• 

J^^^'^or  tripping.  ...  I  am  glad  to  find  my  position  for  inteipo^'^ 
between  Bird"  (the  head  of  the  Revenue  Board)  *<  and  ;xm,  U^ 
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Ige  for  yonnelf  of  our  happinessi  that  would  be  one  of  the 
r  things  that  ooald  increase  it !  •  •  • 

[Parenthesis  by  Henry  L.]  Dearest  Lettice,  I  merely 
IB  np  the  pen  to  say  that  we  are  very  happy,  and  that  we 
ink  you  daily  for  having  made  us  so.  Join  with  us  by 
td,  my  own  sister,  as  you  do  in  heart,  and  let  us  continue 
r  interchange  of  love  and  good  wishes. 

[Mrs.  L.  continues.]  May  25th. — You  will  half  quarrel 
fch  Harry's  marriage  if  he  devolves  all  the  writing  on  me, 
ikead  of  sending  you  his  own  dear,  delightful,  queer-shaped, 
9gible  letters.  But,  in  truth,  his  hands  are  full  of  work, 
running  over  just  at  this  time.  When  he  undertook  the 
higed  Survey  he  stipulated  for  certain  provisions  of  instru- 
ents,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  supplied ;  and  the  famine 
bich  has  been  raging  to  the  westward  has  raised  the  price  of 
(OTisions  in  this  part  of  India  so  much  that  there  is  great 
iffieulty  in  bringing  natives  from  cheaper  districts  to  do  the 
mk«  These  causes  have  given  H.  much  trouble  ;  but, 
Iflipte  these  drawbacks,  the  8,000  square  miles  which  he 
x&dertook  to  finish  in  a  year  will,  if  all  be  well,  be  completed 
oraeh  within  that  time.  We  shall,  then,  probably,  move 
hitlier  westward  ;  but  our  future  locality  gives  us  little 
uoietj.  So  long  as  the  climate  is  not  injurious,  we  shall  be 
l^ypy  anywhere ;  and  I  only  desire  to  go  where  he  can  do 
lui  work  with  most  credit  and  satisfaction. 

Bear  reader,  are  you  content  vrith  Honoria  Law- 
race  ?  Did  he  do  well  to  hope  and  pine  nine  years 
far  ber  ?  Will  she  repay  him  all  that  debt  of  love  ? 
Will  she  seek  his  happiness,  think  you  ?  Will  she 
*MTe  selfish  meshes  for  him,  and  hold  him  back  from 
^  activities  and  philanthropies  of  public  life  ?     Or 


^  ^  of  ham  lletween  the  two  crusts  of  a  sandwich,  answers  so  well.  I  should 
^i^sneettDg  with  joa  three  on  any  professional  question ;  Captain  B^— 
HO  joioing  bj  special  inritation.  I  think  Montgomery  and  I  would  hare  hsrd 
'^  to  keep  yon  all  in  your  chairs."  What  a  running  fight  is  public  life  even 
jJ^Hft  **  ^iflf  friends,"  if  men  be  really  in  earnest !  Twelve  years  more  and 
mt|QBiery  most  intarpose  again* 
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will  she  help  him  on  with  gift  and  grace  towa 
high  places  of  two  worlds  ? 

There  is  a  bit  of  paper  here  we  have  no 
Some  one  has  cherished  it.  The  hand  is  h< 
weak  and  Mtering,  as  if  in  pain,  and  it  seem 
these  things: — 

I  A.H.  May  81«fy  1838. — I  cannot  sleep,  and  ha 
to  try  if  occupation  will  qniet  my  thongfats.  The  da 
month  brings  to  me  most  forcibly  the  thonght  that  i 
may  be  numbered,  and  that  I  may  haye  bat  three 
more  to  remain  with  my  Henry.  .  •  .  I  haye  intend 
mitting  to  paper  some  thoughts,  the  expression  o 
would  now  only  distress  you  and  agitate  me,  but  wl 
will  yalue  as  a  precious  relic  should  I  be  taken.  .   •  . 

Yes,  Henry,  I  can  calmly  write  these  words,  for  I 
our  separation  will  be  but  transient,  and  our  union  • 
and  my  heart's  desire  is  to  haye  all  things  so  arra 
may  contribute  to  your  happiness  if  God  sees  fit  i 
draw  me  from  ministering  to  it.  .  •  •  Another  p 
which  I  desire  to  leaye  my  opinion,  is  that  of  your  n 
again.  That  you  should  do  so  is  my  feryent  hope,  ai 
angel  could  at  this  moment  tell  me  the  hour  of  my  dei 
point  out  the  one  who  was  to  succeed  me  as  your  w: 
one  would  now  be  loved  only  next  to  yourself,  provide 
assured  of  her  will  and  power  to  make  you  happy.  1 
husband,  it  would  darken  the  dark  valley  if  I  entered 
a  feeling  that  you  were  to  be  left  alone  on  earth  ;  an( 
departed  can  observe  what  passes  here,  my  object  won 
minister  to  you  both,  and  show  her  how  she  might 
your  wife  in  deed  and  truth.    .    .    . 

Oh,  my  husband,  how  can  I  bear  to  think  of  leavii 

and  while  I  feel  that  my  time  may  be  at  hand,  I  cani 

|0  embitter  the  present  by  telling  you  my  feelings. 

^wover  it  may  end,  is  an  hour  of  darkness,  sent  to 

i|  that  Earth  is  not  Heaven.      But  I  write  to  • 

riitSy  that  when  I  am  gone,  may  please,  not  pain  ] 

II  nie  dwell  thei^  on   the  love  which  ever  sii 
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married,  and  especially  for  the  last  three  months,  has  made 
life  loYely ;  on  the  blessings  that  have  been  lavished  upon  ns ; 
and  let  me  charge  you,  if  I  am  taken  from  you,  not  to  repine 
ungralefollyy  but  to  seek  for  the  lesson  God  means  to  convey. 
Follow  me  to  the  place  where,  for  Christ's  sake,  I  trust  to  be ; 
thoQgh  I  shall  not  return  to  you,  you  shall  come  to  me. 

Think  of  Time^  in  comparison  with  Eternity.  I  do  not 
«y  remember  me — ^you  cannot  forget  me — ^but  think  of  me  as 
one  lent,  and  withdrawn,  to  be  restored  eternally.  I  dare  not 
pny  for  my  life,  for  I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  for  me  to 
Ine  or  die.  But  I  would  lay  down  my  life,  for  you,  and  if  I 
im  not  to  survive,  I  shall  feel  that  my  life  is  taken,  because  it 
v  for  your  good  to  be  left  without  me.  My  prayer  is  for 
ttMnposnre  and  resignation  for  us  both,  that  we  may  comfort 
one  another,  and  that  whenever  our  parting  comes,  it  may  be 
ft  Mason  to  which  the  survivor  may  look  back  with  holy  joy. 
Oh,  my  God,  **  suffer  me  not,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fall 
fiom  Thee ;  **  this  one  thing  I  ask,  grant  it  Thou  me,  that 
ve  may  be  together  at  the  hour  of  death.  Thou  formedst 
fli  capable  of  thus  loving  one  another.  Sanctify  that  love, 
ttd  let  it  lead  us  to  Thee ! 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  no  ordinary  woman. 

''  The  heart  of  her  hnsband  doth  safely  trust  in  her. 

She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her 
life.'' 
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CHAPTER   V. 

1888—1841. 

AonvnT  and  Dbvelopment  of  Mind — ^LfSTiNor  fob 

— Speculations  on  Wab  with  Bubmah  and  Nspaul— te 
Theobt  of  a  Quabtbbbcabtbb-Genbbal'b  Dbpabzhhi— 
The  Gband  Tbigonobcetbical  Subyet — ^Boadb»  CAXAUki* 
Railboads  venus  Famine  and  Wab — ^Pboposal  fob  a  Sniv 
GoBPS — ^Patronaoe  a  Tbust — ^FiBST  Note  of  tki  CiiA 
Wab — Lawbence  offbbs  to  baise  a  Cobpa  of  OmiMK- 
Entbeats  Pebmission  to  join  THE  Abut — ^Thb  ''HAtt* 

GONTBOYEBSY — ^ImPENDINQ  DuEL — ^A  WiFe'b  BsMONSTBAlMt-' 

Hibtoby  of  the  Disuse  of  Dueluno  in  the  Bbitish  Bnvi* 
— ^BiBTH  of  a  Fibbt  Ghild — Obdeb  to  join  the  Abut  or  M 
Indus — Halt  at  Febozepoob — Palanquin  Tbayxubn^ 
Lawbence  engages  to  wbite  fob  the  Pbbbb  —  DiToai 
the  Proceeds  to  Ghabity — Fibbt  Political  ApponmiBiff-* 
Seeking  a  Blessing  on  it  —  Account  of  FEBOZKNOi-* 
Multifabious  Duties  of  a  Political  Officeb — ^Deaib  or 
RuNjEET  Singh — Sikh  Tboubles — ^The  <'  Adyentubbs  nrA 

PUNJAUB  " GoBBEBPONDENCE  OF  MbB.  LaWBBNCB — ^Th<N76IV 

OF  Ehigbation  —  Simla  Sceneby  —  How  the  Lawb0C0 
LiYED  at  Febozepoob — Eyilb  of  bbinoing  up  Ghilmbx  0 
India — The  Debebt — ^Bibth  of  a  Daughtbb,  who  ib  BAFTifi' 
by  heb  Fatheb — Sick  Leaye — ^Volunteebing — Intebvuiio' 

IN  THE  PuNJAUB  EXPECTED StOBIES  OF  HaNNAH  MoBB  iP 

Angel  Enox,  written  fob  Alick — ^Death  of  thxib  Lrti^ 
Daughteb. 

The  five  years  from  1833  to  1838,  whict  Hent^ 
Lawrence  passed  in  the  Revenae  Survey,  were  year^ 
of  great  mental  activity  and  development  of  charactef  ' 
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Since  the  day  when,  as  a  boy,  he  woke  up  to  the  fiEtct 

that  schools  had  tanght  hun  nothmg,  and  announced 

to  his  sister  that  he  should  ''  now  teach  hunself/'  he 

had  steadily  and  ploddmgly  carried  out  his  resolution. 

The  Universal  History ^  in  twenty  volumes,  of  which  his 

friend  Penning  told  us  at  Dum-Dum, — Gibbon* s  Decline 

and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  which  he  told  his  sister 

he  was  '^  wading  through ''  soon  after  he  landed  in 

India,— the  historical  studies  which  his  other  brother 

officers  recall,  and  to  which  the  rough  notes  scrawled 

•boat  his  books  and  papers  still  bear  witness;  his 

joining  the  Boyal  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  Ireland 

vben  on  sick  furlough,  and  his  two  years'  fagging  out 

tlie  Native  languages  on  his  return  to  India,  were  all 

persistent  tyro  parts  of  that  determination  to  improve. 

Bat  when  he  got  into  the  Survey  he  passed  from 

books  to  things ;  and  his  mind  took  a  big  stride.    He 

now  became  his  own  master.     Given  a  certain  work 

to  do,  the  details  of  doing  were  in  his  own  discretion. 

Here  was  necessity  for  thought  and  scope  for  origin- 

^tj.     He  had  also  large  establishments  under  him, 

^6  tracts  of  country  to  travel  over,  and  varied  races 

Jpendent  on  his  judgment  and  sound  work  for  much 

^  their  future  prospects.      Acquaintance   with  the 

P^le  m  their  rural  life  corrected  the  prejudices  and 

^^daiged  the  ideas  of  the  young  English  officer  in 

^timments.     The  vastness  of  the  land,  the  density 

of  its  population,  and  the  vital  importance  of  the  civil 

SOTemment,  now  came  home  to  him.    Things  he  had 

^  all  fitted  themselves  into  their  places,  and  he  got 

^pses  into  the  thousand  questions  of  our  position 

^  India,  which  lie  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 

^  80  many  of  our  countrymen  without  their  even 

hiowmg  of  their  existence.     Day  by  day  he  explored 
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these  by-ways  of  native  society  and  Britiah  rale ;  aal 
year  after  year  found  him  more  informed  of  ezistpf 
conditions,   more  thonghtfiil  of  onr  mistakes,  w/M 
earnest    to    correct    them,    more    dear    as  to  Ihi 
directions  that  reform  must  take.    In   short,  thMf 
were  few  subjects,  civil  or  militaryi  which  eoncemii 
the  English  in  India  on  which  he  had  not  now  b^M 
to  have  distinct  ideas  of  his  own;  not  flashes  rf 
genius,  but  pains-taken  conclusions,  dug  out  of  iki 
facts  by  an  observant  eye  and  a  truth-desiring  mni 
and  then   made  original  by  force  of   thought  oi 
strong  practical  application.     One  or  two  eranijflii 
from  the  masses  of  memoranda  which  he  had  nov 
begun  to  accumulate  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  a  letter  apparently  addressed  to 
one  of  the  Governor- General's  secretaries  on  heaDBg 
rumours  of  war  : — * 

My  deab  Sir— 

The  public  prints  giving  out  that  operations  igtiait 
Burmah,  or  Nepaol,  or  even  both,  are  likely  to  be  undertatas 
during  the  ensuing  season,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ofiiar  tti 
following  rough  notes  for  the  consideration  of  the  Gcmmir 
General. 

I  shall  commence  with  Burmah,  where  I  served  withtti 
Arracan  division  daring  the  whole  war,  and  where  I  saw  qaHi 
enough  to  convince  me  that,  as  an  enemy  in  the  field,  tki    j 
Barmahs  are  despicable,  and  that  it  was  our  own  nnmlA    j 
not  those  of  the  enemy,  that  impeded  our  advance  and  ft*" 
tracted  the  war. 

Government  is  doubtless  now  well  informed  of  the  bert 
route  to  Ummerapoora  from  our  N.E.  frontier.  A  li^iltfi 
but  well  equipped  force  of  three  thousand  men,  half  Europeii^ 


*  The  letter  is  not  dated,  bat  wm  probablj  written  in  1897,  for  in  a  si^ 
dated  19th  September  in  that  jear,  James  Thomaaoo  writes  to  LawnflB*! 
**  What  sad  work  another  Burmese  war  will  be." 
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bilf  Sepoys,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  easily  find  their  way  to 
file  capital  within  two  months,  where  colomns  of  equal 
itniigQi  vuft  Aeng  and  Rangoon,  could,  in  an  equal  space  of 
time,  concentrate.  Each  of  these  three  divisions  should, 
liow6T6r,,be  in  itself  in  every  way  complete,  carrying  two 
monihs'  provision,  not  to  be  used  except  in  extremity.  All 
ueless  baggage  to  be  left  in  depot.  Officers  to  be  restricted 
to  three  servants,  and  half  a  hill-tent;  Six  guns  only  to  be 
atteched  to  each  column;  viz.  two  9-pounders,  two  6-pounders, 
and  two  6i  howitzers,  all  to  be  horsed;  with  fifty  spare 
bones,  and  twenty-five  extra  gunners;  and  a  reserve  com- 
pany of  European  artillery  armed  with  fuzees,  to  accompany 
6Kh  diTision.  Twenty  elephants  with  cradles  for  the  guns, 
to  be  allotted  to  each  battery,  so  that  the  guns  could  be 
ttiried  where  possibly  they  could  not  be  drawn.  The  six 
foDj-equipped  guns  would  not  be  found,  as  they  generally 
are,  an  incumbrance  on  the  line  of  march,  and  in  action 
loold  be  more  efficient  than  three  times  their  number  as 
Qsoally  constituted.  For  in  all  our  campaigns  the  guns  have 
ttther  not  come  into  action  at  all,  or  so  come  in  that  it  was 
flunallj  impossible  they  could  take  up  a  position  at  any  pace 
liQt  a  walk.  At  Arracan  we  took  our  bullocks  out,  and 
ingged  our  guns  with  the  drag-rope  for  nearly  a  mile, 
l^ringing  our  men,  as  you  may  suppose,  breathless  into  action. 
It  is  a  point  too  little  considered,  that  timely  and  well-directed 
^  from  a  couple  of  guns  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  than 
^  heaviest  cannonade  more  tardily  brought  into  play. 

I  have  been  diffuse  in  this  matter  as  being  within  my 
^'vn  more  particular  branch ;  and  as  one  gun  requires  more 
^^  and  carriage  than  100  men,  and  over  bad  roads  may 
»«tiid  1,000. 

The  Rangoon  and  Aeng  columns  should  unite  at  or  about 
^^^one,  and  there  leave  a  garrison,  and  push  on,  stopping  for 
^  stockades  that  did  not  positively  obstruct  their  passage. 
^Vkgoon  should  be  garrisoned  and  put  in  posture  of  defence, 
^  ample  supplies  and  steam-boats,  and  fleets  of  provision 
^  transport  boats  pushed  up  the  Irrawaddy  and  Aeng 
»wts. 
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If  the  independence  of  Pega  was  proclaimed,  or  even 
security  and  futnro  protection  guaranteed,  we  should  haie  no 
want  of  allies,  of  coolies,  boats,  or  light-armed  auxiliaries  to 
pioneer  for  us,  and  cover  our  flanks.  But  to  ensure  this,  vA 
to  prevent  the  crops  being  destroyed,  and  the  people  driTen 
into  the  wilds,  secresy  is  required,  and  a  rapid  and  simnl- 
taneous  movement  of  our  shipping  from  all  available  qnarten. 
With  the  steamers  employed  on  the  Ganges,  as  tugs  to  large 
flat  bottomed  gun-boats  carrying  each  a  12-pounder  carronade^ 
two  or  three  thousand  might  move  up  the  Irrawaddy.  Thej 
should  not  attend  to  any  stockades  on  the  river,  but,  harini; 
good  information,  keep  as  much  without  reach  as  possible; 
or  run  the  gauntlet,  which,  with  proper  precautions,  coold 
easilv  be  done. 

On  some  such  svstem  as  the  above,  I  have  little  donU 
that,  starting  on  the  Ist  December,  10,000  (with  as  maoj 
Mughs,  Pogues,  &c.)  would  most  effectually  quiet  the 
Burmahs ;  and  I  believe  that  they  would  do  it  more  certainly 
and  readily  than  a  larger  force. 

With  regard  to  Xopaul,  I  have  been  long  enough  on  its 
frontier  to  feel  convinced  that  we  need  have  no  fears  of 
invasion.  I  surveyed  much  of  the  Northern  boundary  of 
Goruokpoor. 

At  this  point,  just  as  we  should  have  had  his 
reasons  for  not  expecting  that  constant  bugbear,  • 
Goorkha  invasion  of  India,  the  first  sheet  of  the  letter 
ends,  and  the  second  is  lost.  But  the  English  reader 
of  the  fragment  will  be  struck  with  the  wide  scope  d 
the  young  soldier  surveyor's  thoughts,  his  bee-likfl 
way  of  storing  for  the  future  the  lessons  of  the  pasti 
and  his  keen  Anglo-Saxon  interest  in  imperial  affairs; 
telling  partly  of  the  inherent  governing  instinct ;  and 
partly  of  the  power  of  Indian  life  with  its  wide  employ 
gnd  lazgB  zesponsibilities,  to  draw  out  what  there  is 
in  men  and  tlurow  it  into  the  common  stock  of  empire 
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Still  more  is  this  seen  in  the  pencil  draft  of 
mother  letter  on  **  the  Qaartermaster-General's  De- 
piitmenty  Engineers,  Soryeys,  Beads,  Canals,  and 
Btitistics,''  the  object  of  which  was  to  advocate  a  Staff 
Corps  for  all  these  purposes  : — 

What  advantage  (he  asks)  is  the  Quartermaster-Gene- 
III*!  department  in  peace  ?  Is  it  effective  in  war  ?  Are  its 
oScere  preparing  themselves  in  peace  for  war?  Are  they 
Biking  the  inquiries  that  will  render  them  usefal  ?  Do 
fbej  know  the  locaUties,  the  strong  and  weak  points,  the 
funs,  the  rivers,  the  fords,  &c.  of  their  own  districts ;  much 
kii  of  the  surrounding  states  ?  Are  they  selected  for  their 
torn  for  such  pursuits  ?  Are  they  then  instructed,  kept  up, 
md  stimalated  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  they  not  put  in  by 
iBterest,  to  rise  by  seniority  (that  grave  of  emulation),  or  be 
Rfeneded,  not  by  men  selected  from  the  talent  of  the  army, 
but  by  commanding  officers  and  regimental  lieutenant- 
^nels,  perhaps  excellent  in  their  department,  but  not 
bowing  a  perambulator  from  Herschel's  telescope  ?  The 
duties  of  this  very  vital  portion  of  our  staff  are  strangely 
nusimderstood.  Some  deputy-assistant  quartermasters-general 
ttunk  themselves  only  a  joint  of  the  tail  of  their  general  of 
dirUion  to  attend  him  on  field  days,  to  issae  a  bad  route 
on  the  movement  of  a  detachment,  and  be  the  channel  of 
fcrwirding  the  periodical  return  of  camp  equipages.  But 
tliflie  functionaries  have  more  important  duties  to  which  they 
^  learcely  permitted,  and  certainly  are  not  encouraged,  to 
attend.  I  am  not  unaware  deputy  quartermasters-general 
do  oeeasionally  make  road  surveys,  and  sometimes  eyen 
^'BQtaie  on  a  cantonment,  but  neither  undertaking  can  bo 
PQcnly  since  we  are  still  without  plans  of  the  greater  part  of 
^km  stations ;  and  correct  maps  of  the  few  mihtary  roads 
>Bthe  eoontry  are  scarcely  procurable.  .  •  • 

Of  the  different  surreys  now  going  on  throughout  the 
coQ&tiy  bat  litde  is  known.  What  is  the  "  Grand  Trigono- 
'''^oWetl*'  about?  is  a  question  often  asked  and  worth  the 
B*>nefor  Oeneral's  while  to  answer.    Measuring  an  arc  of  the 
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meridian  is  an  achioTement,  the  value  of  which  peopb  i 
general  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate,  aware  as  tb^H 
only  of  the  vast  expense,  and  seeing  no  tangible  rerab  h; 
the  shape  of  maps.    In  this  stupendous  work  the  SuiivjM^': 
General  has  surpassed  the  ;European  astronomers,  and  t^ 
result  is  of  vast  moment  to  abstract  science ;  but  nnleslllj 
arc  is  used  as  the  backbone  of  a  web  of  triangles  to  be  dnNt;; 
across  the  continent  of  India,  it  is  of  little  practical  vim 
Independent  as  he  seems  of  all  local  authority,  and  m^\ 
shackled  as  to  his  expenses,  had  he  been  as  anxious  to  nf^ 
a  general  and  accurate  map  of  the  country  as  to  astoniihii 
savans  of  Europe  with  a  measurement  exceeding  all  otlvntf 
much  in  accuracy  as  in  length,  he  might  have  combined  (M 
they  do  at  home)  the  Reyenue  and  Trigonometrical  opeialki^ 
and  furnished  a  map  of  India  as  correct  as  there  is  of  flf ' 
part  of  the  world.     The   superintendent  of  the  sorvejii. 
undoubtedly  an  able  man,  as  well  as  a  first-rate  nulhi^ 
matician ;  but  forgetting  that  real  talent  shows  most  in  wa^ 
plification,  in  applying  the  depths  of  science  to  life's  ordioMf 
purposes,  he  undervalues   everything  that  is  not  sbslisM^ 
He  might  take  a  hint  too  from  the  Ordinance  Sorfef  ii 
Ireland,  where  the  calculations  are  made  by  the  hedge  school' 
boys   at  one  halfpenny  a  triangle :  and  where  the  sopeBa* 
tendent  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  credit  of  the  wofk  tf 
necessarily  proportionate  to  its  cost.  •  .  • 

Roads  and  canals  are  not  much  thought  of  except  as  tki 
first  conduce  occasionally  to  our  personal  comfort.  The  gmt 
points,  the  traffic  of  the  country,  the  intercommunicitioi 
of  districts,  the  facilities  of  markets,  and  such  matters,  tfi 
generally  less  considered  than  the  chance  of  the  great  ott 
once  a  year  going  to  shikar.*  Who  that  has  travelled  mvA 
about  the  country,  and  witnessed  the  poor  man  digging  V^ 
hackery '  out  of  tiie  ruts  on  the  public  highway,  while  sboi^f 
after  he  finds  miles  of  almost  unfrequented  road  in  good  oite» 
will  think  this  picture  exaggerated  ?  Roads  do  not,  as  tbV 
ought,  form  a  separate  department ;  but  they  might  be  cffif 


s  HantiDg,  flhootins,  or  other  tport.  *  Natire  catt. 
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Uned  with  the  department  of  canals,  which  is  admirably 
tmnged.  •  •  •  The  canals,  I  believe,  more  than  pay,  directly, 
independent  of  their  indirect  process  of  fortilizing  the  country. 
Why  not  then  increase  and  multiply  ?  For  years  it  has  been 
talked  of  to  open  out  the  kools  ^  in  Moradabad,  and  I  belicTe 
orders  have  at  last  come  out  to  do  so.  Let  them  be  done 
eiBetoftlly.  A  feasible  project  of  making  the  Hindon  and 
oiher  streams  in  the  Do^  available  as  canals,  was  made  and 
talked  of.  We  have  lots  of  hands  wanting  occupation.  Why 
Bot  do  it?  As  to  roads,  every  district  should  have  not 
onlj  its  military  —  its  Via  Appia — of  the  most  durable 
BiiteriAl,  connected  in  all  parts  by  bridges  (and  not,  as  is  now 
tao  often  seen,  left  impassable  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year,  for  want  of  bridges),  but  should  also  have  fair 
district  and  market  roads  leading  to  ghats '  and  marts,  sub- 
yet  to  periodical  repairs,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
cotmtry,  not  made  in  the  beds  of  streams.  What  man  in  his 
MDses  can  deny  that  such  schemes  would  pay  in  the  welfjEu*e 
iod  well-being  of  the  country,  independent  of  our  moral 
oUigttion  to  do  something  for  those  from  whom  we  take  all. 
I  go  much  farther,  and  say  that  not  only  would  such  small 
iDfttters  pay  and  add  strength  to  our  government,  but  by 
Kudering  our  present  canals  navigable ;  by  uniting  the 
Osoges  and  Jumna  at  different  points  by  canals  or  railroads, 
<f^Qg  the  Nerbudda,  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Indus,  the 
Ooodack,  Soane,  Gogra,  and  even  such  rivers  as  the  Goomtee, 
for  snudl  steamers ;  by  a  canal  from  Bajmahal  to  Calcutta, 
^  contemplated  by  Lord  William  Bentinck;  in  short,  by 
iBtersecting  the  country  with  canals,  roads,  and  railroads, 
«i  woold  get  to  ourselves  an  imperishable  name,  strengthen 
^^  own  hands,  enrich  the  country,  and  pay  ourselves  almost 
^Bu&ediately.  No  more  then  would  fEimine^  be  raging  in 
Mie  part  of  the  empire  while  grain  was  a  drug  in  another, 
lior  would  the  detachments  be  cut  up  while  their  supports 
ven  coming  on  at  the  lazy  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 

•i^y. .  .  . 

*  Water-oooraea.  *  Ferries  of  rivers. 

*  Written  eyidentljr  in  the  presence  of  the  famine  of  1837-8. 
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The  Engineers  are  a  noble  corps,  and  coold  fan 
for  any  employment ;  bnt  I  do  think  its  officers  are 
away  on  their  brick-and-mortar  pursaits.  They  hi 
lately  been  carefully  excladed  from  the  snrreys,  an 
deal  from  the  roads ;  though  it  is  such  work,  and  thi 
canals,  that  in  time  of  peace  prepares  the  engineei 

war  duties This  leads  me  to  my  conclusion 

purport  of  my  letter — ^the  formation  of  a  Staff  Corf 
taken  from  no  particular  branch,  but  open  to  all  men  i 
tion  in  and  out  of  the  service;  to  provide  for  tin 
duties  of  the  barrack  department,^  surveys,  canals, 
roads,  quartermaster-general,  commissariat,  found 
powder,  gun-carriage,  and  such  like.  For  as  to  pa; 
and  brigade-majors,  &c.,  any  honest  men,  with  heads 
shoulders,  can  do  their  work ;  and  I  suppose  the 
appointments  must  always  be  given  to  the  Oovemo 
time-being's  grandmother ! 

About  140  men  are  now  employed  in  these  sil 
Say  that  four  corps  were  to  be  raised  on  the  same 
(skeleton)  as  the  Engineers,  making  with  them  six  b 
in  all,  to  be  at  first  filled  up  by  men  who  could  pass  i 
examination ;  the  field  to  be  open  to  present  official 
Bamc  footing  as  regimental  officers  and  all  others, 
the  whole  six  battalions  the  Staff  Corps.  A  weak  • 
say,  400  (something  like  the  Boyal  Sappers)  to  be  fl 
voluuteers  being  taken  from  the  Artillery — ^j'oung,  h 
who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher — which  would  em 
native  sappers  to  be  reduced  one-half.  Let  there  be 
of  instruction  at  a  central  point — say  Allahabad  or  G 
— for  officers  and  men.  All  regimental  officers,  ai 
years'  duty  with  their  regiments,  and  having  passed  € 
tions  in  the  languages,  to  be  eligible  to  get  twelve 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  attending  this  school.  At  ai 
examination,  according  to  the  number  of  vacancies,  tl 
site  number  highest  on  the  list  to  be  appointed.  Tb 
join  the  Staff  Corps  as  juniors,  according  to  their  o 


T  Is  ilM  mttrgin  be  adds,  **  Give  the  buildings  over  to  ciyil,  < 
r  invalid  **(oaoen). 
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mental  Beniority.  The  ansaccessful  candidates  would  rejoin 
their  corps  with  the  adyantage  of  theoretical  and  practical 
information  in  sarreying,  pontooning,  fortification,  strategy, 
Ic  I  hold  this  to  be  preferable  to  appointments  from  home, 
far  the  youth  of  sixteen  is  seldom  a  criterion  of  what  the  man 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  may  be.  He  may  have  that 
Gfe  tQd  effervescence  which  prevents  his  gaining  &Tour  in  the 
ejMof  his  ponderous  pedagogue,  and  that  very  life  and  spirit, 
iri»n  sobered  into  maturity,  may  lead  him  on  to  fame.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  satisfying  all  classes,  and  I*m  aware  that 
mnywill  call  out,  ''Why  shut  the  avenues  of  hope  to  the 
poor  regimental  officer  ?  "  I  reply  that  all  ought  to  go  to 
iddiflcombe,  and  have  a  fair  chance  at  starting ;  but,  as  the 
vorid  is  constituted,  all  who  play  cannot  win.  Some  men 
nut  prosper  more  than  others ;  and  it  is  certainly  better 
Alt  those  by  whom  the  public  service  can  be  best  advanced 
■boold  be  at  the  helm.  In  many  men's  calculations  this 
Mn8  i  small  matter ;  and  the  governors,  not  the  governed, 
Mg^t  alone  to  be  considered.  From  this  I  differ.  I  hold 
ftit  the  patronage  which  enables  a  man  indirectly  to  benefit 
tt  injure  a  country  is  a  sacred  trust,  for  the  abuse  of  which 
k  ii  as  accountable  as  for  that  of  any  other.  This  paper  will 
pottibly  give  offence,  and  much  will  be  the  ridicule  cast  on 
the  opinions  therein  contained ;  but  I  care  little  for  that,  and 
^  tnist  that  in  advocating  reform  of  systems  I  shall  not 
ko  thought  to  be  attacking  individuals. 

Bough  and  inartistic  in  expression  as  these 
thcmghts  are,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  thoughts  — 
pnuine,  earnest  thoughts ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  thinker  who,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  has  taken  the 
pod  of  the  service  to  his  heart,  and  thought  his  way 
tbough  nearly  every  one  of  its  departments  to  more 
efficiency  and  light,  will  be  a  great  public  servant  if 
^  life  be  spared.  His  days  of  schooling  in  the 
^ey  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  midst  of 
his  inaps  and  measurements,  his  long  morning  rides 
^  camp  to  camp  in  the  AUahabad  district,  his  hot 
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and  noisy  days  with  crowd§  of  villagers^  his  ontbnnb 
of  indignation  at  the  '^  fudged  "  angles  of  lazy  saboi£' 
nates,  his  contentions  with  all  above  or  below  him  to 
get  and  do  impossible  quantities  of  work,  and  the  den 
home  (meant  for  a  powder- work !)  so  paper-littez«d, 
so  book-strewn,  so  thoroughly  uncomfortable  as  it 
appeared  to  exceedingly  well-regulated  visitorB  from 
the  cantonments  and  civil  station,  so  thoroughly  hqrpf 
as  it  was  to  the  master-workman  and  the  young  wA 
(soon  to  be  a  young  mother)  who  lived  in  it ;  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  earnestness  and  peaceful  battle,  whidi 
promised  to  go  on  for  years,  the  dawk  one  morning 
brought  a  large  official  letter.  No.  230,  of  9th  August 
1838,  from  the  Adjutant  of  the  2nd  Brigade  of 
Horse  Ai*tillery,  communicating  to  Brevet-Captain 
H.  M.  Lawrence,  who  was  first  Lieutenant  in  the  Sid 
Troop  of  that  Brigade,  that  orders  had  been  received  "  in 
prepare  the  2nd  and  3rd  Troops  immediately  for  active 
service  in  the  field,  to  reach  Eumaul  or  its  vicinity  on 
31st  October."  •  It  was  the  first  note  of  the  Cabul  War. 
This  letter  was  not  a  command  to  join  his  troop. 
Henry  Lawrence  was  not  at  this  time  under  tba 
orders  of  the  military  authorities,  being  employed  in 
the  Revenue  Department,  under  the  Govemor-Generali 
who  must  ''  place  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com' 
nijincier-in-Chief  "  again  before  he  could  return  to  any 
uiilitiir)'  duty.  But  Lawrence  was  determined  to  get 
this  change  effected  if  he  could,  and  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  tidings  that  his  own  troop  of  artillery 
was  to  prepare  for  service  in  the  field,  he  wrote 
urgently  to  Government  for  leave  to  join  the  annyi 
oitiier  on  the  staff  or  with  his  troop.® 

«  Thc*<*  *ppl*«^»«n»  fnmi  military  offiwre  on  civil  eniplojr  to  join  their 
wfliiifH^  whenever  going  on  service,  became  so  embarrassing  to  Governaea* 
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\  SIb  busy  bnin  at  once  began  reyolying  the  work 
f  of  the  csunpsigD,  and  the  share  that  he  conld  take  in 
!  it  it  allowed.  0/all  the  departments  of  the  Staff,  the 
Qnarteimaster-General's  had  most  attractions  for  his 
adffe  and  intelligeiit  nature.  It  was  the  one,  also, 
ijbieli  he  thought  most  capable  of  development  and 
nfom.  Once  or  twice  he  had  been  very  near  entering 
Ae  department.  Now  was  the  time  to  do  so,  and  he 
Umself  the  element  that  was  wanting.  For  three 
kjB  he  pondered  over  it,  and  then  boldly  despatched 
to  the  Qnartermaster-General  of  the  army  a  formal 
proposal  for  a  Corps  of  Guides,  in  which  we  trace  the 
Eat  germ  of  that  fsunous  ''Guide  Corps"  which, 
■^t  years  afterwards,  he  raised  in  the  Punjaub,  under 
Bie  command  of  Lieutenant  (now  Lieut.-Colonel) 
Hmy  Lumsden.  Premising  that  the  Commander-in* 
Chief  would  find  him,  though  a  bad  draughtsman, 
{oite  conversant  with  the  duties  of  a  reconnoitrer, 
n^  in  his  movements,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of 
liitances  and  put  together  field-surveys ;  that  he  had 
ipent  more  than  half  of  his  time  for  the  last  five-and-a- 
bilf  years  in  camp,  freely  associating  with  the  people  ; 
ind  that  he  had,  during  that  period,  organized  and  con- 
trolled an  establishment  nearly  1,000  strong,  employed 
in  local  inquiries ;  he  hoped  he  would  '*  be  found 
iisefiil  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  roads,  passes, 
uid  fords,  and  the  numerous  etcetera  necessary  to 
the  success  of  an  army." 

To  carry  this  out,  he  proposed  to  raise  ^'  a  corps 
of  guides  as  a  temporary  attachment  to  the  Quarter- 

^  an  order  was  passed  positiTelj  forbidding  such  applications,  as  Goyem- 
^t  knew  best  where  their  serrioes  were  required,  and  would  order  them  to 
K'ia  their  corps  if  necessarj. 

12 


II 


officers  together  being  4,168  rupees.  * 
policy/'  he  obseryed,  '^  of  liberal  remn 
spies,  who  bring  in  authentic  informs 
obyions,  that  I  need  no  apology  for  ad< 
above  a  farther  item  of  1,000  rupees  foi 
expenses,  spies,  ^c.,  a  quarterly  accou: 
expenditure  to  be  furnished  on  honour." 
he  said,  should  be  **  selected  sowars  and  se] 
active  men,  who  understood  something  of  i 
and  Persian,  as  well  as  Hindustanee,  dii 
veyors,  and  surveying  clashies,  camel- dj 
and  horse  merchimts,  shikarees  (native 
and  such  like  men,  who,  from  previous  h 
be  both  intelligent  and  willing  instruments 
A  more  prudent  and  less  public-spirit 
would  have  stopped  here  in  his  recommenc 
at  least  have  allowed  the  Commander- 
select  his  own  officers  for  the  proposed 
But,  thinking  only  of  his  scheme,  and  ki 
its  success  must  depend  upon  the  men  wh( 
he  went  on  with  true  simplicity  to  n 
II  Saunders  Abbott,    61st    N.I.,    Lieut.   E 

^  41  at  N.T..  Tiip.nt.   Wellfir.  Enfldneers.  anr 
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th&t  he  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  for  the  coup-d'ceil 
and  recollection  of  localities  is  nnrivalled/'  In  con- 
dnsion,  he  nrged  that  **  definite  and  timely  intelli- 
gence may  affect  the  lives  of  thousands,  or  even  the 
xesnlt  of  a  campaign.  For  the  ill  effects,  the  delays, 
and  the  losses  consequent  on  the  want  of  such  a 
knowledge,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  records  of 
almost  every  campaign  in  which  our  troops  have  been 
ngaged.  If  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  are  to 
1)6  fortified,  they  will  need  to  be  surveyed  ;  and  such 
vork  will  require  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
flunk  lightly  of  hardship,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
Bttterials.  But,  under  any  circumstances,  his  Excel- 
lency will  require  no  arguments  of  mine  to  be  satisfied 
tbat  a  timely,  though  apparently  extravagant,  outlay, 
Juay,  m  the  end,  prove  the  best  economy." 

On  the  same  day  (16th  August  1838)  that  he 
Bobmitted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  above  pro- 
posal for  a  Corps  of  Guides,  he  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Governor- General's  private  secretary,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Lord  Auckland,  and  said,  '^  I  again  entreat 
tiuit  I  may  not  be  prevented  going  where  my  duty  has 
^ly  cfidled  me ;  the  more  particularly  as  I  can, 
^th  the  most  perfect  truth,  assure  Government  that 
the  establishment  I  leave  under  Lieut.  Abbott,  guided 
I7  his  zeal  and  energy,  will  be  competent  to  do  much 
^T^  work  than  we  did  this  year,  which  is  not  less 
ttan  8,100  square  miles  (viz.,  800  at  Goruckpoor,  and 
%300  at  Allahabad) ,  though  the  revised  establisluuent 
^  not  in  play  until  February,  being  at  the  rate  of 
6|000  square  miles  per  annum." 

The  answers  to  these  ardent  letters  from  the  plains 
^*ine  gradually  down  from  the  cool  Simla  hills.  The 
Qiiartomaster-General  had  '' immediately  submitted" 
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Lawrence  with  the  force,  and  ''  have  it  in  1 
to  employ  him  in  any  way  that  might  ac 
Had  Lawrence  been  **  earlier  in  the  field 
have  .afforded  much  pleasure  to  have  nan 
an  officiating  appointment  in  the  depart 
^^Sir  Henry  had  already  made  all  th< 
ments/*  &c.  &c.9 

As  to  surveying  the  passes  of  the  Hini 
that  also  had  been  done  long  ago.  '*  We 
got  full  and  detailed  surveys  of  the  Hindoo 
Ehyber  Pass,  and  all  the  country  betwc 
and  Heraut.  The  surveyors  with  Capi 
have  put  us  in  possession  of  much  valuable 
in  that  quarter,  and  Lieutenant  Leech  of  tl 
Engineers  is  now  on  his  way  down  from 
to  Shikarpoor,  while  Lieutenant  Wood  i£ 
survey  from  Peshawur  to  Mittenkote. 
ll       I  of  the  passes  through  the  Hindoo  Eoosh 

thoroughly  known  as  the  passes  of  E^heree 
leading  into  the  Deyra  Dhoon.     The  Boo! 
which  the  army  advances  from   Shikarpo 
"  Kandahar  has  also  been  examined/'     N< 
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having  thus  fully  Tindicated  his  '^  department ''  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  rather  badly  off  for  intelligence, 
the  Qiutrtermaster-General  adds  kindly  (for  he  was  a 
kind  man),  ^^  that  there  will  be  ample  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  all  that  are  like  yourself^ 
dearooB  of  making  themselves  useful."  Which  was 
ffiudl  comfort  to  a  zealous  man  with  an  idea. 

The  Governor-General's  private  secretary  followed : 
^  Lord  Auckland  desires  me  to  say  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly interpose  no  difficulty  to  the  gratification  of 
joor  honourable  desire  to  proceed  with  the  army  about 
to  take  the  field,  should  your  services  be  in  any 
capacity  called  for  with  it."  So  it  still  remained  to 
be  '*  called  for."  In  vain  he  offered  himself  to  his 
Brigadier  at  Meerut. 

The  Brigadier  desired  his  Adjutant  to  say — 

Thit  joa  had  better  not  for  the  present  think  of  coming  to 
join  the  troop  to  which  you  now  stand  posted,  as  yoa  are 
not  yet  at  the  disposal  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chifif,  and  if  it  is  intended  that  yoa  should  join,  yoa  will  no 
doobt  see  yourself  in  General  Orders. 

Under  this  letter  follows  two  memoranda  by 
Uwrence : — 

Bficeived  4  p.m.  15th  (September  1888).  Wrote  im- 
Qodittely  to  Adjutaot-Oeneral  begging  that  the  necessary 
orier might  be  issued;  and  to  Colonel  Danlop  privately  to 
the  same  effect,  saying  that  Government  had  agreed,  and 
lahotild  be  glad  to  join  the  army  with  my  troop,  or  in  any 
«^ty. 

But  he  could  not  wait  for  the  issue ;  so  adds,  next 
day-- 

On  the  16th  wrote  to  the  Adjutant  (of  the  Brigade), 
tiling  him  that  I  did  not  deem  an  order  necessary,  and 
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roold  proceed  to  join  on  Ist  October ;  and  hoped  Colooei 
nrhish  would  sanction  my  so  doing. 

And  what  thinks  the  young  wife  of  all  this,  as  she 
dts  by  his  side  and  copies  his  letters,  entreating 
;o  be  allowed  to  join  the  army  ?  Mother  in  hope, 
ddow  in  fear,  what  could  she  do  bnt  silently  tti 
imazedly  look  down  into  this  new  depth  of  her  Inu- 
)and's  heart  ?  Ah  !  she  has  been  forgetting  that  he 
s  a  soldier.  And  this  very  first  amuversary  of  their 
vedding-day  finds  them  on  the  eve  of  parting.  Biave, 
gentle,  loving  sonl,  she  lays  these  verses  on  his 
)illow : — 

August  218t,  1888. 

Dearest,  when  hope  and  fear  are  strong. 
How  can  I  weave  my  simple  song  ? 
Tet  can  this  dear,  this  hlessed  day 
Pass  hy  nngreeted  hy  a  lay  ? 

♦  •  *  *  *  * 

Beloved,  wildly  runs  my  strain, 

'*  Thick-coming  fancies  **  press  my  hrain ; 

A  sense  of  hliss  no  words  can  tell 

In  loving  one  who  lovos  so  well ; 

The  thrilling  hope  so  soon  to  press 

Oar  infant  with  a  fond  caress ; 

And  all  the  agonies  that  dwell 

In  thinking  on  the  word  Farewell! 

These  form  a  weight  I  mnst  not  speak, 

Lest  I  shonld  hlanch  thy  faithful  cheek. 

But  I  will  cheer  me.     We  have  still 

The  love  that  thrives  through  good  and  iU« 

Bnt  her  cup  of  trial  was  not  fuD.  A  drop  ^* 
Teater  bitterness  had  yet  to  be  wrung  out  of  the 
oldier's  lot ;  not  rightly,  not  dutifully,  but  wilfiJ^* 
'his  book  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  Henry  Lawrenc^' 
^d  the  story  must  be  as  true  as  man  can  make  '^ 
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3o  he  and  his  wife  would  wish  it.  So  only  can  it  be 
if  any  enconragement  to  human  readers. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  East  India  United 
Venice  Journal^  1837,  appeared  a  memoir  of  General 
Sir  John  Adams,  E.C.B.,  then  recently  dead.  It  was 
nitten  by  an  officer  of  great  but  misapplied  abilities 
fhohad  formerly  served  on  the  General's  sta£f;  and 
ifpe&rs  to  have  been  so  exaggerated  in  its  eulogy,  and 
K)  marvellous  in  its  statements  of  miUtary  operations, 
that  it  was  only  calculated  to  mislead  the  student 
of  Indian  history  and  Indian  wars.  As  one  who 
studied  these  things  closely,  Henry  Lawrence,  in  the 
iepths  of  the  Goruckpoor  jungles,  felt  indignant. 
^)ecially  he  seems  to  have  resented  the  comparison 
'  Adams  to  Wellington.     He  accordingly  published 

^e   Remarks   on   Captain  's  Life   of  General 

^tr  John  Adams  J  K.C.B.f  and  affixed  to  them 
he  signature  of  ^'  Hamil,''  founded  on  his  own 
aitialfl,  H.  M.  L. 

The  following  extracts  are  a  &ir  specimen  of  their 
Bope  and  tone  : — 

Remarks  on  Captain *8  Life  op  General 

Sir  John  Adahs,  E.G.B. 

•    ...     It  is  not  my  intention  either  to  disparage 

General  Adams,  or  to  undervalue  Captain *8  opinions ; 

^  every  one  has  a  right  to  question  the  claims  of  a  man 
'ho  is  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  side  by  side  with  the 
^eral  of  the  age.  Adams  is  said  to  have  had  a  similarity 
at  military  mind  to,  and  the  same  description  of  high  military 

ipudities  as,  the  great  Dake The  tremendons 

'i^ttthes  that  are  said  to  have  been  made  nnder  Adams's 
^ic68,  not  by  chosen  bodies  of  men,  bnt  by  whole  bat- 
ons or  haphazard  detachments,  do  almost  stagger  belief ; 
^t  when  we  examine  the  data  on  which  such  marches  are 
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rti..-?rL77  r.-^tz^  iiit  iiisl:^  Sf  iizii  of  iLe  "'  coss,"  ted  the 
r-:iiiri^  lii-.-rtsi-tSr  'VLiL  "trliLl  zi>iLi^oes  hTe  esiimated  in  ilus 
t*:  iii-irv  Ls  vtl  L5  lie  zj^TZThl  ii^iosfiion  of  Uie  mind  to 
^zj.z^'.Thi'i •  vt  sLi.  ^i.5fr5UJii  iiiir  Ai&r's  is  mmde  to  hiie 
cr:l.:.=  I-sJii  li.£  "^£ll-:flfT.  £i.£  l:ir  eren  iheir  recorded 
n-LriL-r  5.:z:tdi:Lr^  fx:-.t^i  iLf  piver  cf  himian  endnrantt. 
I    i:    n:;    iittiz:,   ':t  ilf   &*:i:tc.   to   3-e«iioi2    in  the  least 

C^Tiii::  "?  :r  llj  zlli."?  v.rd.  I-ts:  rierely  to  hint  thit, 

^jj.  r. ^y,.  vf  LsTt  z:£L5"irei  iisiAiioes,  "we  find  the  error  of 

We  tls^j  kz::^  iIa;  nan*  joirers  are   now  mnch  whit 

tlrv  -K^erc  iTTcLTT  Te^rs  ar:'.  ani  iha:.  let  us  look  whenie 

•  •    •  . 

n-jv.  "K-c-  cii^::  aLvvLcre  nzi  a  l<a:ial:on,  whether  Eimip*"*^ 
or  XiiiTc,  aVlc  :•;  rrizj  half  i:.«  strenrib  to  the  ground,  a 
a  riiirci:  of  sistv  miles  in  twerij-fciir  Lours.  Wellingt' 
fur«:«.l  niarcL-s  in  iLe  Pecoan  st-t-ni  :o  Lave  been  gena 
rLado  Lv  T.ickel  men  and  cavalrv :  vet  their  feats  do  not  ft 
tLo-rO  of  Adams's  battalions. 

The  <rrtat<^^?i  efL-n  in  this  way  the  Dohe  ever  niadfl^ 
one  that  he  oft«rn  boasted  of.  even  in  Europe,  was  a  daah: 
bo'lv  of  freebooters  at  Munkai  in  1804.  He  had  with  ] 
]I.M.  74th,  two  battalions  of  Native  Infantir,  and  m 
Irn;;rular  cavulrv.  He  savs  that  in  thirtv  hours  (a  hall 
t<n  hours  included)  he  marched  sixtv  miles :  the  CaTabyil 
(lid  the  lousiness ;  but  it  is  added  that  the  T4th  Begin 
WHS  up,  thereby  implying  that  the  Native  Infantrr  were  r 
iiiuiTl]<:d.  In  Priusep's  Ameer  Khan  Lord  Lake  is  r 
til  Imvi?  marched  from  Khasgunge  to  Futtyghur,  sixty  n 
in  iwi'iity-four  hours;  and  Orme,  I  think,  calls  the  tmi 
four  hours*  work,  including  pursuit,  seventy-two  ni 
tltou^'h  his  own  detailed  statement  goes  far  to  show  t 
I'rinKfj)  by  no  means  under-estimates  the  fact.  Both,  b 
iivrr  ii<.;n;e  that  the  Cavalry  only  were  up ;  and  one  of  tl 
iiuMiofH,  I  1)(iIi(>vo,  states  that  the  Infantry  did  not  arrive  kill 
till)  Hfutond  day  after. 

Now,  place  these  two  memorable  feats  of  our  most  noi^ 
li^adiTH  ill  roin]ianK(m  with  some  of  Adams*s,  and  the  foro^ 
Hink  into  inHi^niilicancc.     For  instance,  Captain  saj** 
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bit  on  one  oocasiony  the  Sih.  battalion  of  Gayalry  and  Light 
LuCuitiy  Battalion  marched  sixty  miles  in  twenty-two  hours, 
Bid  continued  moTing  next  day,  and  were  without  food  of 
iny  kind,  for  officers,  men,  or  horses  for  two  days ;  and  on 
inolher  occasion  the  General,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
fapoe,  poshed  the  enemy  at  the  rate  of  from  eighteen  to 
tventj  miles  a  day. 

Again,  it  is  said,  forced  marches  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
were  of  common  occurrence ;  and  again,  on  one  occa- 
&(  1st  battalion  28rd  Native  Infantry,  and  the  (present) 
IBUi  on  another,  each  made  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles  in 
-foor  hours,  without  a  murmur,  and  without  leaving 

behind Even  the  hero  of   Blenheim  is 

fiidv  and  I  think  justly,  below  him  of  Waterloo;   yet 

^MD  ——  speaks  of  Adams  as  a  kindred  spirit  to  Wel- 

^on:  as  one  who,  wherever  employed,  would  have  been 

tfmtfoL  For  all  this,  however,  I  see  no  proof,  nor  shadow  of 

Ijf ;  bat  look  at  almost  every  man  distinguished  in  after- 

^•ind  where  you  have  opportunities  of  tracing  his  early 

jcni  will  fijid  that  he  prepared  himself  for  greatness. 

^|k  at  Munro,  Welliugton,  and  Clive,  and  a  host  of  others. 

at  the  records  of   the  two  former;    almost  as  boys 

;f  were  setting  to  themselves  lessons  of  wisdom.    Look 

fmaJlj  at  Wellington ;   see  him  from  the  first,  wild  and 

^hiant  as  he  was,  and  mixing  in  the  amusements  and 

;  Ih  of  the  day,  still  finding  time  to  act  and  think  for  all 

Q.    He  was  as  great  in  the  pettiest  details  as  in 

krgeet  combinations.      Before  a    campaign  was  even 

{itm^  of  by  others,  he  was  looking  into  the  womb  of  time, 

commissariat  details,  the  pay  and  provisions  for 

tRKips,  the  advance  and  retreat  of  detachments  through 

hostile  and  almost  unknown,  and,  in  fiEtct,  thinking 

d  acting  for  all  the  political  authorities,  from  Ouzerat  to 

J^iiijore. 

It  may  be  said  he  was  supported  by  authority,  and  so 
toihe  foil  was  Adams;  but,  in  Spain,  Wellington,  until  he 
W  made  for  himself  a  name,  until  he  had  wrested  from 
^  taidy  and  vacillating  Ministry  and  a  fiedse  and  flattering 


a  foreign  strand^  he  had  to  combat  the  aknosi 
legions  of  France,  led  on  by  her  ablest  generals 
ally  influenced  by  the  proud  ieeling  that  the  mean 
in  her  army  might  look  to  the  marshal's  baton,  a: 
dignities  in  the  empire. 

The  British  army  had  no  such  soul-stirring 
nor  was  it  ignorant  that  its  Oeneral  was  withool 
to  reward  the  meritorious ;  and  that  still  less  was 
to  enforce  that  promptness  and  unity  of  action,  s 
to  effect  great  purposes. 

But  our  troops  had  a  neyer-dying  confide) 
man  who  led  them  by  the  nearest  paths,  and  i 
expense  of  blood,  to  the  most  glorious  Tictories* 

Until  the  publication  of  his  Deipatches,  Wei 
known  only  in  part ;  but  who  can  now  doubt,  it 
ever  capacity  he  might  have  been  employed,  sue 
have  attended  him  ? 

See  his  broad  and  extensive  Tiews:  look  a1 
.  British  and  soldierly  spirit  evident  in  every  orde 

document.    In  him  there  was  no  vacillation  or  n 
purpose ;  he  ever  went  straight  to  the  point ;  sa 
just  what  was  enough ;   and  neither  expended 
energies  in  useless  fatigues,  nor  his  own  in  i 
correspondence.    As  was  observed  by  Pitt,  he  wai 

(make  difficulties ;  but  this  he  did  only  at  the  outset 
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hu  mind  that  the  credit  of  his  coontiy  and  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  was  in  his  keeping.  The  Dake's  estimate  of 
duncter  was  ahnost  inyariably  correct ;  and  knowing  that  the 
Mt  measures  mast  foil  in  bad  hands,  he  sought  for  good 
oen,  and  on  public  grounds — often  at  personal  sacrifice — 
ni^rted  them.  While  he  pushed  on  to  the  utmost  of  his 
lUity  the  desenringy  he,  as  fiEur  as  he  had  the  power,  laid 
iide  the  inefficient. 

Think  you,  that  while  he  brought  into  notice  a  Walker, 
I  Wallace,  and  a  Malcolm,  he  would  have  blinked  at  the 
'fuiltering  *'  of  an  officer  commanding  a  third  of  his  force  on 
be  field  of  battle  ?  No.  As  he  would  have  rewarded  the 
NiTe,  he  would  have  condemned  the  craven. 

From  the  first,  Wellington  must  have  had  aspirations 
hx  greatness,  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  opinions  he 
ibowed  consciousness  of  superiority.  Early  in  his  career,  his 
^er  the  Marquis  said,  Arthur  would  be  a  greater  man 
^  any  of  them,  with  all  his  hauteur,  and  even  all  his 
apparent  heartlessness. 

Such  a  man  could  not  but  be  successful.  All  looked  to 
lod  followed  him,  as  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  leader  whom 
dl  bew  and  all  trusted.  But  as  for  Baba  Adams  (as  he  may 
I^Te  been  called),  who  knew  Baba  Adams  ?  or  what  claims 
^  he  on  our  confidence  ?  or  what  right  has  he  to  be  placed 
lA  I  level  with  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ? 

General  Adams  was  a  kindly  and  an  amiable  man,  and 
poBsesaed,  too,  some  of  the  requisites  to  greatness ;  he  was 
pttient  to  listen,  slow  to  decide,  and  often  quick  to  execute  ; 

^  I  confess  that  I  see  in  Captain *s  narrative  no  proofs 

^  the  master-mind,  or  of  the  soul  that  under  any  circum- 
■^cea  would  have  evinced  its  superiority.  There  was  in  the 
^^fleral  so  much  that  was  amiable  and  benevolent,  that  it  is 
*  pity  that  his  biographer  did  not  enter  more  into  his  private 
^\  and  surely  somottiing  more  than  a  single  despatch  might 
btYB  been  produced  to  exemplify  his  views  on  the  many  ques- 
^9)  political  and  military,  that  came  before  him,  or  as 
"P^cimens  of  a  mind  said  to  have  been  so  generally  cultivated. 

To  an  active  mind,  what  country  could  present  a  fairer 
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field  than  India  for  the  exposition  of  general  Tiews  ?  l/mk 
at  Munro  ; — why,  he  had  scarcely  been  a  twelvemonth  in  tha 
country  before  he  seemed  master  of  its  politics ;  while  Adimi, 
with  all  his  advantages  of  time  and  opportunity,  appean  noi 
to  have  acquired  even  a  moderate  colloquial  knowledge  of  the 
language,  still  less  does  he  seem  to  have  studied  the  genini 
of  the  people  among  whom  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  Did  1» 
ever,  as  Wellington  did,  set  to-  himself  professional  lessonSi 
and  in  peace  prepare  himself  for  war  ?  Was  his  the  eneigj 
of  character  that  could  restrain  the  European  soldieiy,  pot 
down  open  mutiny  and  secret  insubordination,  that  orald 
reconcile  jarring  interests,  and,  without  offending,  oany  bii 
point  with  the  haughty  but  vacillating  Spaniard,  that  oould 
disarm  the  jealousy  of  his  seniors  and  superiors,  and  convert 
lukewarm  and  timid  friends,  or  treacherous  enemies,  into 
useful  allies  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  Adams's  limited  sphere  of  action  pn* 
eludes  so  detailed  a  comparison  between  him  and  WeUington; 
but  can  any  impartial  person  suppose  that,  under  like  ei^ 
cumstances,  they  would  have  shown  themselves  like  men  ? 
Adams  wanted  the  unflinching  steruness  of  purpose  ibeo- 
lutely  essential  to  worldly,  and,  above  all,  to  nulituy 
greatness. 

He  was  too  much  influenced  by  personal  feeling  to  10^ 
aside  private  charities  of  life,  in  order  to  concentrate  hi^ 
energies  on  one  great  public  object ;  but  Wellington  wis  on^ 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  expose  his  troops  on  a  odd  hill* 
side,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  intoxication  in  quarters.  Yety 
regarding  the  men  as  machines,  he  would,  as  a  means  to  •» 
end,  see  that  they  were  fed,  clothed,  and,  as  far  as  possiUay 
cared  for. 

He  would  not  give  them  an  unnecessary  march,  nor  1m^ 
them  into  danger  that  could  be  avoided ;  but,  when  the  U^^ 
was  to  be  struck,  when  honour  was  in  view,  or  when  th^ 
greatest  result  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  least  expense,  tbeH 
— throwing  aside  his  deliberate  caution — he  acted  with  diiin^ 
promptitude. 

It  was  only  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  at  the  dose  of  ^ 
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in  fnmee,  that,  as  a  general,  Napoleon  ontahone  or 
agnailed  Wellington;  and  in  drawing  parallels  of  cha- 
we  most  always  bear  in  mind  the  adyantage,  as  a 
leader,  that  a  despot  like  Frederick  or  Ni^leon  has 
the  delegated  general  of  a  free  people.  The  one  has 
lliiidiid  power  for  prompt  action,  his  hand  is  laid  directly 
IB  die  ^ring  that  moves  a  mighty  machine ;  and  of  Bona* 
it  may  also  be  said  that  his  £Eiyonr  was  fortone,  his 
a  diadem ;  while  the  commander  appointed  by  a  free 
pMunment  is  responsible  to  his  nation,  has  his  energy  of 
■Imii  cramped  by  the  number  of  intermediate  hands  throng 
Akh  power  most  be  transmitted  to  him ;  and  may  be,  as 
RUIiiigton  long  was,  cayilled  at,  or,  at  best,  but  feebly  sup- 
plied at  home. 

Thus,  while  Wellington  may  Curly,  as  a  leader,  be  ranked 
ritfa  ''the  child  of  fortone,"  Adams  seems  to  have  had 
wMba  consciousness  of  first-rate  claims  nor  ambition  after 
pa-^minence.  He  never  contemplated  being  held  up  to  the 
pililie  as  the  last  of  our  heroes,  but  was  a  plain,  honest, 
ythmnan-like  man,  desirous  of  getting  through  life  as  quietly 
■d  creditably  as  possible.  The  Oeneral  mixed  too  little  with 
Im  woiid,  he  shut  himself  up  too  much,  and  was  too  little 
nofersant  with  his  fellows,  to  have  been  a  first-rate  man  :  to 
bfe  carried  with  him  the  hearts  or  influenced  the  conduct  of 

Us  brethren A  fitter  parallel  than  Wellington  may, 

^haps,  be  found  for  Adams  in  Lord  Lake's  career  in  India. 
Eb  had  the  same  dashing  style  of  action,  and  more  than  once 
behayed  as  Adams  did  at  Seonee.  Yet,  beloyed  as  was  Baba 
Lake,  and  followed,  as  he  would  have  been  to  the  death,  by 
Mxr  soldiery,  to  whom  his  kindly  and  generous  qualities  had 
endeared  him,  I  never  heard  Lake  held  up  as  more  than  a 
worthy  man  and  a  daring  leader.  Nor  has  it  oyer  been  sug- 
ptted  that  his  descent  on  Futtyghur  entitled  him  to  inmior- 
tility  more  than  did  the  brilliant  afiiedr  at  Yellore  redeem  from 
ihe  charge  of  rashness  the  gallant  leader  who  fell  at  Kallunga. 
fo ;  many  men  are  admirably  qualified  for  ordinary  occasions, 
0  lead  partisan  corps,  with  a  light  corps  to  stir  up  the  enemy, 
y  a  coup  de  main  to  blow  open  the  gates  of  a  fortress,  or  to 
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lead  assaults,  who  wonid  make  but  sorry  figures  if  called  to 
head  such  military  and  diplomatic  relations  as  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Wellington,  and  may  be  entmsted  to  any  officer  ai 
the  head  of  an  Indian  army. 

Again,  who  were  those  that  snrronnded  and  inflneneel 
Adams  ?  Were  they  men  whom  a  superior  mind  would  hiie 
drawn  around?  I  think  not;  nor  do  I  believe  myself  to 
exaggerate  when  I  assert  as  my  opinion  that  few,  if  tnji 
officers  of  Adams's  standing,  with  such  opportunities  as  he 
had,  knew  less  of  India ;  nor,  from  his  habits,  could  he  han 
influenced  aboYe  half-a-dozen  Europeans,  who,  with  hii 
personal  servants,  were  all  with  whom  he  associated. 

I  would  not  with  a  rough  hand  lay  bare  the  failings  of 
the  late  lamented  General,  in  whose  character  there  was  mnek 
to  admire,  and  even  to  love ;  and  throughout  these  remark 
I  have  purposely  avoided  personalities,  and  regarded  hid 
merely  as  his  official  and  public  career  brings  him  fiurlybeforo 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  on  the 
little  purpose  to  which  were  applied  the  abilities  he  is  said  to 
have  retained  to  the  last ;  but  taking  him  in  his  best  da;i» 
and  in  his  full  energies,  I  do  not  look  on  him  as  one  who  bai 
left  among  us  no  peer,  but,  rather,  think  that  we  have  many 
who,  in  a  fair  and  fitting  field,  would  rival  his  fame ;  and,  so 
far  from  regarding  him  as  a  Wellington,  I  do  not  even  ranl^ 
him  with  a  Clive,  or  Lawrence ;'°  a  Close,  or  Munro;  a  Mai* 
colm,  or  an  Ochterlony. 

(Signed)         Hamil. 

Agra  Presidenqf^  July,  1837. 

To  these  criticisms,  Adams's  biographer  made  a 
coarse  and  violent  reply,  discourteously  specifying 
**  one  Lieutenant  Lawrence "  as  the  writer,  vsA 
accusing  him  of  destroying  the  reputation  of  bis 
brother-soldiers.  This  led  to  a  paper  war,  whid^ 
lasted  for  a  year^  and  being  conducted  on  one  side  bf 
a  veteran  litterateur  and  victorious  bully,  and  on  the 

*®  The  Lawrence  here  alladed  to  was  Clire's  commander  and  friend. 
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sr  by  a  yonng  writer,  aiming  at  no  display,  bnt 
ipolous  in  his  £EUsts,  and  fighting  only  for  the 
Ji,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  nnnsnal  attention  in 
1  military  and  civil  circles  throaghont  the  Presi- 

cy.    At  last,   Captain began  to  use  such 

•ds  as  '*  calumny  "  and  "  untruth."  The  barbarous 
3de  of  honour  "  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  still  in 
»  even  in  civil  society  in  England,  and  throughout 

British  army  and  navy  was  inexorable.  Henry 
wrence,  from  childhood  up,  had  listened  to  his 
tier's  stories  of  the  duels  of  the  last  generation. 
)  may  or  may  not  have  known  the  history  of  that 
IT  upon  the  brave  old  man's  cheek — not  the  least 
oionrable  of  his  wounds,  though  not  got,  like  the 
hers,  from  his  country's  foes.  It  is  a  fine  tale,  and 
ay  as  well  be  told. 

Going  home  one  moonlight  night  from  mess  in 
dia,  with  the  Major  of  his  corps,  a  dispute  arose 
tween  them,  and  the  Major,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  drew 
B  sword,  and  cut  his  companion  down  before  he 
old  stand  on  his  defence.  It  was  a  fierce,  bad 
ed ;  repented  of  as  soon  as  done ;  and  in  an  agony 
lemorse  and  sorrow  the  assailant  helped  home  his 
sperately- wounded  friend.  There  was  no  concealing 
ch  a  thing ;  and  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was 
tennined  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  and  bring  the 
iyor  to  a  court-martial.  So  soon  as  the  wounded 
ui  could  leave  his  bed,  the  whole  of  the  officers  were 
Bembled,  and  the  Colonel  solemnly  called  on  Captain 

imence  to  say  if  it  were  true  that  Major  

4  struck  him  a  foul  blow.  Alexander  Lawrence 
^w  up  his  six  feet  of  form,  and  said :    ^^  Colonel, 

'u^er  took  place,  was  between  Major  and 

Tsd^ — ^nobody  else  saw  it.    He's  sorry  for  it.    And 
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not  another  word  will  I  tell  about  it/'  Nor  could  any 
threats  or  persaasions  move  him  from  this  genennis 
resolve.  Yet  would  he,  as  matter  of  soldier-pride  and 
honour,   instil  into  his  own  boys   to  do  the  Teij 

opposite.      **NoW,   Master   ,"    he  would  say, 

^^  you're  going  to  school.  Mind  what  I  say,— keep 
your  fists  to  yourself.  Don't  hit  any  boy  first.  But 
if  any  boy  hits  you,  you're  no  son  of  mine  if  you  don't 
hit  him  again  I  " 

The  whole  tone  of  the  army  thirty-three  yean 
ago  was  entirely  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  if  an  offioer'a 
word  were  reflected  on,  the  only  satisfeustoiy  vindication 
of  it  was  thought  to  be  a  challenge.  Heniy  Lawrencei 
who  at  sixteen  carried  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  thron^^ 
the  London  streets  to  give  to  one  in  need,  at  thirij- 
two  must  yield  to  a  false  code  of  honour !  Yes,  this 
is  the  clay  that  our  greatest  are  made  of.  This  \a  the 
truth.  Why  don't  we  oftener  hear  it  ?  Why  are  ihfl 
weak  ones  left  to  despair,  or,  still  worse,  to  sospeii 
that  goodness  and  greatness  are  shams  ?  With  heai^ 
human  sympathy  let  us  look  this  passage  of  Heniy 
Lawrence's  life  in  the  face,  and  then  be  sony  for  it 
A  wife  can  tell  it  best ;  and  none  can  blame  it  ffloie 
faithfully  or  tenderly: — 

My  Husband —  September  ^t&tk.l^^.AJkhM' 

You  did  to-day  what  you  never  did  before, — whan  I 
came  behind  yon,  you  snatched  up  what  you  were  writiogi 
that  I  might  not  see  it.  AM  1  did  ^oe  was,  **  My  detf 
Campbell."  Dearest,  though  yonr  entire  confidence  in  ni0 
has  been  a  prize  beyond  all  price,  yet  I  do  not  forget  thit 
yon  have  a  right  to  act  as  yon  please,  to  commnnicaie  of 
withhold  yonr  correspondence ;  and  if  yon  deem  it  best  not 
to  let  me  know  the  snbject,  yon  will  never  find  me  comphifl 
or  tease  yon.    Bnt,  my  own  love,  I  cannot  help  sorminnK 
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le  snbjeei  of  to-day*8  letter,  that  subject  which  has  not  been 
1  hoar  at  a  time  absent  from  my  mind  for  three  weeks 
Bvly.    Ever  since  the  few  unforgettable  words  that  passed 
stween  as,  have  I  been  straggling  in  my  mind  to  decide 
hat  I  oaght  to  do.     The  words  have  often  been  on  my  lips, 
id  the  pen  in  my  hand,  to  address  yoa,  and  as  often  has 
ly  heart  failed  me ;  but  I  cannot  rest  till  I  speak  openly  to 
Ki,  and  it  is  better  to  do  so  thus  than  in  talking.     On  the 
oestion  of  duelling,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  reason  of  it, — 
U  that  you  admit ;  nor  on  the  improbability  of  this  matter 
eeoming  more  serioas,  for  that  does  not  affect  the  general 
oeetion  ;  nor  on  the  heart-scald  I  feel,  and  the  injury  this 
loes  to  your  wife :  these  are  woman's  feelings, — men  must 
let  on  a  different  yiew.    No,  my  own  most-beloyed  husband, 
[only  put  it  on  the  ground  of  fearing  Ood,  or  fearing  man. 
I  know  that,  to  a  man,  the  imaginary  disgrace  that  attends 
•a  open  declaration  against  duelling  is  bitter  and  agonizing ; 
but  is  not  "  crucifixion  "  the  very  word  Christ  applies  to 
tbese  mental  sufferings,  and  that  to  which  He  calls  us  ? 
Y(m  said,  "  a  man  who  submitted  to  the  charge  of  untruth 
voold  be  spit  upon."    Was  not  Christ  Uterally  spit  upon  for 
tt?    Oh,   darling,  our  Advocate  on  high  feels  for  these 
UJs.    The  human  shame  attending  the  death  of  a  criminal 
^  ilways  spoken  of  as  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the 
(^;  thus  showing  us  that  our  Saviour  can  be  touched 
^  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.    It  is  only  by  looking  to 
Him  that  we  can  gain  strength  for  these  trials ;  but  from 
Him  we  can  obtain  it.    You  may  think  I  put  the  matter  too 
*^iiBly ;  but  is  it  more  seriously  than  it  will  appear  in  the 
W  of  death  and  day  of  judgment  ?    Do  not  imagine  that  I 
^^onot  enter  into  your  feelings.    Is  your  honour,  your  peace, 
^Mir  well-being,   less   dear  to   me   than  yourself?     Nay, 
^sinst;  bat  when  I  see  you  do,  not  only  what  /  think 
*mig,  bat  what   your  own  mind  condemns,  can   I   help 
^eiking? 

To  any  other  fault,  you  may  be  hurried ;  but  there  is 
liberate  sin,  not  only  in  giving  or  accepting  a  challenge, 
^  in  intending  to  do  so.    Oh  !  consider  these  things ;  and 

18 
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before  yoa  decide  on  anything,  pray  earnestly  that  God  mt; 
direct  yon.     If  I  have  exceeded  what  a  wife  onght  to  Bay,  yoa 
will  forgive  me.     Indeed,  dearest,  I  have  tried  to  persoidB 
myself  that  it  was  my  dnty  not  to  interfere  ;  but  my  con- 
science would  not  let  me  believe  this.    And  now,  my  hnsbuid, 
do  not  think  that  I  shall  torment  you  by  referring  to  the 
subject.     I  will  not  even  refer  to  this  letter,  unless  yoa  do 
so.     I  have  no  right,  still  less  any  wish,  to  make  yon  un- 
comfortable.    You  were  perfectly  right  in  saying  I ''  ought  to 
have  known  beforehand.'*     Yes,  I  ought,     I  do  not  reoolleci 
the  question  of  duelling  ever  coming  before  my  mind  in 
connection  with  you  before  we  married.     Had  it,  I  am  son 
I  should  have  confidently  appealed  to  your  moral  courage  br 
an  answer,  for  you  had  always  shown  that  you  could  act  on 
what  you  felt  right,  without  minding  what  others  said.    Bat 
now,  though  I  mourn  that  you  should  yield  to  opinion,  vet 
think  not  my  affection  is  diminished.     On  the  contiaiy,  tte 
yearning  after  your  eternal  good,   which   this  subject  bii 
increased  tenfold  (often  so  much  as  seriously  to  affect  mj 
body),  makes  you  more  than  ever  precious  in  my  sight.   1 
am  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  this  letter,— ye^ 
God  may  bless  the  feeblest  instrument.     But  I  cannot  help 
writing.     My  heart  is  full,  well-nigh  to  distraction ;  and  if  ^ 
could  only  convey  to  you  the  liveliness  of  my  own  feelings,  *^ 
would  influence  you,  I  think.     Oh  !  more  than  ever  do    " 
desire  to  be  your  soother,  your  friend  ;  to  look  myself  to  jot^ 
example,  and  to  hold  it  up  to  our  child.     I  will  not  talk  ^^ 
the  rankling  pain  I  feel  when  I  think  that  I  advised  tho^^ 
letters  being  sent. 

Your  fond  and  faithfid  Wife. 

It  is  indeed  sad  to  think  that  this  remonstraD(7^ 
did  not  prevail.  The  feeling  had  taken  possession  o- 
bim,  that  he  had  been  ^*  accused  of  designedly  utteiiag 
an  untruth/'  and  that  as  a  soldier  he  had  no  option 
but  to  demand  either  a  public  apology,  or  what,  witi 
a  sense  of  its  hollow  absurdity,  he  called  "  the  usn^ 
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satisfaction/'  Happily  the  brother-officers  in  the 
Ajrtillery,  through  whom  the  challenge  was  sent,  decided 
that  it  was  qnite  nnnecessary ;  as  the  merits  not  only 
of  the  case,  bat  of  the  parties,  were  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  army ;  and  all  that  Henry  Lawrence 
onght  to  do  was  to  drop  the  controversy. 

And  so  the  one  only  wilful  and   deliberate   sin 

(humanly  speaking) ,  that  is  known  of  his  whole  life, 

was  mercifully  not  allowed  to  be  accompUshed.     That 

it  eTer  could  have  been  meditated  by  such  a  man, 

seems  almost  incredible  now,  when  the  whole  state 

of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  has  so  utterly  changed. 

But  he  who  would  judge  the  error  fairly  must  'go 

back  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Then  a  duel  was  ^  ^  an 

i&ir  of  honour."    Now  it  is  a  ^'  disgraceful  affair." 

To  shrink  from  shooting  your  neighbour  then  was  to 

be  a  coward  for  life.    Now  we  may  be  allowed  even 

to  shrink  from  being  shot  and  bear  no  cross.^^ 

^  The  hiftoiy  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  and  the  asages  of  the  armj 
'^  navj,  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  yean,  is  not  gene- 
'^Dy  known ;  and  is  worth  noting  as  an  encooragement  for  the  few  who 
■ftv^ly  work  on  for  the  many  againtt  the  many.  Some  fatal  duels  in  England 
**<ie  one  or  two  Christian  men  resolre  to  try  and  stem  the  eril.  Many  of 
^  t»«tt  ofllcers  in  the  services  considered  it  hopeless  and  impracticable.  There 
f^o^ld  be  no  protection  for  man's  honour,  &c.  At  a  private  meeting  held 
*  tile  ISth  Kay  1841,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  motion 
tf  Bir  Bobert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart,  M.P. : 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  form  ourselves  into  an  association  for  the 
P^lHsie  of  considering  the  best  means  of  preventing,  under  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  the  crime  of  duelling. 

**  And  we  request  Captain  Henry  Hope  and  Mr.  William  Dagmorc  to 
us  together  whenever  it  may  appear  to  them  desirable  for  iht  above 


Ob  the  12th  Febmaiy  1842,  at  a  general  meeting  held  at  the  "British 

Btftd/*  Oockspur  Street,  London,  Kear-Admiral  Hawkes  in  the  chair,  a  large 

MBBbv  of  noblemen,  officers,  and  civilians  formed  themselves  into  an  "  Asso- 

<Mn  for  the  Diwoniagement  of  Dnelliog."    In  August  1843,  this  Society 

initaiBd  a  Memorial  to  her  Majesty  through  Sir  James  Graham,  Secretary 

cC  Siste  for  the  Home  Department,  "  pointing  out  and  deploring  the  evils 

irab|  froin  duelling,  and  praying  that  her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  take 
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On  the  6th  September  1838,  in  the  midst  of  these 
heart-stirring  trials,  public  and  priyate,  the  young 
husband  and  wife  were  gladdened  by  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  a  boy,  whom  they  named  Alex- 
ander Hutchinson.  ''No  words  can  express,"  she 
wrote  to  one  of  her  friends,  ''  the  fountain  of  delight 
that  he  has  opened  to  us.  May  we  but  be  enabled 
to  train  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  may 
all  our  prayers,  when  we  dedicated  him  in  baptism, 
be  fulfilled!"" 

Scarcely  had  she  recovered,  when  the  dreadfol 
day  came  round  for  her  husband  to  leave  Allahabad 
and  start  to  join  the  gathering  army.  Let  her  tell  in 
her  own  words  how  she  struggled  to  go  with  him; 
and  how  the  cloud  of  separation  unexpectedly  rolled 
away  for  a  season  : — 

From  Mbs.  L.  to  Mbs.  Gamebon. 

Delhi^  December  llH,  18S8. 

.  .  .  When  I  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  my  last  letter  U> 
you  (the  one  which  Henry  finished  and  despatched),  I  r^'' 

tlic  subject  into  her  gracious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  adoptioo  ^** 
means  to  seonre  its  suppression."  360  gentlemen  of  all  ranks  and  profr^^ 
sions  joined  in  this  memorial.  It  was  most  graciously  received  bj  the  Qoecs  * 
and  within  a  twelvemonth  the  Articles  of  War  were  formallj  amended ;  in^T 
scribing  a  simple  and  reasonable  course  for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  ai*  ^ 
acquitting  '^uf  disgrace,  or  opinion  of  disadvantage,  all  officers  who, 
willing  to  make  or  accept  such  redress,  refuse  to  accept  challenges,  u 
will  only  have  acted  as  is  suitable  to  the  character  of  honourable  men,  ift^ 
have  done  their  duty  as  good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves  to  diadpUne* 
Any  officer  sending,  accepting,  or  conveying  a  challenge  was  made  liahk 
be  cashiered  ;  and  seconds  in  a  duel  to  be  punished  proportionately. 

Similar  orders  were  it^sued  to  the  navy.  And  the  **  Associatioo  for 
Discouragement  of  Duelling,"  in  their  Fourth  Report,  1850,  state  that 
Amended  Articles  of  War  have  been  firmly  administered  by  the  antboriti^' 
*'  in  the  few  instances  which  afterwards  occurred,  of  officers  acting  in  violsti<^* 
of  them." 

The  change  thus  effected  in  the  services  has  been  so  complete,  ^  ^ 
18  already  nearly  forgotten  ;  but  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  is  tli* 
unny  can  look  back  at  it  with  wonder  and  thankfulness. 

IS  Letter  to  Mrs.  Irwin,  February'  23rd,  1839. 
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member  ending  with  a  hope  that  my  will  was  sabdaed.    Alas, 

[  little  knew  how  the  reality  was  to  be  tested !     The  public 

prints  have  doubtless  shown  you  the  unsettled  state  of  our 

(forth-West  Frontier,  and  that  Government  had  resolved  on 

lespatching  a  force  to  the  Indus;    so  I  need  not  tell  the 

political  part  of  the  tale ;  you  will  care  more  for  the  private. 

This  cloud  had  been  gathering  for  months,  but  I  comforted 

myself  with   the  prevalent  belief  that  surveyors  would  not 

be  called  from   a  work  which  Government  are  so  anxious 

to  finish.      However,  when  Henry's  troop  was  ordered  to 

march,  he  volunteered  to  join,  nor  could  I  object  to  his 

doing  what  was  obviously  his  duty ;  though  I  clung  to  the 

hope  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  quit  his  office.    But 

on  the  15th  August  came  the  order  to  join  the  army  of  the 

Indus  at  Eumaul  by  the  81st  October.  ...  I  dared  not 

gite  way,  .  .  .  and  I  kept  up  by  God's  help,  till  the  6th 

September  ...  I  knew,  unless  I  was  able  to  move  by  the 

Ist  October,  I  could  not  accompany  Henry  even  as  far  as 

Ueerot.     On  that  day  we  set  out,  and  the  whole  journey 

ieemed  to  me  like    a   funeral   procession ;    and    that  the 

place  of  parting  was  to  be  the  grave  of  my  happiness.     We 

^cre  one  week  going  to  Cawnpore,  and  it  would  be  long  to 

^  yon  the  pains  and  troubles  of  that  week ;  baby  very  ill, 

B^yself  apparently  fast  sinking,   scarcely  able  to  move,  yet 

obliged  to  push  on,  that  we  might  get  a  nurse  for  baby  and 

^^ce  for  me.     We  at  length  reached  Cawnpore,  where  I  was 

''l^tQiute  in  at  once  getting  a  good  nurse,  and  meeting  a  most 

nnd  medical  attendant ;  here  I  was  obliged  to  stop  for  a 

^^^  when  it  was  impossible  for  Henry  to  remain  longer, 

^  I  was  just  able  to  accompany  bim.     Another  week 

■*<^^t  us  to  Meerut,  where  we  came  to  the  house  of  Henry's 

■'^'ttMr,  who  was  likewise  ordered  off,  leaving  his  wife  with 

■Mir  children.  .  •  .  She  is  gone  down  the  river  to  Calcutta 

^  thence  home.    At  Meerut  we  had  ten  days  on  the  full 

'^'^t — days  that  I  cannot  yet  look  back  on  without  agony ; 

^  then  both  Henry  and  G^rge  went.      I  immediately 

••""^  here  to  the  house  of  C 's  (George's  wife)  sister, 

^^  Ueicalfe,  a  kind,  domestic  woman,  and  here,  in  perfect 
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repose,  with  my  baby  to  occnpy  me,  and  hearing  ataiuiA 
daily  from  my  hnsband,  I  regained  composore  if  not  Am* 
fahiess.  And  now,  beloved  friend,  my  sorrow  is  toml 
into  joy.  Oar  troops  reached  Ferozepoor  on  the  SOthNofor 
ber,  and  orders  were  then  issued  for  half  to  remain  thflnitt 
an  Army  of  Observation,  while  the  other  half  go  to  SUkow 
pore,  and  probably,  eventually  to  Cabal.  My  Heniy  il 
among  those  that  remain,  and  I  am  setting  off  to  join  Yam 
The  journey  is  long  and  rather  formidable,  and  there  irill  II 
abundance  of  discomforts  in  living  in  a  tent  fourteen  flMk 
square,  pitched  on  a  sandy  plain ;  but  the  prospect  of  being  OBM 
more  together,  counterbalances  all  grievances.  The  miaof 
of  the  time  we  have  been  asunder,  and  the  nnspeakiUl. 
pain  of  looking  to  protracted  separation,  make  me  tmly  ImI 
that  all  burdens  are  light  which  may  be  borne  togetlNk 
On  the  18th,  please  God,  I  set  out.  Imagine  the  train,  dM 
Mary !  We  shall  have  two  palanquins  (boxes  about  levM 
feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  four  high,  with  sliding  diMM 
on  each  side,  and  a  pole  sticking  out  of  each  end).  Li  OM 
will  be  your  friend  ;  in  the  other  the  nurse  and  baby.  Think 
that  you  se^  us  about  suuset  getting  into  these;  and  Hm 
imagine  sixteen  black  men,  eight  for  each  palanquin ;  fiiir 
take  it  up  at  a  time,  and  run  along  at  a  trot  of  three  miki 
an  hour,  changing  liearcrs  about  every  five  or  ten  minuUii  i 
Further  we  have  two  mussalchees,  men  carrying  in  one  hand  I  \ 
roll  of  flax  and  rags  made  into  a  torch,  in  the  other  a  skii 
bottle  of  oil,  which  they  keep  continually  pouring  on  tbi 
torch  as  they  run  along.  Then  there  are  three  or  Coor 
hafujhy  burdurs,  to  carr}'  the  baggage,  which  is  packed  IB 
small  tin  or  leather  boxes  called  pttarniha.  Two  of  thtfl 
are  slung  on  to  each  end  of  a  long  bamboo,  which  the  mtt 
carries  across  his  shoulders.  Now  imagine  the  toichtf 
lighted,  the  hawfh'un  slung  on  the  men's  shoulders,  Noi* 
issuing  out  in  a  wadded  chintz  dressing-gown  and  silk  cipi 
and  sooiug  that  all  is  right.  The  nurse  clothed  after  htf 
fashion,  viz.  in  jhijammaha  or  drawers  of  chintz,  a  veiywidi 
white  petticoat,  a  little  shift  of  white  muslin  hemmed  with 
scarlet  (called  a  koortcc),  a  wadded  pelisse,  outside  gay  chintXi 
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innde  rose-colour,  and  over  all  the  chvddur,  or  sheet  of 
white  musluiy  tiiree  yards  long  and  two  wide,  edged  with  scarlet, 
and  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders.  To  her  care  I  give 
onr  little  treasure  dressed  very  warmly,  and  wrapped  up  in  a 
puikmeena,  or  shawl  like  yours.  Then  see  that  baby's  bed 
(which  is  a  large  basket)  is  fiEistened  on  the  top  of  the 
polanquin,  that  there  are  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  beer, 
biscuits,  water,  oranges,  medicine-chest,  writing-desk,  work- 
boi>  all  ready  in  the  palanquin.  All  this  being  settled,  it 
only  remains  to  summon  the  suwar  or  armed  horseman, 
who  is  to  ride  along  aside,  keeping  all  the  people  together ; 
iod  the  chuprassee,  a  sort  of  policeman,  who  runs  by  the 
P*hmquin  to  see  that  nothing  goes  wrong — (the  two  last  are 
not  a  part  of  the  regular  train,  but  given  me  as  a  favour) ; 
and  now  I  once  more  go  into  the  house,  bid  "  good-by,"  call 
wt  "fAt<//o-jao,"  literally  " run,  go,"  equivalent  to  "all's 
"gtt,"  and  off  we  go !  These  bearers  will  carry  us  ten  or 
^▼e  miles,  when  another  set  takes  us  up,  and  so  we  shall 
pt  forty  or  fifty  miles  before  sunrise.  Then  we  stop  for 
^  day,  probably  at  the  house  of  an  utter  stranger,  to  whom 
^  have  got  a  letter  of  introduction,  or  else  in  one  of  the 
nooses  built  by  Government  for  the  accommodation  of 
^^ers,  where  there  is  shelter  from  the  sun,  probably  a 
Me  coach  to  lie  upon,  and  a  man  to  boil  water  and  dress  a 
^  if  you  have  the  luck  to  get  one.  At  sunset  off  we  go 
^un,  sometimes  over  execrable  roads,  sometimes  through 
'dds  of  Indian  com  waving  higher  than  our  heads,  again 
<>Ter  a  sandy  plain.  Now  we  come  to  a  wide,  deep  body  of 
^ter— never  mind,  the  bearers  will  put  the  palanquin  on 
^^  heads,  and  swim  over.  Now  we  pass  through  the  close 
^i  filthy  streets  of  a  native  town ;  where  no  sound  is  heard 
uQt  the  barking  of  dogs  and  howling  of  jackals  ;  and  through 
vl,  strange  to  say,  travelling  on  the  average  with  more  safety 
^  hy  a  mail-coach  in  civilized  England.  I  hope  to  make 
uM  journey  in  five  nights  to  Loodiana,  where  Henry  is  to 
'"^  me,  and  thence  we  are  to  march  to  Ferozepoor. 

On  his  way  np  to  join  the  army  of  the  Indus  the 
^^^  ci  a  Calcutta  paper  offered  Henry  Lawrence 
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100  nipees  a  month  for  occasional  notices  of  nuHtail^ 
events.    His  acceptance  and  disposal  of  the  tenni 
alike  characteristic : — 

My  dear  Sm, — 

I  AM  quite  a  novice  in  literature.    HoweY«r»  if 
think  mj  notices  worth  100  rupees  a  month,  they  an  it 
service  on  the  following  terms:  100  rupees  montUyyto 
paid  for  the  first  three  months  to  Mrs.  Wilson  of  the 
Asylum,   Calcutta;   and  for  the  next  three  months  to 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  India,  for  the  "  Benevolent 
tion ; "  after  which  time  I  will  send  you  another  name. 
object    being    neither   personal    advantage    or   osteni 
charity,  I  particularly  desire  silence  on  your  part.    In 
I  will  give  you  all  the  information  that  is  above  hood  fej 
camp ;  and  bearing  in  mind  what  you  said,  that  you 
neither  criticism  or  comment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ht&p  ]li 
acquainted   with   all  matters  that   fJEurly   come  before  III 
public. 

Just  as  all  the  preparations  for  the  army  of  tiM 
Indus  were  completed,  news  reached  the  Gt)veni» 
General  that  the  Persians  had  abandoned  the  siegp  of 
Herat ;  and  as  this  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  dN 
war,  the  Bengal  force  was  now  reduced  from  tvf 
divisions  to  one.  Henry  Lawrence's  troop  was  amoqg  ] 
those  ordered  to  remain,  and  all  hopes  of  actifi 
service  being  over,  it  is  probable  that  he  woold  BOOi 
have  returned  to  his  survey  at  Allahabad. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  rumoured  that  an  assistant 
vfas  to  be  given  to  Mr.  George  Clerk,  the  Political 
Agent  at  Loodiana,  to  take  charge  of  the  civil  dntiai 
at  Ferozepoor.  This  place  was  but  a  small  outpost  of 
the  British,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sntlej  river,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  Sikh  capital.  But  in  the  mr 
now  to  be  carried  on  against  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan 
by  Sikh  and  British  arms,  it  was  obyious  that  Feroie- 
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'  mast  become  an  important   link,   both  in  OQf 
sry  and  political  communications,    and   it  ^8 
ssaiy  that  some  man  of  mettle  should  be  placed 
• 

elactant  to  leave  the  frontier  in  snch  B&nng 
,  and  fired  by  the  glimpses  which  he  had  caogfat 
)  greatest  Native  Power  still  left  in  India,  Heniy 
mce  bethought  him  of  a  friend  at  coort.  Mr. 
rick  Cnrrie  had  been  Conunissioner  of  the  CiTil 
ju  of  Gomckpoor  when  Lawrence  was  surveying 
and  was  now  one  of  the  secretaries  to  GoYem- 
travelling  with  the  Governor-General.  To  him 
nee  applied,  and  hegged  him  to  use  his  interest 
him  the  Ferozepoor  appointment.  Mr.  Cnnie 
[nite  satisfied  from  what  he  had  seen,  that 
nee  wonld  do  justice  to  any  charge  ;  and  thon^ 
ne  happened  not  to  be  in  his  department,  he 
ipon  himself  to  speak  to  Lord  Auckland,  and 
mend  Henry  Lawrence  for  the  Ferozepoor  office 
highest  terms.  Lord  Auckland  had  never  heard 
ptain  Lawrence,  but  if  Mr.  Cnrrie  would  be 
ty  for  his  fitness,  and  if  Mr.  George  Clerk  were 
y  to  have  him  for  an  assistant,  his  lordship 
appoint  him.  Mr.  George  Clerk  was  an  inti- 
friend  of  Mr.  Currie's,  and  at  once  accepted  his 
mendation.  On  the  14th  January  1839,  Henry 
^nce  was  appointed  officiating  "  assistant  to  Mr. 
:e  Clerk,  the  Political  Agent  at  Loodiana,  and  on 
Ist  of  the  same  month  he  received  the  civil 
5  of  Ferozepoor. 

after  years,  when  he  had  risen  to  eminence  on 
3ry  frontier,  he  used  to  recall  the  terms  on  which 

I  .lift  March   1840,  be  was  gazetted  aa  Anatant  to  the  Gcfernor- 
I  Agent  lor  the  Affiuia  of  the  Pnojaab  and  Noftb-Wcat  Frooticr. 
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his  friend  Carrie  had  announced  his  saccess  in  getting 
the  appointment  for  him. 

^^  Now  I  have  helped  to  put  yonr  foot  into  the 
stirrup.  It  rests  with  you  to  put  yourself  into  the 
saddle.''  Henry  Lawrence's  nature  was  not  one  to 
seek  much  for  aid,  but  he  never  forgot  the  touch  of  i 
lielping  hand  that  had  once  been  held  out  to  him  in 
his  struggling  days. 

The  congratulations  of  his  brother  John  on  this 
new  appointment  were  much  to  the  point : — 

My  dear  Henry, —  Etawah^  2Ut  Janwmf  18». 

I  AM  delighted  to  hear  of  your  success.  You  are  well 
out  of  tho  Survey.  Besides,  the  Political  is  the  best  line. 
One  can  get  on  in  it  if  he  has  mettle.  There  are  very  fev 
sharp  chaps  in  it,  I  think.  Write  and  let  me  know  all  about 
it.  What  pay  are  you  to  get  ?  You  don't  think  so  much 
about  the  last  point ;  however,  I  think  it  is  one  of  much  eon- 
sequence.  .  .  .  You  should  begin  and  save  something  now- 
a-days." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  point  of  much  consequence,  as 
poor  Henry  soon  found  to  his  cost,  for  his  friendi 
Mr.  Currie,  was  obliged  to  inform  him  (on  28th 
January)  that  he  was  to  lose  instead  of  gain  by  the 
new  appointment : 

Lord  Auckland  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  knocking  about  with  a  theodohte  all  the  hot  weather, 

**  The  advantage  to  John  of  having  ^one  into  the  ciril  instead  of  tte 
military  branch  of  the  serrico  was  now  folly  shewn.  Henry,  who  bid  beef 
sixteen  years  in  the  army,  was  fortunate  to  get  political  employ  on  700  A 
a  month.  John,  who  had  been  nine  years  a  civilian,  was  now  settling  ^ 
revenne  of  the  district  of  Etawah,  in  the  North- West  ProWnces,  on  8,0001* 
A  month.  The  comparison  is  a  g«XH]  one,  because  both  bmthen  worked  fik* 
horses.  John,  in  private  as  in  public  life,  was  from  the  first  the  financiff 
of  the  family  ;  and  to  his  at  last  taking  charge  of  Henry's  prirate  fawl^it 
Is  very  much  due,  that  Henry  ever  saved  anytliing  at  all. 
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'in  tents  nine  months  ont  of  the  twelve,  and  sitting  with 
ieels  on  the  table,  playing  ciyilian,  and  that  he  will  not 
r  the  Ferozepoor  appointment  more  than  a  consoli- 
%wgnc€  of  700  rupees  (a  month).  Yon  mast,  there- 
ennine  whether  you  will  remain  at  Ferozepoor  on 
fo  back  to  the  Survey.  I  suspect  you  will  remain, 
•e  in  the  way  to  future  promotion  and  distinction  in 
■al  line,  which  you  could  not  be  in  the  Survey. 

orJship's  picture  of  the  Civil  Service  looks 
;  if  it  came  from  the  bold  and  battle-loving 
lis  successor.  Bat,  like  most  smart  sayings, 
7  a  half  truth.  Probably  most  civilians  in 
pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time  (listening  to 
ng  of  police  reports,  jadicial  papers,  &c.) 
eir  heels  on  the  table,"  or,  at  least,  on  a 
Lair.  But  it  would  be  difficalt  to  say  what 
i  do  better.  **  Judges  don't  do  so  in  West- 
lall,  do  they  ?  "  No,  dear  madam,  they  do 
ey  sit  up  very  stiff,  in  handsome  gowns  and 
r  wigs.  But  let  us  hope  the  reason  is  the 
oth  cases — the  climate.  "  These  troublesome 
"  worn  by  English  judges,  are,  doubtless,  to 
em  from  our  English  draughts,  and  their  sad 
ices,  rheumatism  and  colds  in  the  head,  and 
irefore  be  excused.  But  the  same  charity 
B  extended  to  the  gasping  judges  in  India, 
)  thermometer  stands  at  about  100  degrees  in 
)f  justice,  and  heat,  flies,  and  the  effluvia  of 
perate  criminals,  tend  at  once  to  languor  and 
ion.  If  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  the 
,  or  even  the  officials  of  the  court,  were  to  be 
in  the  matter,  be  assured  they  would  all 
isly  desire  that  his  honour,  the  Saxon, 
o  far    from  putting  on  a  gown   or  a  wig. 
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divest  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  ha^ 
arrived  at  his  shirt,  torn  the  sleeves  nnaffectedly  Vf 
over  his  elbows ;  and,  finally,  relieve  himself  of  tiM 
sensation  peculiar  to  a  hot  climate,  of  his  legs  bdng 
too  heavy  for  him,  by  depositing  them  on  any  shdf 
that  he  pleased.  Oar  cousins  in  sunny  America  m 
said  to  indulge  in  the  same  lounge  ;  yet  they  maaiga 
to  do  as  much  of  the  world's  work  as  races  who  sit  at 
another  angle.  But  the  odd  thing  is,  that  Lorl 
Auckland  having  deduced  from  the  obtuseness  of  thor 
attitude,  that  civiUans  did  less  than  surveyors,  fihonld 
not  have  sternly  and  logically  cut  down  the  pay  of  tha 
civiUans  below  the  level  of  the  surveyors,  instead  of 
fining  one  stray  artilleryman,  who  was  suspected  of  a 
design  to  imitate  them,  and  rest  his  exhausted  1^ 
upon  the  table,  Uke  one  '^  bom  in  the  purple."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Henry  Lawrence  took  Mr.  Gurrie's  adviee^ 
and  preferred  being  a  poUtical  agent  on  700  rapeefl* 
to  a  surveyor  on  900  rupees.  It  was  a  tuming-poiDt 
in  his  life,  and  we  see  now  clearly  what  he  could  then 
only  instinctively  feel,  that  he  turned  in  the  li^ 
direction  for  a  great  career. 

He  sought  a  blessing  on  it,  too,  at  the  outset,  far 
there  is  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  John  Newton,  of  ib6 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Loodiana,^^  date! 
80th  January  1839,  in  which  he  thanks  Hemy 
Lawrence  for  '^  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  a  finr 
days  ago,  in  which  the  subject  of  our  making  Feroio- 
poor  a  missionary  station  was  proposed,  and  all  boA 
assistance  promised  as  could  be  legitimately  given. 
We  desire  to  be  grateful  to  God  that  he  puts  it  into  ib 

**  It  WM  from  this  Mission  that  proceeded  the  in?itation  to  united  p^f 
la  IIm  Moood  week  of  i860,  which  was  so  remarkably  responded  to  "  wbotitf 
Urn  Insliah  language  was  spoken." 
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irts  of  poblie  officers  in  so  many  instances  to  help 
wi  tbe  cause  in  which  we  haTe  embarked ;  and  I 
I  i  were  in  our  power  to  occupy  all  the  places 
e  £js  Providence  opens  the  door  for  us.  ...  I 
i  BBj  that  Mrs.  Lawrence's  sentiments  about 
SDce  of  denomination  have  my  cordial  sympathy." 
!8y  there  is  nothing  like  a  heathen  land  for  draw- 
iiristians  together.  Differences  about  bishops 
eiy  small  under  the  shadow  of  an  idol  with 
heads. 

B  little  district  of  Ferozepoor,  now  consigned  to 
Lawrence's  charge,  was  a  chip  of  about  100 

miles  off  the  great  plain  of  Sirhind,  which 
(as  its  name  implies)  at  the  head  of  Hindustan, 
1  Nature's  barriers,  the  mountains  of  the 
ya,  and  the  desert  of  Bikaneer.  Sirhind  was 
tnries  the  battle-field  of  invading  Mahomme- 
resisting  Hindoos,  and  insurgent  Sikhs;  and 
towns  and  walls  still  strew  Uie  country,  like 
ies  of  its  better  days.  It  is  held  in  parcels  by 
chiefs,  mostly  Sildi,  but  some  Mahommedan, 
>Te  it  piecemeal  in  the  last  scrambles  of  the 
races.  Runjeet  Sing,  who  began  life  with  a 
and  a  spear,  gradually  rose  through  the  ranks 
ier  robbery  to  be  chief  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
ymen  trans-Sutlej,  and,  at  last,  monarch  of 
Djaub.  He  would  fain  have  swallowed  up  also 
npatriot  chiefs  cis-Sutlej,  and  in  1808  marched 
louthed  into  Sirhind ;  but  the  British  power 
1  in,  recognized  his  past  conquests  on  both 
f  the  Sutlej,  but  restricted  him  for  the  future 

North,  and  took  the  Southern,  or  cis-Sutlej, 
under  its  own  protection.  Ferozepoor  was  one 
Be,  and  when  its  Baroness  (Sirdamee  Luchumu 
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Eowir)  died  without  heirs  in  1835,  it  lapsed  by  feodil 
custom  to  the  English.  It  was  thinly  peopled  bj 
cattle-keeping  and  cattle-stealing  races,  and  was  scv- 
rounded  on  almost  every  side  by  feudatories  of  Lahm. 
It  was  easy  to  commit  crime  in  one  state,  and  tkn 
fly  into  another;  and  crime,  in  consequence,  itf 
abundant.  Cultivation  was  small ;  boundary  disjKiteB 
innumerable.  Colonel  Wade  and  Captain  Mamj, 
pohtical  agents  on  the  frontier,  had  calculated  Unt 
the  raids  on  this  border  alone  ^^  cost  500  lives  yeari^.'* 
Still  worse,  says  Lawrence  in  one  of  his  reports,  fit 
the  state  of  things  ^^  in  the  latter  days  of  Siidamee 
Luchumu  Eowir,  even  when  British  protection  Inl 
done  much  to  suppress  long-prevailing  habits  of 
rapine  and  violence.  The  petty  aggressions  and 
occasional  exactions  of  the  present  day  are  but  child's 
play  compared  to  the  wholesale  devastations  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  no  man  dug  his  well  without  erecting 
his  tower  of  defence  beside  it,  and  no  travellsr  or 
trader  thought  of  moving  with  less  than  a  score  of 
men  to  protect  him." 

Such  was  the  scene  of  Henry  Lawrence's  labonrB 
for  three  years,  such  the  rough  and  ready  school  in 
which  he  had  to  study  civil  administration.  ItwaS 
no  bed  of  roses ;  but  he  threw  himself  into  it  wiflft 
great  energy.  He  rebuilt  the  town,  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall ;  undertook  to  be  military  as  well  a* 
civil  engineer,  and  patched  up  the  defenceless  fort  { 
encouraged  people  to  come  and  settle  in  his  new  citf t 
and  built  long  streets  of  shops  for  them  ;  so  that  th^ 
inspecting  engineers  reported  that  "  the  town,  whfi^ 
completed,  will  be  as  airy,  convenient,  and  well-buiB 
as  any  in  Hindustan,'*  and,  "  when  the  fort  is  finished 
and  armed,  it  will  be  capable  of  resisting  a  con8ide^ 
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rce  with  field  artillery/'  The  Agent  to  the 
or-General  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  hap- 
to  visit  the  district  in  his  tonr  twelve  months 
irrence  had  been  in  charge,  was  so  stmck  with 
ge  effected  that  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
d  be  wanting  in  duty  to  the  Government  and 
^]t  were  I  to  leave  your  district  without 
5  the  very  sincere  satisfaction  I  have  derived 
essing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  town  of 
)r,  and  the  great  improvements  made  and  in 
in  the  fort  and  pubUc  buildings  connected 
The  latter  arrangements  are  excellent, 
credit  of  them  is  exclusively  due  to  your- 

le  war  going  on  in  Cabul  brought  more  work 
than  his  district.  Troops  were  constantly 
p  or  down  through  Ferozepoor,  and  for  these 

0  provide  money,  carriage,  and  often  com- 
Nay,  he  had  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  post- 

d,  in  default  of  anybody  else,  to  become 
ir  to  the  armies  in  Afghanistan.  Lawrence 
wife  knew  how  those  on  service  would  look 
\  from  their  homes,  and  still  more  how  those 
id  would  long  for  tidings  from  the  scene  of 

1  they  would  often  sit  six,  eight,  or  even  ten 
3stly  in  the  night,  sorting  the  heaps  of  letters 
t  to  and  fro.  The  same  Government  that 
ig  lakhs  of  rupees  into  the  barren  wilds  of 
tan,  grudged  a  post-office  clerk;  and  ended 
ig  the  time  of  a  political  officer  on  ten  or 
mes  the  salary. 

st  these  manifold  duties  of  magistrate,  col- 

i  18th  Febmary  1840,  from  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  A.G.G.,  N.W.P. 
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lector  of  revenae,  engineer,  commissamt  (f^^>^ 
him  on  both  sides  of  the  Sntlej.     The  jns^/epiil^ 


master,  and  postmaster,  Lawrence  still  foon^^"™ 
cultivate  good-Trill  with  the  independent  ohie^^^f^ 


conrage  with  which  he  settled  the  loug-(^^^^  **| 
boundary  of  Fnrreedkole,  a  British  iend^r^^  afi 
watched  bj  the  snrromtding  vassals  of  Labor^'  ^ 
followed  by  several  volontaiy  applications  \.<f  ^ 
Govemoi^General's  Agent,  to  allow  Captain  Law*^^ 
to  define  their  bonndaries  also,  and  pot  an  end  to  i^ 
disputes. 

Bnnjeet  Sing,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  moDard^ 
died  six  months  after  Lawrence's  appointment  to  h 
charge  of  Ferozepoor ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  masfai 
band  withdrawn,  than  the  whole  state  became  agif**^^ 
by  intrigne.  Once  more,  after  thirty  years  of  sec 
in  Mendly  treaties,  the  Panjaab  began  to  be  a  di 
to  British  India ;  and  thoughtfal  men  were  aireaj 
forecasting  the  event,  and  wondering  whether  tlM 
Sikhs  would  invade  us  or  we  invade  the  Sikhs.  Tbil 
was  a  question  just  suited  to  Henty  lianTence's  tors 
of  mind,  and  he  studied  it  with  an  eagemesa  tk 
probably  shaped  bis  own  future  destiny.  Iiriq| 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  accessible  at  all  boon  IK 
all  people,  he  soon  knew  by  name,  character,  tsA 
history  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Lahore  Court,  isJ' 
day  by  day  accumulated  information  of  the  Sikb 
country,  its  resources,  its  armies,  and  its  politics* 
The  general  notions  which  prevailed  in  India  on  tbeM 
points  were  extremely  vague ;  and,  with  the  old  k« 
of  teaching  others  what  he  had  learnt  Iiimself,  bi 
poured  out  his  knowledge  of  the  then  nuknown  laol 
of  the  Five  Kivers  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  stoTji 
called  Tiie  Adventurer  in  //»,  Punjaubt  of  which  ttn 
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lapters  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
f  the  Delhi  Gazette.  Mrs.  Lawrence  polished  the 
leriodSi  filled  the  gaps  (which,  in  his  impetuous 
ifyle,  he  always  left,  rather  than  keep  an  idea  wait- 
ng  for  a  word),  and  spun  the  poetry  for  the  lovers. 
it  JQst  met  the  want  of  the  times,  and  was  in  such 
Ittoand  that  it  was  republished,  when  completed, 
i&  a  separate  form.  The  author's  name  was  not 
SnreD,  but,  like  all  such  profound  secrets,  soon  became 
known,  and  Henry  Lawrence  from  that  time  took  his 
[^  in  public  estimation  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
POnjanb  pioneers. 

Bat  all  this  was  his  pubhc  life.  Let  us  now  look 
bto  his  home,  and  see  how  fared  it  there  during  these 
Hiwe  years  1839-40-41,  before  we  are  hurried  on  to 
Btomer  scenes  and  duties : — 

fVtwpi  Mas.  L.  to  Mrs.  Irwdi,  Swan  River  Colony,  Western 

Australia. 

Ferozepoor,  on  the  Sudedge,  February  23rd,  1839. 

•  •  .  .  Your  letter  full  of  Fahan,  and  Faban  letters  full  of 
fOQ|  trriyed  within  a  few  days  of  one  another.  It  is  very 
Uightfol  to  feel  that  the  chain  is  unbroken,  and  that  a£fection 
a  not  an  affidr  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  said  budget  contained  Mr.  Nash's  sketch  of  Swan 
Biter,  whioh  interested  ns  much.  I  wish  we  could  get  your 
laotber's  book.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  day  we  joined 
fOQf  and  recent  events  make  me  more  than  ever  long  to 
iohmixe.  Not  that  we  have  any  present  idea  of  leaving  the 
Mniee  on  which  our  bread  depends  ;  but  if  we  live  the  usual 
^  of  Ufe  we  may  visit  your  land,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
like  up  our  abode  there.     Your  accounts  of  its  climate  and 

podnetions  are  very  tempting Besides,   those  who 

hiTe  children  in  this  country,  and  are  compelled  to  look 
fofnxi,  to  sending  them  away,  mnst  yearn  for  a  climate  not 

14 


tbat  I  wftB  utterly  forbidden  to  be  there  tbia 
Accordingly,  here  I  am,  in  what  would  be  a  pe: 
were  it  not  a  place  of  exile  from  my  home,  for 
basy  in  his  office  to  accompany  me. 

I  have  my  Uttle  darling  with  me,  and  tmst 
will  do  him  as  much  good  as  his  mamma.  Thi 
and  the  scenery  exceed  all  I  could  have  drean 
station  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  amidst  the 
layan  chain.  The  air  is  absolute  balm — no  cold, 
and  night  the  temperature  nearly  equal.  Violet 
wild  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  many  oth 
abound.  The  bill-sides  are  completely  clotheo 
eveiy  species  of  fir  and  oak,  bay,  lanrestino, 
dendron,  the  latt«r  not  a  sbrab  with  a  sickly 
like  oars,  but  a  tree  as  large  as  a  walnnt-tree,  &c 
springing  clasters  of  scarlet  flowers.  These  t 
with  the  others,  have  a  most  beautiful  appeal 
there  are  such  lovely  deep  glens,  bright  mshing 
greensward  ;  and  between  and  above  these,  bw< 
hills,  and  views  of  the  snowy  range,  looking,  ii 
what  Bishop  Heber  calls  tbem — "  steps  to  h< 
one  is  absolutely  bewildered  in  loveliness.  "] 
conveyance  used  by  ladies  is  a  jampan,  or  choi 
carried  by  four  men,  who  run  up  and  down  plao 
my  head  giddy;  bat  I  do  not  Uke  this  aa  the  gi 
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■**      ^^  letter  of  your  colony  offering  a  Boitable  change 
...  ^  health  required  it.    They  seemed  much  pleased 

Hm  .if**  ^^  said  that  many  continued  in  the  ooontry  long 

"^health  &iled,  from  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the 

.     ^^^  of  change.   I  gave  them  your  brother^s  address, 

V"?  wat  tiongh  you  were  of  the  English  Church,  you 

•W™  gWIj  welcome  any  actiye  minister  of  another  deno- 
'BmxKnL  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  branch  of  them  at  Feroze- 
JMVi  ^\i  18  both  a  natural  and  spiritual  waste. 

JXdlnot  believe  that  Ood  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habita- 
M  ffl  iDQeh  as  He  sets  the  stars  their  places  in  the  slgr,  I 
mid  morun  om  being  set  down  in  such  a  desert.  For 
h&i  100  miles  on  every  side  the  country  is  a  sandy  level ; 
inif  we  are  but  four  marches  from  the  desert.  Hie  soil, 
en  snfficient  exists  for  culture,  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of 
■  ;  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  their  habitations  generally 
re  sheds  of  mat  with  straw  roofs,  so  slight  that  they  can 
y  them  about ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  whole 
ige  move  from  one  spot  to  another.  The  inhabitants  are 
fly  Seikhs,  a  modified  sect  of  Hindoos.  They  have  an 
lordinary  Jewish  physiognomy,  and  it  would  require  very 
i  imagination  to  find  out  the  ten  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
Sutledge.  This  bleak  spot  (Ferozepoor)  is  now  become  of 
irtance,  as  the  depot  from  whence  troops,  provisions,  and 
lore  are  forwarded  to  Beloochistan  and  Cabul.  You  would 
mosed,  could  you  see  the  two  little  pigeon-holes  we  lived 
There  is  a  large  fort  of  mud  and  bricks,  the  lower  part  of 
th  is  a  network  of  filthy  narrow  lanes ;  going  up  a  flight 
teps  in  the  wall,  we  come  to  th^  state  apartments — one  on 
I  side  of  a  little  court ;  they  have  neither  window  nor 
place,  and  doors  that  close  very  badly ;  so  we  were  obliged 
er  to  keep  out  the  light  or  let  in  the  wind,  which  was 
vs  blowing  and  bringing  either  rain  or  dust.  We  suf- 
i  much  from  cold  for  three  months,  and  then  the  heat 
excessive.  By  next  year  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  house, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  verdure  near  our  doors, 
baby  got  the  ophthalmia  from  the  glare  reflected  firom 
Mirren  ground.  So  you  see,  if  we  become  colonists,  we 
be  prepared  for  some  hardships.  .  .  . 


I 
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....  loeeyof  eoQne,iiiiybemeiaihome,' 
there  stare  us  in  the  &ee  onreprotMited  and 
there  is  a  standard  of  trath  and  purity  acknc 
spectahle  pec^e  do  not  use,  in  common  oonT 
gnage  of  nntranslateaUe  abomination;  and 
hardened  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  detection  in 
But  here  there  is  no  moral  sense  as  to  either  t 
or  purity.  Happily  the  usual  effect  produ 
hiought  up  at  home  is  disgust;  but  think 
openim^  under  these  influences ;  of  our  child] 
language  which  they  generally  understand  beti 
parents*  and  of  our  lessons  respecting  a  holy 
Grod,  being  mingled  in  their  minds  with  1 
abomiuaUe  &Ues  and  images  of  the  surround 
suppose  it  is  from  people  generally  leaying 
young,  and  then  not  learuing  to  think  in  this 
there  is  such  preralent  apathy  among  mothers. 
but  tico  in  India  who  resolutely  set  themselref 
children  from  the  senrants  and  from  growing 
**  It  is  Tery  sad,  but  it  can't  be  helped ;  and  a 
will  set  all  to  rights/'  is  the  universal  opiate  1 
But  those  who  study  children,  and  feel  the  imi 
ance  of  the  first  eight  yean  of  life,  must  hayc 
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DjBelf,  it  warms  in  prayers  for  others;  how  specially  so 
Ibr  the  child  of  my  beloved  Mary.  .  •  • 

On  January  1st  I  entered  Uie  camp  of  the  army  of  the 
Indus.  Can  yon  fiEtncy  a  plain  level  (with  a  degree  of 
krebess  that  nothing  I  had  previously  seen  could  give  me 
ID  idea  of),  extending  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction ; 
Um  substratum  a  light  penetrating  sand,  covered  with  soil 
from  an  inch  to  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Of  course  no  trees 
of  toy  size  can  grow  in  such  a  land ;  but  there  are  wilder- 
SMses  of  cactus  in  all  its  varieties,  with  its  splendid  scarlet 
and  yellow  blossoms,  and  its  tough,  shining  cuticle  preserving 
the  internal  moisture.  And  in  this  sand,  where  moisture 
seems  unknown,  an  unseen  hand  moulds  the  large,  cool 
nfter-melon,  which  grows  almost  uncultivated.  There  is, 
too>  the  Babool  {MimoM  Arahica),  which  spreads  a  network 
<f  slender  fibrous  roots  over  the  shallow  soil,  and  draws  up 
Mnishment  for  its  slender  shrinking  leaves,  and  yellow- 
tefted  blossoms.  'Tis  a  most  graceful  shrub,  and  always 
gbse  me  a  peculiar  feeling,  it  looks  so  happy  and  grateful 
n  the  desert.  But  the  general  produce  of  the  plidn  is  a 
Mise  tufted  grass,  a  small  prickly  shrub,  varied  by  hillocks 
^  isnd,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  bleaching  bones  to  look 
fvy  formidable,  though  I  believe  they  are  of  nothing  worse 
ttin  ounels  and  bullocks,  thousands  of  which  have  lain  down 
n  their  anguish  and  died  on  the  march  of  our  army.  It  was 
siieiy  to  see  the  poor  things ;  a  long  line  of  the  slender- 
Wged,  awkward  creatures,  loaded  to  the  last  extremity,  «ach 
ijh  i  string  passed  through  his  nose,  and  fastened  to  the 
W  of  the  one  before  him,  and  a  wild  shaggy-looking  Afghan 
Ming  the  foremost.  If  one  gave  way,  there  was  nothing 
fc  it  but  to  loose  it  from  the  string  and  leave  it  there  to  die. 
^  never  in  bird,  beast,  or  creeping  thing,  did  I  see  such 
^  c^reeaion  of  woe  and  tenderness  as  in  the  large,  soft 
hmn  eye  of  a  camel.  But  I  slide  into  description  when 
lasin  to  narrate. 

The  hot  weather  of  1840  was  passed  together  at 
'miepoor.  A  house,  a  real  house,  was  obtained  in 
fhe  caatonment,  and  they  were  able  to  escape  from 
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iieir  ierj  fomuAre  in  the  fort.  Poor  souls,  it  never 
-vks  'Ji  ±.eir  lot  :o  buiid  very  snug  nests  under  Ten 
iiiie  f  a~es.  Tlieir  Jesuny  was  on  upper  boughs  that 
r.'okcrd  in  :iie  -vind  :  and  a  few  soft  thorns  and  hard 
ionrs  :i  T:«:i  were  all  thev  ever  wove  into  a 
!i-.nie.  3a::  di-rj  joc  the  drst  of  the  sun  up  there, 
ind  Teri  iankrjl.  On  August  22nd,  the  day  after 
lie  Azziversory  :-f  :ieir  wedding,  she  wrote  this  year 
:j  i£r<.  Haj-fs.  rejoicing  in  the  lull  they  were  in, 
"viiil'i  fccrzns  jiew  all  around  : 

-Lid  2.«.'v  ^ar  ^iiiri  year  is  completed,  what  hare  I  to  tell 
I'cz  --lie  :ll  5:^.r7 ".'  iliai  we  -m  htipptj.  and  that  we  feel  th»t 
j=;  .1  iT^i  :j.e  ^arJilj  .'a.ase  of  our  happiness,  and  that  in  pn>" 
pcr^cu  :v  :ar  Ic^e  :cr  each  Other  is  that  we  feel  for  oor 
iearsss  sisccr.  H:"*"  ii^ertntly  are  we  placed  to-day  ba^ 
"^iikz  'T-i  TJ^ri  7TC  jcars  iLTO.  when  the  drawn  sword  of  parting 
-vfc?  -lAZ-TJi^r  :^rr  .vir  iieiids  '.  I  feel  this  peculiarly  just  noWi 
■^iien  5cc:e  iiszsirlriizces  ir.  Belooohistan  call  for  a  reinforce- 
niiz:  :c  ziili:jrv :  izi.  *:  lea^.  one  of  the  regiments  attliis 
r".ifc.'e  zi:tj  Z'zXZ  wetrk .  and  I  think  that  Hennr  might  be 
c  .--T  V.  I  :-:z£  I  :^ld  v.:a  he  bad  applied  for  employment 
VI  \^i:'il :  !i:r  1j^  :et:z  :or  zLe  present  refused,  and  I  cannot 
r:rr^:  ::.  :':r.  *ji  u:f  ir.:::;c:  stite  of  that  country,  my  pwr 
Lran  ^ -Ailed  i:  his  jci::^  ±ere.  Do  not  fancy  that  if^ 
.'  .:'■ '  :c  i.*  I  •=T.:cIi  saj  a  wori  to  binder  him  ;  but  while  he u 
r:<e:.illj.  azi  in  a  ^rxd  zieas-ire  professionally,  employed  here, 
I  5hv:ili  -v.:  like  his  iroiii:^  needlesslv  into  dan;?er 

Their  litde  boy  Alick  (commonly  called  Tim,fo^ 
some  absu-use  philological  reason),  was  now  two 
years  old.  and  beginning  to  be  a  great  delight,  but 
delicate  enough  to  keep  them  humble.  Their  second 
child,  a  dau^rhter.  was  bom  on  the  16th  Novemb^^' 
1S40,  and  the  mother's  simple  story  of  the  christening 
will  bring  home  frontier-life  in  a  startling  shape  to 
those  **  who  dwell  at  home  at  ease  :  " — 
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To  Mbs.  Cahebon. 

March  l8fA,  1841. 

...  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  our  baby  is  called  after 
e  best  and  dearest  of  sisters,  Letitia  Catherine— Joj  and 
nitj.  May  the  name  be  prophetic !  Henry  is,  in  yirtne 
'  his  oflBce,  the  person  to  perform  marriages  and  baptisms  at 
erosepoor,  and  I  felt  it  peculiarly  touching  that  he  should 
imself  thus  commend  our  treasure  to  the  Giver.  He 
^tised  her  at  my  bedside,  at  a  time  I  never  thought  to  be 
liied  from  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  baptized  the  child  of  a 
rother  officer  under  very  interesting  circumstances. 

Are  you  a  little  shocked,  dear  reader  ?  Ah  I  your 
Suistianity  is  kept  warm  for  you  in  cotton-wool.  You 
lave  unbroken  ordinances,  perhaps  too  unbroken  for 
tmr  good.  You  have  never  seen  a  parish  without  a 
bnrch,  or  a  church  without  a  pastor,  or  a  Sunday 
rithout  a  service.  The  old  stone-font  stands  just 
yyour  pew,  and  you  know  every  chisel-mark  on  it. 
Ion  have  seen  all  the  little  ones  of  your  little  world 
hristened  over  its  brim,  and  you  half  think  that  it  is 
rbere  Christians  come  from.  But,  dear  friend,  there 
t  a  clink  of  bondage  about  this,  and  your  younger 
rothers,  who  have  been  thrust  out  into  the  world, 
Umot  drag  it  about  with  them.  -  Their  lot  is  cast  in 
the  bush,"  where  there  are  too  often  no  churches, 
0  ministers,  no  fonts,  but  the  running  streams. 
Hiat  are  they  to  do  if  they  would  **hold  fast  their 
lofiBssion  ? "  Why,  turn  to  the  truth,  that  they 
bave  a  great  High  Priest  who  has  passed  into  the 
eavens.''  They  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
teming  of  it. 

In  March  1841,  Henry  Lawrence  was  so  pros- 
nted  with  fever  that  he  was  ordered  off  *<  on  sick 
eave "  to  the  hills,  and  joined  his  wife  at  Subathoo 
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on  19th  April.  His  wonderful  constitution  at  ODoe 
rallied,  and  ten  days  afterwards,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  friend  and  superior,  Mr.  Clerk,  Tolunteered  for 
service  (which  was  threatening)  in  the  Punjaub  :— 

To  Geobge  Clerk,  Esq,^  A.O.O.,  N.-W.  Fron&er. 

Sib, Subaihoo,  Oct  SSIA,  184L 

Lest  my  absence  from  my  post  at  the  present  jtmetoie 
should  be  misunderstood,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  tint 
you  will  make  known  to  Government  what  I  have  abea^ 
demi-o£Scially  stated  to  yourself,  my  earnest  desire  to  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  in  which  you  may  deem  my  eerrieei 
most  useful,  in  the  event  of  operations  being  now,  or  at  my 
other  time,  undertaken  on  the  frontier;  and  that  although 
the  state  of  my  health  forbids  unnecessary  exposure,  I  ett 
both  able  and  wiUing  to  proceed  to  the  plains  to-monot 
should  my  services  be  required. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  H.  M.  Lawbenob,  A.O.O.A., 

On  Medical  Certificate  to  the  WSn^ 

In  reply,  he  was  told  to  keep  quiet  and  get  wdl; 
but  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  do  so,  b>d 
armed  interference  been  necessary  in  the  Punjaub* 
How  seriously  it  was  meditated  we  see  in  his  wifo'B 
letters : — 

From  Mas.  L.  to  Mas.  Gahebon. 

Subathoo,  May  S6IA,  IML 

.  .  .  Henry  followed  me  in  a  month,  and  here  we  M 
enjoying  together  this  lovely  chmate,  our  improved  heilth» 
our  children's  well-being,  and  the  very  great  luxury  of  perfo* 
quiet,  which,  after  the  whirl  of  Ferozepoor,  is  unspeakaUl 
grateftd.  Here  we  hope  to  remain  for  some  months,  then  to 
retTim  to  our  berth  in  the  plains,  recruited  for  whatever  mij 
be  before  us.  The  experience  of  all  my  life,  and  especial^ 
of  the  last  two  years,  would  be  worse  than  in  vain,  if  I  cool^ 
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lot,  a  little  better  than  formerly,  cast  off  the  burthen  of 
Id-idoitow.   .   •   • 

Wars,  and  rumoors  of  wars,  are  on  eyery  side,  and  there 
■ems  DO  donbt  that  next  cold  weather  will  decide  the  long- 
Rvpended  question  of  our  occupying  the  Ponjanb ;  Henry, 
bolh  in  his  civil  and  military  capacity,  will  probably  be  called 
10  like  a  part  in  whateyer  goes  on 

And  again : — 

To  Mrs.  Hayes. 

Subathoo,  June  5tAy  1841. 

...  If  I  have  life  and  reason,  I  promise  yon,  Lettice, 
mstant  communications  during  the  ensuing  season ;  for  your 
niety  will  hardly  be  less  than  my  own.  Nothing  is  yet  pro- 
olgated;  but  H.  supposes  the  army  for  the  Punjaub  will 
r  dfyided  into  three  columns — the  main  body  accompanied 
r  Mr.  Clerk,  our  chief,  and  the  others  by  H.  and  Mr. 
onningham,  an  officer  of  Engineers  now  acting  at  Feroze- 
)or ;  but  as  soon  as  we  know  we  will  tell  you  all. 

Yours  as  oyer, 

H.L. 

But  the  turbulence  of  the  Sikh  army  subsided  for 
ktime,  and  Maharajah  Sher  Singayoided  the  desperate 
expedient  of  calling  in  a  British  army  to  disarm  his 
3wn.    That  struggle  was  put  off  for  four  years  more. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  allusion  was  made 
to  some  stories  that  Henry  Lawrence  composed  for 
the  amusement  and  moral  training  of  his  boy  Alick. 
They  seem  to  haye  been  written  about  this  time,  and 
giT6  such  deep  looks  into  his  own  good  heart — as  a 
bther  and  as  a  man — that  two  of  them  will  be  wel- 
come here  to  readers  old  and  young : — 

(1.)— HANNAH  MORE. 

'Well,  Tim,  my  son,  what  shall  we  haye  now — a  ride  on 
Jdim,  a  game  of  leap-fix)g,  or  a  story  ?  " 
"  A  story,  papa,  please." 
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**  What  kind,  my  boy  ?  About  a  genenJy  a  king,  a  poor 
man,  or  an  old  woman  ?  " 

**  Oh,  papa,  you've  never  told  me  about  any  old  womin; 
pray  tell  me  a  story  of  one." 

"  Yes,  darling ;  I  know  stories  of  many  exeellent  oU 
women,  and  when  you  are  a  good  boy  I  will  let  one  of  my  oU 
women  out  of  her  hiding-place ;  or  it  shall  be  one  of  the 
many  good  things  for  my  son  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  is  good; 
mind,  only  when  he  is  good — when  he  comes  with  smfliog 
face  to  papa,  and  when  he  has  made  mamma's  heart  rejoee 
by  doing  all  she  tells  him." 

''  Tim  will  be  good,  papa  dear ;  but  pray  begin,  for  Iim 
so  anxious  to  hear  of  the  old  woman.  Had  she  a  beard,  papa  1  ** 

**  No,  Tim  dear ;  but  when  I  saw  her  at  Clifton  in  1888— 
that  is  thirteen  years  ago — she  was  very  old  (eighty-five,  I 
think),  and  her  hair  was  very  white ;  but  her  b/ce  it  wai  lo 
sweet,  and  though  she  could  not  stand  up,  but  was  propped 
up  on  pillows  in  a  chair,  she  was  as  kind  and  as  cheerful  eres 
as  mamma  is.  I  had  lately  come  from  India,  and  she  tsked 
me  so  many  questions  about  India,  and  so  kindly,  just  is  if 
I  was  her  son  or  dear  friend,  instead  of  a  stranger  who  hid 
gone  to  see  her." 

*'  What  was  her  name,  papa,  and  why  did  you  go  to  see 
her,  if  she  was  not  your  friend  ?  " 

''Her  name  was  Hannah  More,  my  boy;  and  I  went  to 
see  her  for  the  reason  I  am  now  telling  you  of  her — bectoee 
she  was  a  great  woman,  one  of  those  few  persons  who  bid 
exercised  the  talents  God  had  given  them  to  His  gloiy  and  to 
the  welfare  of  those  around  her." 

"  What  did  she  do,  papa,  and  how  ?  What  could  • 
woman  do  ?  " 

**  She  did  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  tell  you;  bote^ 
much  I  can  tell  my  child  as  will  make  him  wish  to  leaiD  to 
read,  and  then  he  can  read  those  two  volumes,  and  leam  •" 
about  her  for  himself.  See,  there  they  are.  Bring  them ; 
look  at  her  sweet,  innocent  face  !     Kiss  it,  Alick." 

**  Oh,  dear  old  woman  !  good  lady !  " 

*'  Yes ;  now  change  knees,  for  papa  is  not  so  strong  tf  be 
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;  and  dow  let  me  begin.  Hannah  More  was  what  M  Cafl^j 
■  tfinster ;  that  is,  she  was  never  married.  Some  stapiQ  m,j 
MDj  wicked  people  think  little  of  spinsters,  and  hngh  at 
IfcoD ;  but  my  boy  will  never  laugh  at  anybody,  particalartyat 
tke  helpless  and  the  friendless — and  a  woman,  when  alone,  is 
ihnijB,  in  a  degree,  defenceless.  I  have  known  many  snch  nice. 
Did,  oh  !  such  sweet  spinsters,  old  and  yonng.  Hannah  More, 
ike  most  of  her  kind,  was  voluntarily  nnmarried.  She  did 
lot  meet  with  a  husband  whom  she  felt  she  could  love  as 
■amma  loves  papa,  and  so  she  remained  alone ;  but  no,  she 
M  not  alone ;  she  had  a  dear,  kind  mamma  and  papa,  and 
mx  good,  kind  sisters,  who  all  loved  her  dearly.  They  were 
II  older  than  her,  but  she  was  more  clever  than  they  were, 
Pil  lliere  was  no  jealousy :  all  was  love  and  peace  in  their 
Mse.  Her  papa,  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl  (just  as 
En  is  now  a  boy),  used  to  dandle  her  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
br  iftoriep,  and  her  listers,  as  fast  as  they  learnt  anything, 
In^t  her ;  and  so  will  Alick — won't  he  ? — teach  Lettice  the 
ioriea  he  hears." 

''Yes,  papa,  that  I  will.  Baby  shall  ride  my  pony, 
nd  I  will  hold  her  on,  and  I  will  draw  her  in  the  Uttle 
aniage." 

**  That's  my  own  boy !  That's  what  mamma  and  papa 
lore,  and  nothing  will  ever  grieve  them  so  much  as  to  see 
Ai]d[  not  love  his  little  sister." 

"  I  do  love  her  very  much,  papa ;  but  Hannah  More  ?  " 

''  Yes,  darling ;  she  was  called  by  all  the  world  Hannah 
More,  because  she  was  so  good;  if  she  had  been  worldly. 
Old  done  as  others  do,  she  would  have  been  as  others  are — 
Kss  More,  or  Mrs.  More ;  but  no,  she  was  Hannah  More, 
the  friend  of  all,  and  therefore  all  thought  of  her  without 
ceremony,  and  as  a  friend." 

"  What  did  she  do,  papa  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  you  say,  my  child,  a  woman  cannot  do  exactly 
M  a  man ;  but  she  did  more  than  most  men  have  done,  or 
WDold  do.  She  was  poor,  she  was  not  strong ;  but  she  read 
a  great  deal,  she  learnt  much,  and  then  she  wrote  stories ; 
they  made  wicked   people  read  their  Bibles,  proud  people 
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ashamed,  and  siek  people  remember  that  they  no 
And  she  wrote  so  well  tibat  people  gaye  her  a  great 
money,  and  what  do  yon  think  she  did  with  it  ?  B 
carriage,  a  pony,  and  a  fine  house  ?  None  of  these 
Bnt  she  fed  the  poor ;  she  did  more — she  went  to 
tages  of  those  who  were  sick,  she  read  to  them,  Un^ 
comforted  them,  and  fed  them  in  mind  and  in  body;  tl 
children,  too,  she  took  home,  and  by  kindness  and  ! 
made  them  clean  and  tidy  and  tmth-telling.  Tb 
naughty  and  dirty,  and  they  told  stories;  but  she 
whip  them.  No,  just  like  mamma  does  with  Alick,  f 
to  talk  to  them  kindly  and  gently,  just  as  if  they  i 
own ;  and  they  loTed  her  as  if  they  were." 

"  Oh,  how  kind  !  how  good  !  Oh,  dear  old  womi 
**  Yes,  my  child,  she  was.  And  how  much  better  i 
now  than  those  who  spent  their  money  on  show,  in  wii 
or  idleness.  How  much  wiser  eyen.  How  much  hm 
life  ;  how  much  more  so  in  death.  She  was  in  one 
unfortunate ;  but  it  only  served  to  show  her  real  t 
the  brighter.  Her  servants  plundered  her, — those  \ 
she  had  been  as  a  mother.  It  reduced  her  means,  an 
that  which  obliged  her,  in  her  old  age,  to  give  q| 
Wood,  the  house  where  she  had  lived  for  forty  years ; 
I*ve  told  you,  it  did  not  affect  her  cheerfulness.  1 1 
not  long  afterwards ;  it  was  in  the  Crescent  at  Clifto 
dear  father  was  with  me.  He  was  a  very  kind  papa, 
was  famed  for  being  kind  to  women,  particularly  to  oU 
He  died  much  about  the  time  Hannah  More  died, 
much  younger ;  but  within  a  year  of  each  other  be 

buried." 

"  Ah,  dear  grandpapa,  then,  is  dead  ?  " 
*'  Yes,  dear  child ;  and  1*11  tell  you  of  him,  how  1 
your  papa,  and  used  to  call  him  his  grenadier ;  but  it 
and  this  is  enough  for  one  evening,  and  will  enaUe 
the  better  to  understand  Hannah  More*s  life  when  h 
it  and  not,  like  idle  people,  to  put  it  down  with  t 
remark,  '  She's  a  Methodist  spin.'  " 

Feroxepoor,  **•  * 
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(2.)— AUNT  ANGEL  (Knox). 

*' Will,  Alick  darling,  do  you  recollect  what  I  told  you  last 
Sunday?'* 

"  Ohy  yes,  papa  dear,  qnite  well, — ^it  was  about  a  good, 
Vnd,  old  lady.  Her  name  was  Hannah  More,  and  she  died 
dxmt  the  time  papa's  papa  died.  She  was  very  old,  bat  so 
Idnd  and  so  sweet." 

"  Yes,  Alick  dear.    And  shall  I  tell  yon  of  another  snch 
ddlidy?" 

''  Oh,  yes,  papa,  please  do — of  a  great  many,  for  I  so  Ioto 
to  hear  stories." 

"  Well,  then,  my  boy,  I'll  tell  yon  of  a  relation  of  oar 
own,  who  was  as  good,  thongh  not  as  clever,  as  Hannah 
Hore.  It  will  show  my  child  that  Ood  does  not  require  us 
to  be  deyer,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  happiness  that  we 
duNild  be  so.  We  are  only  required  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
€V  time  and  of  our  senses. 

"Well,  Aunt  Angel  (for,  like  Hannah  More,  our  dear 
nat  had  scarcely  ever  a  title  of  Miss  or  Mrs.  applied  to  her), 
ihe  waft  known  as  the  good  and  kind  aunt,  who,  having  no 
duUreD  of  her  own,  spent  her  life  in  doing  good  to  the 
ddUren  of  others,  and  particularly  to  those  of  her  brother 
nd  Bister,  the  latter  being  my  mother.  The  first  time  of 
vhieh  I  have  any,  and  that  a  very  slight  recollection,  of 
^t  Angel,  was  at  York,  a  large  town  in  the  north  of 
Eagland. 

"  It  must  be  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  papa  was  scarcely 
oUer  than  Alick  is  now,  which  makes  me  hope  that  my  son 
^  remember  the  little  stories  I  tell  him,  though  he  is  not 
three  years  old.  Aunt  Angel  was  then  a  middle-aged 
^'Unan.  She  was  very  small  and  feeble ;  but,  though  the 
hody  was  weak,  her  mind  was  active.  She  was  not  pretty, 
^  Tve  said  she  was  not  clever ;  nor  was  she  rich.  So 
^t  made  her  so  beloved  ?  It  was,  that  she  never  thought 
^'beraelf.  She  was  stingy  of  the  smallest  piece  of  money  ; 
"^  ahe  gave  away  mare  money  during  her  life  than  any 
P^fflon  I  know,  even  though  her  income  was  small,  so  small 
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th:it  many  people  would  have  thought  it  Dot  sufficient  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  strange  peculiarity  in  her,  that  I  nerei 
remember  her  without  money,  and  I  never  remember  ber 
asking  me  if  I  wanted  money  ;  but  she  was  always  ginng  it 
to  me,  and  to  others  who  wanted  it  more  than  I  did,  thoagh, 
when  I  left  home,  as  my  father  had  no  money,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Aunt  AngeFs  200/. — more  than  a  whole  year's 
income — I  might  have  been  unable  to  come  to  India,  or  have 
been  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and,  perhaps,  have  been  still 
in  debt.  But  Aunt  Andrei's  charities  went  beyond  her  relt- 
tions  or  casual  accidents  ;  she  had  many  regular  pensionen ; 
she  would  go  and  seek  for  poor  distressed  objects, — old 
women  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  their  beds ;  blind, 
lame,  and  deaf  people ;  wives  with  cruel  husbands ;  bthen 
with  wicked  sons, — she  would  relieve  their  hunger,  and  then 
she  would  try  to  get  richer  people  to  do  so  too.  Sbe  wonld 
sit  with  them  and  read  to  them,  though  her  ayes  were  bad, 
and  though  she  was  very  delicate  in  health  ;  yet,  wrapping 
herself  in  her  coarse  cloak  (such  as  many  servants  would  not 
wear),  and  walking  on  heavy  pattens,  she  would  go  thion^ 
rain  and  snow  to  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  sick  toA  tb 
poor,  and  by  her  cheerful  and  kind  talk  would  give  them  even 
more  comfort  than  the  shilling  or  half-crown  she  left  behind. 
When  I  was  a  verj-  little  boy,  I  have  often  gone  with  her, 
anrl,  calling  myself  a  little  man,  said  I  would  protect  dear, 
kind  Aunt  Angel.  When  I  was  at  school  in  Ireland,  at  mj 
uncle's,  I  remember  my  acquaintance  with  our  aunt.  I  will 
tell  Aliek  another  time  of  the  school,  and  of  my  good  unde, 
and  of  bow  papa  was  a  bad  boy,  and  was,  therefore,  not  happj 
at  school.  However,  Aunt  Angel  was  as  kind  as  ever,  and 
was  always  doing  some  act  of  kindness  to  Alick's  papa.  Aunt 
Angel  was  very  anxious  about  the  Jews,  the  lost  people  of 
God.  She  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  assisting 
good  men  who  employed  themselves  in  trying  to  convert  the 
Jews.  In  schools  she  was  also  much  interested.  She  would 
not  only  gi^6  her  money  to  assist  them,  but  her  time  and  her 
;  and,  while  other  old  ladies  (for  she  was  now  getting 
ill  oaxriages,  and  dressed  fine,  and  ate  rich  foodi 
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lb  fitted,  dressed  plainly,  and  ate  more  plainly ;  so  that  all 
b  euh  she  could  saye  might  be  spent  on  her  fiiyonrite 
muts.  TTlien  I  left  school  and  came  to  England,  I  there 
im  met  Angel,  older  and  weaker,  hot  eyen  kinder  than 
';  aod  (keTe  and  then,  I  grieye  to  say,  that  neither  I  nor 
hroUiers  and  sistera  behayed  to  her  as  she  deseryed.  We 
been  weak  and  she  strong,  and  she  loyed  us  and  helped 
ire  Tere  now  becoming  men  and  women,  and  she  was 
g  feeble,  bat,  I  grieye  to  say,  we  often  neglected  and 
ed  her.    Perhaps  I  did  not  think  so  then,  and  did  not 

it ;  bat  now  I  see  it.  She  was  onr  mother's  fiiyonrite 
and  neyer  did  two  sisters  liye  together  with  more  loye ; 
;,  in  my  fiither's  house,  oar  annt  coald  not  haye  been 
ly,  as  her  sister  loyed  her,  and  as  we  sometimes  did  as 
ihed,  which  was  to  read  the  Bible  to  her,  and  walk 
er  to  see  her  poor  people. 

Velye  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  home,  Aont  Angel  was 
eble ;  but  she  had  her  full  senses,  and  all  her  sym- 
I  aliye.  I  did  not  see  as  much  of  her  as  now  I  wish  I 
it  one  pleasant  journey  I  had  with  her  to  Leitrim  to 
*  brother.  We  stayed  with  him  a  week,  and  returned 
ry.  Your  Aunt  Honoria  was  the  third  of  the  party, 
little  of  her  afterwards,  but  haye  ofl;en  heard  that,  as 
^w  older  and  feebler,  her  heart  still  retained  its  warmth, 
e  looked  with  a  mother's  affection  to  her  many  nephews 
!ces  scattered  oyer  the  world.  Her  life  is  an  excellent 
le  how  much  more  present  happiness  eyen  is  to  be 

by  fearing  God,  by  hying  in  loye  and  charity  with  all 
tLan  in    following  the  foolish  and  idle  ways  of  the 

for  Aant  Angel  lived  happy,  and  died  lamented.'* 

H.  M.  L. 

'e  they  not  sweet  Btories,  reader  ?  And  do  they 
ake  you  loye  the  teller  of  them  ?  Is  not  this 
dblest  nature,  to  be  gentle  as  well  as  great  ? 
ren  he  needs  sorrow.  And  his  sweet  wife,  too. 
hall  tell  us  how  it  came,  suddenly  during  his 
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absence    for   a  week,  and  what  a  blessing 
behind: — 

From  Mbs.  L.  to  Mbs.  Cameron. 

....  About  noon  on  SnndAT,  Dr.  Steel  came  in. 
mre  tbe  children ? **  "I  hope  Letitia  is  much  be! 
Alick  is  TeiT  unwell.**  **  Tes,  Aliek  is  rery  iU ;  I 
for  k^T  Yon  most  be  most  snxioos.*'  The  words  hai 
Teved  snj  meaning  to  me.  A  heaxy  blow  fell  on  o 
and  brain.  Then  came  the  necessity  for  actioD, — 
and  warm  baths  for  both  ;  Alick^s  entreaties  not  to  k 
for  a  moment,  and  her  little  arms  stretched  out  to  i 
Abont  fonr  o'clock  he  was  easier,  and  so  was  she 
fearful  change  had  come  over  her  conntenanoe.  "  1( 
child  die  ?  *'  I  said  to  the  doctor.  **  I  can  give  yon  n 
••  And  Alick  ?  '  "  He  may  U\e  till  morning."  I  8 
on  the  conch  where  he  lay,  and  took  her  in  my  lap. 
fi»m  her  pale  fiice  to  his,  burning  with  fever.  Bui 
calm  came  oxer  me.  I  felt  the  Sariour  saying  to  me, 
your  little  oce  to  come  to  me."  I  felt  carrying  her 
the  dark  Talley,  and  mu-  the  gloiy  she  was  entering  oi 
God  offered  to  restore  her,  I  would  not  have  taken  h 
But  oh.  when  I  thought  of  my  Henry  hearing  he  w 
less,  as  I  hourly  expected  he  would  be  !  The  even 
away :  she  lay  perfectly  tranquil,  breathing  away  h( 
I  dreaded  to  call  for  candles.  When  they  came,  I 
terrible  change.  At  half-past  eight  she  ceased  breati 
laid  her  down  to  take  up  my  still  living  child.  All  ] 
continue^l  apparently  dying.  The  next  day  he  ralliec 
In  the  morning  I  laid  my  beauteous  babe  in  her  ooflB 
Marv,  dearest  Marr.  how  do  I  live  to  tell  it  all  ? 
days  my  boy  continued  as  iU  as  possible  ;  the  utmost 
was,  thai  he  might  live  tiU  his  Cither  returned.  Oi 
is  an  oU  and  kind  friend,  and  scarcely  left  me  for  i 
I  thought  my  precious  boy  was  actually  dea 
Kiday  he  had  violent  fever,  which  proved  t 
and  the  next  day  there  was  hope.     On 
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y^^dept,and  so  did  I.    I  did  not  think  Heniy  ^^4f 
■J^J^^  Wore  Wednesday  ;  bat  when  I  opened  my  eyes  qj^ 
■JJ^y  morning,  there  he  was  sitting  beside  me,  mj  own 
■^»  safe  and  well.     We  had  another  week  of  dreadfe] 
[JBia^;  Init  Alick  had  no  relapse,  and,  to  my  own  astomah- 
■( /did  not  sink  in  bodily  strength.     It  was  not  till  the 
^f*«  Wi8  over  that  I  fully  felt  my  own  bereayement. 
p"fl4,l&iy!  this  is  sorrow  without  a  sting — no  anxiety, 
rjpUter  feeling,  no  earthly  dross.     It  is  a  bitter  cap,  but  it 
^■m  direct  from  a  Father's  hand ;  and  I  say  with  joy  and 
pptf  io  Him  that,  on  the  21st  Angast,  onr  fourth  wedding- 
%  WB  irere  happier,  yes,  happier^  in  each  other  and  in  our 
fwibr  eternity,  than  we  had  ever  been.     We  nerer  could 
hu  lored,  had  we  not  sorrowed  together^  and  together 
ad  peace  and  joy  in  believing 

It  was  at  Sabathoo  that  the  little  girl  ''fell 
ep/'*^  and  was  laid  to  rest.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
lence  could  be  moved  they  v^ent  higher  up,  to 
Bowlee,  where  they  had  been  building  a  cottage 
Dg  the  summer ;  and  in  a  postscript  to  his  vrife's 
r  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  Henry  Lavnrence  says :  "  From 
house  we  can  see  the  burial-ground  at  Subathoo, 
re  the  mortal  remains  of  our  little  angel  lie.  It 
1  a  solitary  hill  above  Subathoo,  ten  miles  from 
Bowlee." 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  his  post  at  Feroze- 
',  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  followed  in  November,  to  be 
ted  by  the  news  of  a  calamity  that  made  thousands 
e  bereaved  and  childless  than  herself. 


In  another  letter,  of  20th  October  1841,  to  Mrs.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
*  On  the  lift  of  Ang:nst  oar  sweet  Letitia  fdl  askep;  I  cannot  bear  to 
td^  when  I  think  of  all  she  has  lefty  and  all  she  has  entered  on." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Dbcembsb  1841. 

USES  OF  THE  GaBUL  WaB — GeOBOE  LaWBENOE  AT  GlBDL-' 
SUBRENDEB  OF  DoST  MaHOMHTTD  EhAN  TO  THE  EmGLIBEE— &tf 
ShOOJAH    UNEQUAL     TO     HIS     POSITION GeOBOE   LiWIlKS 

APPOINTED  Political  Assistant  to  Sib  William  MAOUfflBii 
— Henbt  Lawbenoe  invited  to  join  the  Entot's  Sufi 

Birr     not    allowed    BT     Gt>VEBNMENT EMBABBA88IIDn>  ' 

THE  English  at  Gabul — Retbenchment  besoltid  of--* 
Insurbection  of  the  Afghan  Ghiefs — Mubdeb  or  Sib  A* 
Bubnes — ^Inaction  of  Genebal  Elphinstone — BLUMsas  aH 
Squabbles  in  the  Bbitish  Gamp — Success  of  the  IxsuibiO' 
TioN — ^Negotiation  instead  of  Fighting — Mubdeb  <ff  8* 
William  Macnaghten  at  a  Gonfebence  —  DisobacDI^ 
Gapitulation — Retreat  and  Destbuction  of  the  Bm^ 
Force — George  Lawrence  and  others  in  Captivitt— Ditf' 
GoNNOR,  A  Prophecy — Henrt  Lawrence  beceites  the  Fnf 
News  of  the  Disasters,  and  prepares  Reinfobcembrs-^ 
Lord  Auckland  paralysed  by  the  Issue  of  his  Pouct— 1^ 
Gommand£r-in-Ghi£f  unequal  to  the  Occasion — ^Vioon*  * 
Mr.  Glerk,  who  pushes  on  Wild*s  Brigade  to  Pesbawob-^ 
Henry  Lawrence  accompanies  as  Political  Officib--V*' 
friendly  State  of  the  Punjaub — Gorrbspomdemce  or  Ib^ 
Lawrence  —  The  Death  of  her  Bbotheb,  Gaptaih  Jai^ 
Mabshall — ''The  Soldieb*s  Bbide.*' 

IE  causes  of  the  Cabnl  War  may  come  romid  agtfB 
-morrow,  so  it  is  still  our  own  business  to  xxsA^ 
ind  them,  though  thirty  years  have  passed.  Wbo- 
er  desires  to  do  so  thoroughly  will  rcfad  with  painfiil 
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erest  the  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,  by 
r  John  William  Eaye,  from  which  the  materials  of 
e  following  preliminary  sketch  are  almost  entirely 
awn. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  opening  of  the 
neteenth  century.  Shah  Zeman  sat  on  the  throne  of 
^hanistan.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  Suddozye,  or 
)jtl  race  of  his  country,  but  was  not  the  eldest  son 
rthe  last  king,  Timour  Shah,  and  was  only  raised 
bo?6  his  brothers  by  the  aid  of  Payindah  Khan  ^ 
wiekzye,  father  of  the  late  Ameer  of  Cabul,  the 
ttown^,  but  much  misrepresented  Dost  Mahommud 
huk,  the  ablest  man  whom  Central  Asia  has  pro- 
leed  smce  Nadir  Shah ;  by  turns  the  rejected  friend,^ 
16  enforced  enemy,  the  honourable  prisoner,  the 
Q&tiYe  assailant,  and  the  faithM  ally  of  the  English 
India. 

The  thought  of  Shah  Zeman's  life  was  to  inyade 
ntish  India.  The  thought  of  British  Indian  Gover- 
n-G^eral  was  to  staye  him  off.  Bunjeet  Sing,  the 
Bug  monarch  of  the  Punjaub,  and  next-door  neigh- 
orof  the  English,  did  him  homage.  Napoleon  I., 
okiiig  about  the  world  to  injure  England,  saw  in 
iih  Zem&n  a  fitting  instrument. 

To  ayert  this  storm  the  English,  in  1800,  made  an 
Ibiiee  with  Persia  against  France  and  Afghanistan ; 
i  next  year  the  dreaded  Shah  Zeman  lay  throneless 
i  ai^^tiess  in  a  dungeon. 

How  this  came  about  is  worth  noting.  One  of  the 
it  acts  of  Shah  Zeman  was  to  set  aside  Payindah 
ttn,  the  Warwick  who  had  helped  him  to  the  tiirone. 


'  lor  Us  «rriBQt  to  Tlmoar  Shah  he  got  the  title  of  Sirfiru  Khan ;  aDd 
teo  maam  are  indSicriinlnately  used  by  Natiye  historiaiiB,  perplexiogljr 
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Payindah  Khan  conspired,  was  discoTeredi  arrested, 
and  barbarously  put  to  death.  He  left  twenty-one 
sons  to  revenge  him,  and  well  did  they  folfil  the  dn^ 
of  A%han  sons.  Futteh  Ehan,  the  eldest  (as  remaik- 
able  a  man  as  his  father) ,  espoused  the  canse  of  (be 
King's  half-brother.  Prince  Mahmood,  seated  him  bj 
one  bold  stroke  on  the  throne,  and  pnt  out  the  eyes  of 
Shah  Zeman. 

The  succession  was  disputed  by  Prince  Sboojali- 
ool-Moolk,  own  brother  of  Zeman,  and  half-brother 
of  Mahmood,  with  varying  fortune.  Sometimes  one 
brother,  sometimes  the  other,  reigned  at  Cabul.  Bnt 
what  concerns  us  to  mark  is,  that  Shoojah-ool-Modk 
committed  the  same  fatal  error  as  his  brother,  Shah 
Zeman,  in  rejecting  the  aid  of  the  king-making 
Baruckzyes.  Futteh  Khan,  seeing  the  worthlessness 
of  Mahmood,  would  fiEdn  have  adopted  the  side  of 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk,  but  his  overtures  were  spomedf 
and  the  struggle  went  on  from  year  to  year. 

At  last  Shah  Shoojah  was  driven  by  Shah  Mah- 
mood across  the  Indus  in  1809,  and  after  being 
plundered  of  the  renowned  Koh-i-Noor  diamond  bf 
RuDJeet  Sing,  and  many  wanderings  and  misfortaneSf 
found  an  asylum  at  Loodiana,  with  the  English,  ia 
1816.  His  brother.  Shah  Zeman,  shared  his  exile-— 
blind,  and  a  pensioner  in  the  land  which  he  had  so 
long  threatened  to  invade. 

Futteh  Khan  Baruckzye  remained  nominally 
Wuzeer,  but  really  ruler  of  A%hanistan,  till  his 
younger  brother.  Dost  Mahommud,  insulted  a  Snd- 
dozye  princess.  In  a  spasm  of  dignity  the  heo^ 
apparent,  Kamran,  made  the  Wuzeer  prisoner,  and 
put  out  his  eyes  with  a  dagger,  then  caused  him  to 
be  hacked  limb  from  limb  by  his  personal  enemies  in 
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le  presence  of  his  own  puppet,  Shah  Mahmood. 
his  bloody  and  nngratefol  act  sealed  the  fate  of 
B  dynasty.  The  sorviying  brothers  of  the  Wuzeer 
ized  upon  the  proyinces  and  parcelled  them  out 
Qong  themselyes.  Thus  fell  the  Suddozyes,  and 
ihb  rose  the  Bamckzyes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cabal : 
rerolntion  approved  by  the  people,  and  which  even 
le  English  haye  been  unable  to  reverse. 

Now  turn  to  Persia  during  the  same  period.  In 
L800,  Russia,  under  Paul,  annexed  Georgia.  The 
P^nians  sought  for  help  from  the  English,  with  whom 
fhey  had  an  alliance  against  the  French.  The  English 
toned  a  deaf  ear.  The  Persians,  in  despair,  applied 
to  the  French,  in  breach  of  the  English  treaty.  This 
ttt  m  1805.  Napoleon  sent  an  embassy  at  once,  and 
tmns  were  easily  arranged.  France  undertook  to 
check  Bussia,  and  Persia  undertook  to  join  the  French 
in  i&Tading  India.  The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign 
vi8  Bent  home  by  the  French  officers  at  Teheran  for 
Ni^leon's  approval.  But  in  1807  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  made  friends  at  Tilsit,  which  largely 
Modified  the  scheme.  The  invasion  of  India  was  to 
^  good,  and  Bussia  was  to  join,*  but  French  inter- 
nee with  Bussia,  beyond  the  Caucasus  (the  sole 
djeet  of  unhappy  Persia),  was  struck  out ! 

The  policy  with  which  the  startled  English  met 
thtt  eombination  was  a  counter  series  of  alliances  in 
1806-9,  with  the  States  bordering  on  India,  the 
^janb,  Sindh,  and  Afghanistan,  and  |t  renewal  of 
ftittdsbip  with  Persia. 

In  Iforch  1809,  Sir  Harford  Jones  made  a  treaty 
Vith  Persia,  which  bound  us  to  help  the  Shah,  with 
ineu  or  money,  agamst  any  European  enemy,  whether 

*  Bunia  and  Vnnct  were  each  to  farnuh  30,000  men. 
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to  break  them.  By  religions  persecntio 
and  incessant  bonndaiy  encroachments,  ] 
Persia  into  war  again  in  1826,  in  spite 
and  effort  of  the  Shah.  The  Peraii 
England  for  aid  nnder  the  treaty, 
backed  out  nnder  the  plea  that  Pe 
aggressor,  and  England  looked  on 
triumphed  and  Persia  was  broken  do' 
ended  with  the  humiliating  treaty  of  T< 
in  February  1828,  by  which  fresh  p 
ceded  to  Russia,  Persia  was  saddled  witb 
indemnity,  and  Russia  obtained  the 
having  armed  vessels  on  the  Caspian  i 
was  so  ashamed  of  her  position  that  she 
tomauns  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  cancel 
the  treaty  which  had  bound  her  to  gi^ 
that  time  forth  Persia  must  be  regarde 
the  hands  of  Russia.  And  the  use  oi 
caused  the  Cabul  War. 

It  now  became  the  policy  of  Russia  t 
iufluence  before  her  in  Central  Asia  as  \ 
own.  Persia  being  under  the  thumb  of 
ever  Persia  got  was  a  Russian  gain. 

The  first  object  of  ambition  was  nec< 
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into  the  past;  and,  nrged  by  Russia  to  assert  them, 
they  commenced  operations  against  Herat  in  1833,  in 
wpk  of  all  the  protests  of  the  English.' 

Political  changes  then  baffled  the  attempt ;  but  the 
idea  remained,  and  in  NoTember  1837  the  Shah  in 
person  besieged  Herat.  Russian  officers  and  agents 
vere  in  the  camp,  and  gave  both  advice  and  active  aid 
in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  The  yeiy  Russian  Minister 
tt  the  Court  at  Teheran,  Count  Simonich,  having 
aniTed  when  the  siege  was  slacking,  advanced  50,000 
tananns  to  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  Persians, 
ttd  promised  that  if  Mahomed  Shah  took  Herat,  the 
balance  of  the  debt  due  by  Persia  to  Russia  should  be 
lemitted/  Had  the  Shah  succeeded,  his  army  would 
bave  swept  on  to  C^ndahar  and  Cabul,  and  whether 
the  Baruckzyes  were  conquered  or  subsidized,  A%han- 
istan  would,  in  either  case,  have  become  a  new  basis 
fcr  the  intrigues  of  Russia. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  such  an  event 
vonld  matter  nothing  to  us  now ;  but  perhaps  no  one 
irho  has  witnessed  what  has  passed  in  India  during 
the  last  thirty  years  would  be  hardy  enough  to  assert 
that  we  were  prepared  for  it  in  1837 ;  and  justice 
demands  that  we  should  pause  to  make  this  reflection 
helbre  we  advance  into  such  a  field  of  controversy  as 
the  Cabul  War. 

Thoroughly  informed  of  these  designs  from  the 
beginning,  the  Government  of  British  India  despatched 
Alezand^  Bumes  to  Cabul  in  November  1836,  and  he 
iimed  in  September  1837.     The  throne  of  Cabul  had 


*  Tlw  BaglWh  tfaemaelrefl  had  innted  Penia  in  1800  to  attack  Herat,  in 
^to  divvrt  tbe  Soddod^jes  from  invading  India. 

*  Katb'i  Uttftify  qf  tKi  War  in  4fgkanutan.    Edidon  of  1867.    Vol.  I. 
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bat  Pesbawnr  had  been  conquered  by  the 
another  batch  of  brothers,  and  annexed  to  i 
Had  Bnmes  been  armed  with  author 
any  fidr  offers  of  aid  to  Dost  Mahommi 
preserving  his  independence,  the  Cabnl 
have  been  happily  avoided.  The  Ame 
strongest  predilection  for  the  English  all 
keen  judgment  probably  told  him  that  the 
of  Persia  and  Bussia  boded  no  good  to  A 
while  the  English  only  could  restrain 
More  than  once  he  had  made  overtures  i 
Government,  which  returned  cold  replies, 
ing  of  Lord  Auckland's  assumption  of  th 
Generalship,  the  Ameer  had  written  in  tl 
1836,  to  congratulate  his  lordship,  and  to 
advice  as  to  A%han  affairs.  He  said  he  ; 
self  and  his  country  at  the  disposal  of  t 
Nothing,  in  short,  could  have  been  more  cl 
the  leaning  of  Dost  Mahommud  Ehan 
To  this  day  it  seems  inexpUcable  why  he  vi 
There  he  was  upon  the  throne,  strong,  an< 
to  his  subjects ;  a  good  king,  as  Eastern 
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iomes  reported  all  this  faithfiilly  to  Lord  Auckland, 
ind  in  the  strongest  terms  advocated  the  policy  of 
iopporting  the  Bamckzyes ;  bat  all  to  no  avail.  With 
in  in&tnation  that  astounds  afresh  whenever  the  sub- 
ject is  approached,  Lord  Auckland  (who  had  left  his 
Conncil  in  Calcutta)  rejected  the  overtures — even  the 
bnmble  entreaties  —  of  the  able  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  turned  to  the  exile,  who  had  lost  that 
throne,  as  a  better  bulwark  for  British  India.  Truly, 
if  men  wiU  lean  upon  a  broken  reed,  they  must  learn 
the  pang  of  its  running  into  their  hand. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1838,  a  tripartite  treaty 
118  signed  at  Lahore,  by  which  Bunjeet  Sing,  the 
Eng^h,  and  Shah  Shoojah,  agreed  to  revolutionize 
i^amstan  by  way  of  making  it  friendly-to  depose 
the  Bamckzyes  from  power,  and  set  up  the  Loodiana 
pensioner  in  their  stead.  And  on  the  1st  October 
1838,  Lord  Auckland  issued  a  manifesto,  justifying 
the  policy,  in  which  the  views  and  conduct  of  Dost 
Ihhommud  Khan  were  misrepresented  with  a  hardi- 
hood which  a  Bussian  statesman  might  have  envied. 

Scarcely  had  war  been  declared  when  news  reached 
Lord  Auckland  that  the  siege  of  Herat  had  been 
ihindoned.  Encouraged  by  the  accidental  presence 
^  a  young  English  lieutenant — ^Eldred  Pottinger,  of 
the  Bombay  Artillery,  who,  to  serve  his  country,  threw 
^  his  bt  with  the  garrison — the  Heratees  held  out 
^Kiinst  the  Shah  of  Persia,  his  army,  and  his  Bussian 
fiends,  for  ten  long  months.  A  small  miUtary  expe- 
VOQ  sent  from  India  as  a  diversion  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Earrack,  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  in  June 
1888 ;  and  the  English  Ministry  offered  the  Shah  of 
hnitk  the  alternative  of  withdrawal  from  Herat  or  war 
HQi  England.     Thus  menaced  and  overtaken,  the 
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Shah  threw  np  the  siege  m  the  first  week  of  September 
1838,  just  as  the  garrison  were  in  extremitiee,  lod 
withdrew  to  Teheran.  The  Russian  policy  had  Med, 
and  the  danger  to  British  India  had  passed  away. 

What  madness  it  does  seem  !  Even  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hoar,  the  Cabnl  War  might  have  been 
avoided.  There  was  nothing  to  fight  about.  The 
enemy  was  gone.  Bat  no — ^Dost  Mahommud  mast 
be  dethroned  as  a  precaution  for  the  fature ;  and  oa 
the  8th  November  1838  Lord  Auckland  put  forth  a 
second  manifesto,  declaring  that  the  expedition  should 
proceed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

It  was  to  join  '^  the  army  of  the  Indus,"  assm- 
bled  at  Ferozepoor  under  the  proclamation  of  the 
1st  October,  that  George  and  Henry  Lawrence  had 
together  hurried  to  the  frontier.  It  was  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  proclamation  of  the  8th  November  thit 
George's  regiment  of  cavalry  went  on,  and  Henij^B 
troop  of  artillery  stayed  behind. 

The  invading  army  took  the  route  of  the  Bohm 
Pass,  and  reached  Candahar  on  the  26th  April  1839. 
There,  on  the  8tb  May,  Shah  Shoojah  was  enthroned. 
On  the  23rd  July  the  famous  fortress  of  Ghuznee  iras 
captured,  without  heavy  guns  or  siege,  by  a  daiiog 
feat  of  arms,  and  the  road  laid  open  to  the  capital* 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Dost  Mahommud  Khan,  who 
had  relied  on  the  time  occupied  by  the  siege  of 
Ghuznee  to  mature  the  defence  of  Cabul.  The  result 
is  related  by  George  Lawrence  to  his  brother  Hemyf 
with  all  the  glee  of  a  young  campaigner.  Little  did 
he  think,  poor  fellow,  as  he  penned  this  light-heaited 
letter,  that  three  years  more,  and  he  would  be  caixied 
along  the  same  road  a  prisoner,  with  many  others,  10 
the  hands  of  the  Afghans ! 
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From  Captaih  Oeorgb  St.  P.  Lawbenob  to  H.  M.  L. 

Camp  Cabul^  30<A  Au^H  1839. 

...  On  the  29th  Jaly  we  marched  towards  Cabal ;  the 
Bombay  oolanm  following  on  the  80th.  On  the  8rd  intelli- 
genoe  was  received  of  the  flight  of  Dost  Mahommnd  in  the 
diieetion  of  Bamian  and  Bolkh,  leaving  his  guns  (24)  at 
UrgnndeOy  twelve  miles  hence,  on  the  Ohoznee  road.  His 
people,  on  hearing  of  the  is31  of  that  place,  would  not  fight, 
aodeune  over  to  us  in  scores.  Gureton,  of  the  Lancers, 
with  100  of  that  regiment  and  100  Native  Cavalry,  started 
off  to  take  possession  of  the  guns.  Craigie  came  to  me  on 
tbe  morning  of  the  Srd  and  said  that  some  officers  (volun- 
teers) were  required  to  accompany  8,000  Afghans  in  the 
pmait  of  the  Dost ;  that  by  taking  a  short  cut  through  the 
mooottins  we  had  every  prospect  of  overtaking  him ;  and 
Mked  me  if  I  would  be  one.  I  immediately  consented,  with 
the  proviso  that  I  had  some  of  my  own  troopers  with  me,  as 
I  bad  no  confidence  or  £Euth  in  the  Afghans.  This  was 
^leed  upon.  The  other  officers  were  Captain  Outram, 
Bombay  Infantry,  to  command ;  Wheler,  Christie,  with  125 
of  hifl  horse ;  Byves,  with  twenty-five  of  the  4th  Locals ; 
ErBldne,  Bombay  Cavalry,  with  twenty-five  Poonah  Auxiliary 
Hone ;  Backhouse,  Troup,  Broadfoot ;  Hogg,  Bombay  In- 
fcfitry,  and  Worrall,  assistant-surgeon. 

On  the  6th  we  were  reinforced  by  Trevor,  8rd  Cavalry, 
^  Taylor,  M.  B.,  with  200  Afghans,  so  that  in  all  we  had 
^biiteeo  officers,  76  Troopers,  60  Local  Horse,  and  125 
^  Christie's  men.  We  were  ready  at  twelve  o'clock,  but 
^  Afghans  could  not  be  collected  till  seven  p.m.,  when  we 
•tirted  with  only  600  out  of  their  8,000,  headed  by  Hadjee 
Khan  Kakkur,  a  notorious  scoundrel.  That  night  we 
'K^trehed  thirty-five  miles.  The  men  had  nothing  with 
^bem  but  their  cloaks,  and  few  of  the  officers  even  a  change 
^  linen.  I  fortunately  took  four  suits,  with  a  small  tent 
^  pair  of  pitarvhs^  with  a  khitmutgar,  on  two  yahoos  and 
^  mules,  which  kept  up  famously. 

In  this  our  first  march,  we  had  reason  to  regret  being 
^^cbed  to  such  allies.     It  was  with  much  difficulty  we  could 
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get  on.     They  already  eyinced  a  decided  repngxuuioe  to  the 
expedition^  and  only  fifty  arriyed  at  the   new  ground  with 
us ;  the  rest,  howeyer,  came  ap  daring  the  day.    Oar  route 
lay  oyer  moantain  paths,  ap  the  beds  of  torrents,  &c. ;  mndi 
sach  a  road  as  yoors  mast  haye  been  between  Almorah  ind 
Massoarie,  and  sach  as  I  fiEuicy  regalar  cayaliy  neyer  betm 
marched.     We  broaght  eyeiy  man  and  horse  ap,  notwith- 
standing.    The  second  night  we  made  twenty-fiye  nukSi 
oyer  worse  roads,  if  possible ;  barely  goat-pattis,  crooi&g 
moantain-passes  of  9,000  and  10,000  feet,  oar  allies  getting 
more  anraly.     The  third  eyening  we  started,  expecting  to 
come  on  the  Dost  early  the  following  morning.     The  kif^ 
chief  plamply  told  as  we  shoald  be  all  mordered,  thitws 
were  not  strong  enoagh  to  cope  with  him,  and  that  we  oo^ 
to  wait  for  reinforcements,  that  it  was  folly  to  attack  i 
desperate  man,  &c.     Finding  his  argaments  ayailed  not» 
he   dressed  himself  in  his  coat  of  mail,  and  rdoetantly 
started ;  bat  we  had  not  made  fiye  miles,  and  night  come  oiif 
when  off  bolted  oar  gaides,  so  we  were  obliged  to  lie  npoo 
the  moantain-side  with  oar  bridles  in  oar  hands,  and  • 
precious  cold  night  we  had  of  it.    We  haye  no  donbt  bat 
that  the  desertion  of  the  gaides  was  preconcerted  with  tfa0 
Hadjee  to  prevent  our  oyertaking  the  Dost.      Howeyer  that 
may  be,  it  fully  succeeded,  as  the  next  day  we  found  he  wia 
twenty  miles  in  advance  of  us.     Thus  we  went  on  for  three 
days  more ;  sometimes  nearing  the  Dost,  so  as  to  admit  of 
our  overtaking  him  the  next  day ;  but  wheneyer  that  b^ 
poned,  our  Afghan  friends  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  badg<e 
further  than  they  liked.     When  Outram  openly  taxed  that 
chief,  the  Hadjee,  with  being  a  traitor  to  the  Shah,  a  oowirdy 
&c.,  he  replied,  ''  You  are  all  mad ;  you  will  have  jovf 
throats  cut ;  and  I  plainly  tell  you  not  a  man  of  mine  will 
raise  a  hand  against  the  Dost,  but  are  much  more  likely  to 
attack  you  ! " 

On  reaching  Bamian  on  the  9th,  we  found  the  Dost  wii 
at  Saigan,  thirty  miles  off.  This  being  out  of  the  Shah*i 
territory,  and  with  such  allies  having  little  prospect  of  ofer- 
tahdng  him,   we  pulled  up,  halted  three  days,   and  tbefl 
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tamed  towards  Cabal,  reaching  it  on  the  ITth,  much  to 
B  amazement  of  every  one ;  a  report  having  for  some  days 
en  current  of  the  whole  detachment,  white  and  black, 
tving  been  destroyed.  This  was  brought  in  by  a  horseman, 
ID  galloped  into  the  city,  and  said  he  was  "  the  only  man 
iio  escaped  ! "  Above  Bamian  we  crossed  the  highest  pass 
'  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  reckoned  by  Bnmes  at  18,600,  but  to 

I  it  seemed  fully  16,000. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  conduct  of  our  men  ;  they  had, 

I I  before  said,  nothing  but  their  cloaks  with  them,  not  a 
ndldng-pot  of  any  kind,  not  a  grass-cutter  for  days ;  their 
ODly  food  was  the  unripe  wheat,  which  they  tore  up  and 
filched ;  feeding  their  horses  as  they  could.  Tet,  though 
tbfliewere  Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  and  Mahommedans  among 
ftem,  not  a  word  was  uttered ;  everything  done  with  the 
itmost  alacrity ;  and,  though  the  Afghans  did  their  best  to 
ilinn  them,  when  we  were  near  the  Dost,  their  only  regret 
VIS  in  not  coming  up  with  him.  Tou  would  have  laughed 
M  mueh  as  we  did  could  you  have  seen  us  (thirteen)  seated 
in  I  small  tent,  round  a  blanket,  with  a  huge  dekchee  in  the 
tt&troy  filled  with  four  or  five  moorghies,  half  a  sheep,  peas, 
kiii8  colled  from  the  fields,  all  stewed  together,  with  moun- 
ts of  chupatties  for  our  dinner.  I  declare  I  have  not 
^Djojed  myself  more  for  many  a  day.  Outram  had  a  little 
^  and  spirits,  which  he  gave  out  to  all,  a  wineglassful 
^  iheny  and  one  of  brandy  to  each.  Both  Ducks  ^  and 
BiQgilees  got  on  admirably  together.  In  Bumes  you  will 
^  in  account  of  Bamian,  "  the  City  of  Caves,"  and  of  the 
^  &mou8  idols,  100  and  120  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the 
'^tHmtain-side.  I  smoked  a  cheroot  on  the  head  of  the  highest. 
'^  our  accounts,  the  engineers  have  gone  out  to  survey 
^  passes  there.  Salter  has  gone  with  them  to  make 
^^stches.  On  one  pass,  at  sunrise  on  the  16th,  we  came  on  a 
vge  firozen  pool  of  water 

Thus  was  Dost  Mahonimnd  driven  for  a  while  from 


*  In  India  Bombaj  troops  are  commonljr  nicknamed  Docks ;  ICadrassets, 
^^;  snd  Bengalees,  Qoi  Hi's. 
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the  throne  of  Cabul ;  but,  even  in  this  first  inddent 
of  his  pursuit  (purposely  defeated  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Kakeer   chief,*  at   the  very  moment  when  the 
prestige  of  Shah  Shoojah  was  at  the  highest),  we  see 
already  that  the  country  is  with  "  the  usurper,"  and 
that  ''the  legitimate  king"  has   come  back  as  an 
invader,  and  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  bayonets  of 
his  foreign  friends. 

Dost  Mahommud  Ehan  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  British  envoj, 
on  3rd  November  1840,  and  was  sent  to  India  for 
safe  custody.  It  is  one  of  the  few  bright  gleams  ia 
this  dark  war  that  he  was  not  only  honourably  but 
kindly  treated  there  by  his  English  conquerors. 

And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  work 
of  the  English  in  Afghanistan  was  done,  and  the^ 
might  retire  to  India,  leaving  their  chosen  ally  oa 
"  the  throne  of  his  ancestors."^  This  was  the  poliy 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  ''Whm 
once  he  shall  be  secured  in  power,  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Afghanistan  established,  the 
British  army  will  be  withdrawn."® 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  enter- 
prise (international  justice  apart)  was  a  misapplicatitni 
of  means  to  ends,  a  wrong  selection  of  men,  and,  iB 

0  For  this  business  Hadjce  Khan  Eakee  was  imprisoned  on  his  refeon  ^ 
the  new  King,  and  a  guard  of  Sepoys  from  the  British  force  placed  oferhiB* 
Already  Afghans  could  not  be  trusted !— (Houoh*s  Army  of  the  InduM^  p.  S5i.) 

7  Such  was  the  diplomatic  phrase  in  Lord  Auckland's  manifesto  of  1^ 
October  1838.  The  historical  fact  was,  that  the  Dooranee  Empire  wsi  oi^ 
founded  by  Shah  Shoojah's  grandfather  (Ahmed  Shah)  fifty-six  jean  befaM 
Shoojah  came  to  the  throne ;  and  that  his  royal  "  ancestors  "  ooosistod  of  • 
grandfather,  father,  and  two  brothers.  Shoojah  himself  had  only  itigBed 
six  years  when  expelled  by  his  own  brother  and  his  own  people.  Tlie  Btfoek- 
%^  Ameer  had  reigned  thirteen  years  when  deposed  by  British  interTtotioD* 
0odi  mM  tact  **  their  own  ancestry." 

•  MnijEesto  of  Ist  October  1838. 
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Bhort,  a  gross  error  of  judgment.  One  might  have 
thought  that  Dost  Mahommud  heing  on  the  throne, 
and  Shoojah  in  exile,  spoke  for  itself  as  to  the  will  of 
I  mightily  independent  nation.  Nothing,  however, 
will  convince  some  people  that  a  stone  is  hard,  except 
ronning  their  heads  against  it.  This  clumsy  test  had 
now  been  applied  to  liie  restoration  of  Shah  Shoojah 
to  the  throne  of  his  very  few  ancestors ;  and  the 
Durseiy  saw  proved  true  at  last,  that — 

All  the  king's  horses  and  aU  the  king's  men 
Could  not  pat  Hamptj  Domptj  up  again. 

From  the  very  day  that  he  re-entered  his  capital, 
it  was  clear,  even  to  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers, 
that,  if  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn.  Shah 
Shoojah  could  not  stand.  And  now  that  the  close  of 
mother  year  found  the  formidable  Baruckzye ' '  usurper ' ' 
^prisoner  in  Hindustan,  Shah  Shoojah  was  no  stronger, 
md  the  British  troops  no  nearer  their  departure.  No, 
they  had  settled  down  at  Cabul,  and  the  officers  got 
op  their  wives  from  India,  and  the  wives  got  up  their 
pumos,  and  '^  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell." 

Henry  Lawrence  had  never  been  well  satisfied  at 
1)^  left  behind  at  Ferozepoor;  and,  even  when 
^^pointed  assistant  to  the  Governor-General's  Agent, 
ttd  plunged  into  interesting  civil  work,  his  forward 
^t  still  chafed  at  being  in  the  rear  of  a  great  army, 
to  which  he  was  ever  forwarding  supplies  or  reinforce- 
iBttits,  but  never  going  himself.  So  early  as  November 
1839,  George  Lawrence  most  sensibly  wrote  from 
"Camp  Hazamow"  to  his  sister-in-law,  dissuading 
Beniy  from  coming : 

Xt  dxab  Honobia, — 

....  I  perfectly  agree  in  your  objections  to  H.'s 
taaifar  to  A^g^<^"^«^",  if  (as  I  take  for  granted)  his  coming 
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would  necessarily  bring  yon.  The  sooner  he  gives  up  all  idei 
of  it  the  better.  I  would  on  no  account  be  a  party  to  sneh  i 
proceeding.  As  I  have  before  said,  I  woald  never  bring 
Charlotte ;  and,  therefore,  have  as  little  wish  to  see  joa. 
This  country  is  no  place  for  European  women ;  nor  is  it  IMj 
to  become  sufficiently  settled  for  them  to  be  in  safety  here  for 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chances,  which  certainly  exist,  d 
a  man's  getting  knocked  on  the  head  at  any  time  of  the  dij, 
when  duty  or  sight-seeing  may  lead  to  his  leaving  camp ;  isi 
Henry  is  not  the  chap  to  be  kept  at  home  with  the  fear  of 
such  a  fate  before  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  do  nothing  mora 
in  the  business.  Besides  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt  bat 
that  ere  long  George  Clerk  will  push  him  on 

Soon  after  this,  George  was  appointed  Political 
Assistant  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and  auditor  to 
the  troops  in  Afghanistan,  and  he  became  more  in- 
clined to  Henry's  coming.  The  cold  climate  would 
recruit  his  health,  which  was  now  Buffering  from  the 
heat  and  work  at  Ferozepoor.  Sir  William  proposed 
to  make  George  his  military  secretary,  and  then 
Henry  might  succeed  to  the  auditorship.  The  Envoy 
himself  wrote  to  say  that  he  should  be  happy  to  have 
him  on  his  staff.  ''  His  knowledge  of  Persian  and  of 
surveying  would  render  him  invaluable." 

On  the  9th  July  1840,  Henry  Lawrence  forwarded 
Sir  William  Macnaghten's  note  to  Mr.  Colvill,  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Auckland,  and  applied  for  the  vaeant 
auditorship,  if  not  already  disposed  of ;  adding  thatf 
in  the  event  of  its  being  filled  up,  he  requested  to  be 
remembered  ''  in  any  political  change  that  may  be 
vacant  in  Afghanistan." 

Happily,  the  application  was  unsnccessfiil.  "  There 
were  already  such  a  number  of  officers  employed  in 
Afghanistan,  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  intro- 
duce  a  new  claimant ;  "  but   **  his  wishes  would  be 
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101116  in  mind,  and,  if  an  oppoitonify  should 
iej  would  be  sobmitted  for  his  loidshqi'a 
on,''  &c. 

We  can  fiEuicy  the  scene  as  Heniy  JjKwreDte  resd 
ift  to  his  wife  these  stock  phrases  from  the  Secie- 
tiat.  How  petnlant  he  must  hare  been.  How 
mAj  he  must  have  seen  that  no  justice  would  ever 
done  him,  and  that  he  wonld  be  kept  f^m^^m^  en 
Ferozepoor  on  700  mpees  a  month,  while  he  miglit 
fe  gone  to  the  front,  and  seen  serriee  in  a  good 
mate  on  doable  the  pay.  Ftobabl;',  it  was  enon^ 
cool  any  man's  zeal,  or  break  any  man's  heait. 
id  his  wife  Ustening  to  it  all,  with  an  igepnaaiMe 
mksgiTing  at  the  bottom  of  her  woman's  heart,  but 
mg  to  get  above  it,  and  enter  into  the  ambiti<m  cl 
B  case,  and  be  vexed  with  anything  that  rexes  him  ! 
it  even  she  did  not  then  know  what  a  mercifiil  escape 
f  hid  in  that  refusal. 

The  British  occupation  of  Afghanifrfan  became 
mith  by  month  more  intolerable  to  all  parties.  The 
lah  could  not  do  without  it,  yet  beHered  he  could, 
id  would  fain  have  tried.  The  Afghan  people,  priests, 
asants,  soldiers,  chiefs,  hated  the  whole  thing,  and 
iflbed  that  the  infidels  would  depart,  and  leave  them 
» govern  their  own  country. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
ho  bad  always    been    opposed   to   the  war,^  now 

'  Katb  UTi — **  AxnoDg  thoie  who  moct  tmpbMbeaHj  disp'pro-Tui  of  tbe 
mmmt,  aod  predicted  iu  faflore,  were  the  Dnke  of  WeUxsgtcn,  lyxi 
ellnleT,  Moaot-Stewart  Elphinstooe,  Ifr.  Etimonrtone,  and  Sir  C^jriet 
lalfe.  The  Court  of  Directora  of  the  East  Indu  CompasT  vere  uronpf 
»aed  to  the  war,  and  hfld  no  part  in  ita  initiation  berond  the  perf c«ixiai>«e 
neb  merhanical  dntiea  aa  were  preaeribcd  br  Act  of  Parliament.  T^je 
nben  of  the  Secret  Committee  are  compelled  to  fiipa  ^bt  derpatciKs  hid 
m  them  bj  tbe  Board  of  Control  ;  and  the  Freaident  of  the  Board  of 
itroi  hai  anreaerrcdljr  admitted  that  berond  the  mne  mechanScal  act  of 

16 
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peremptorily  demanded  that  one  of  two  things  should 
be  done, — either  the  failure  should  be  avowed,  and  the 
British  troops  withdrawn,  happen  what  might,  or  ebe 
the  occupation  strengthened,  so  as  to  be  effectual,  cost 
what  it  may.     The  Lidian  Government  groaned  undff 
the  waste  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  per  annnm  of 
Indian  revenues,  for  no  earthly  good  to  India.   B 
rested  with  Lord  Auckland  to  decide  once  more  whit 
should  be  done  ;  and,  once  more,  he  decided  wrongly. 
He  would  not  avow  the  failure  and  withdraw  the  troops; 
he  would  order  the  Envoy  to  retrench.     The  fiat  went 
forth,  and  Sir  William  Macnaghten  commenced  re* 
trenchment.     It    is   hard   to    say  in    what  quarter 
retrenchment  would  have  been   easy;    but  in  noae 
could  it  have  been  so  dangerous  among  a  clanniab 
people  as  in  the  stipend  of  the  chiefs.     Yet  the  chiefr 
were  selected  for  the  first  experiment ;  and  at  onee* 
as  it  were  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  every 
tribe  was  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  Qojent^ 
ment.     The  chiefs  proceeded  to  conspire.     It  is  con- 
cluded by  the  historian,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
the  conspiracy  had  at  first  no  greater  scope  than  to 
commit  some  act  which  should  alarm  the  foreigners* 
and  induce  them  to  abandon  A%hanistan  in  the  spiinl? 
of  1842.^®    Sir  William  Macnaghten  was  to  have  taken 
his  final  departure  from  Cabul  on  1st  November  1841  f 
to  proceed  to  Bombay  as  Governor  of  that  Presidencf  • 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was  to  succeed  to  the  post  of 
Envoy.    Macnaghten's  departure  was  delayed.    Before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  November  1841  » 


signing  the  papers  laid  before  them,  they  had  no  part  in  the 
or  authorisation  of  the  war " 

•*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  our  difficulties  would 
where  our  military  successes  ended."— <Chap.  iv.  Book  II.) 

w  Kate's  History  of  the  War  in  H/'^AaawtoJi.— Book  V.  Chap.  L 
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nail  band  of  half  a  hnndred  roffians,  sent  by  the 
>nspirator-chiefi9,  snrronnded  Barnes'  house  in  the 
ity,  were  joined  by  the  popnlace,  and  besieged  the 
onse.  Barnes  wrote  for  aid ;  but  none  was  sent  him 
7  his  coantiymen  in  the  cantonment.  The  Shah, 
rom  his  citadel,  sent  a  regiment  of  his  own  Hindus- 
uoiis,  bat  they  were  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss. 
The  fool  deed  was  accompUshed.  Bumes  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  A%han  mob.  Not  a  British  soldier 
bad  interfered.  The  unchecked  spirit  grew  and  spread, 
•od  before  night  the  Gabul  insurrection  had  begun. 

The  rest  reads  like  some  horrid  dream,  in  which 
dtnger  succeeds  danger,  while  the  dreamer's  hands 
tte  tied,  and  he  can  do  nothing  in  self-defence. 

The  treasury  and  the  commissariat  stores  of  the 
poppet  king,  *^  instead  of  being  in  his  citadel,  were  in 
the  city  and  the  suburbs.  The  commissariat  stores 
of  the  British  force  (their  food,  in  fact),  instead  of 
being  inside  the  British  cantonment,  were  in  a  petty 
fort  400  yards  away.  And  the  insurgent  Afghan 
peasantry  were  allowed,  by  a  well-appointed  British 
umy,  to  seize  them  all. 

The  British  General  had  neyer,  in  the  vigour  of 
bis  life,  been  tried,  and  was  now  physically  unfit  for 

°  Gkptain  Colin  Mackenxie  (wly>  was  on  sick  leaye  at  Cabul  from  Pesh- 
**>  wIkd  the  outbreak  occnired)  had  been  temporarily  employed  in  the 
S^*i  eommiseariat  For  two  days  (2nd  and  3rd  November),  with  a  handful 
if  A%haii  Jeiailchees,  without  a  single  Hindustani  soldier  to  support  them, 
*  ilood  the  siege  of  the  insurgents  in  a  crasy  old  fort  in  the  heart  of  the 
^  of  Cabal — the  dtj  which  the  British  army  of  5,000  men  dared  not  to 
*>^!  Here  be  stood,  and  fit>m  thence  oonmiunicated  with  the  cantonments, 
**d  told  his  condition,  though  tkey  (in  cantonments)  could  neither  communi- 
<>to  with  or  sucooor  Am,  or  even  give  him  orders  whether  to  stand  or  to  fall 
^;  such  was  the  paralysis  of  the  military  counsels.  On  the  second  night 
Mirkfniie  effected  his  retreat  with  his  Afghan  guard,  although  it  is  stated  by 
MBe  that  *'we  had  not  a  friend  in  Afghanistan."— (Hbnby  Lawrenoa's 
^  Ikfemet  of  Sir  WwL  Maenaghtoi,) 
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service,  much  more  for  command  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  He  had  himself  remonstrated  with  Lord  Auck- 
land at  his  own  selection.  And  it  is  difficult  for  a 
soldier  to  do  more. 

Personally  braye,  bnt  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
unequal  to  a  resolve,  he  struck  no  blow,  but  suggested 
negotiation.  No  other  soldier  arose  of  sufficient  maik 
and  hardihood,  to  set  the  poor  General  aside  by  accla- 
mation, and  lead  the  troops  to  action.  The  cnrse  of 
divided  counsels  settled  down  upon  the  beleagoered 
force.  The  Civilian  Envoy,  who  had  been  five  jeais 
a  soldier  before  he  was  a  civilian,  and,  whatever  hiB 
mistakes  of  poUcy  may  have  been,"  proved  to  hafe 
the  stoutest  heart  and  clearest  head  in  that  canton- 
ment, seems  to  have  lacked  that  crowning  gift— the 
mastery  of  men.  The  squabbling  military  chiefi9  heard 
his  bold  counsels  with  respect,  turned  round  and 
squabbled  on  again  about  the  different  scientific  ways 
of  doing  nothing.  Unable  to  launch  the  troops  upon 
the  enemy,  or  persuade  the  General  to  occupy  the 
Bala  Hissar,  and  there  hold  out  all  vnnter,  Kac- 

u  In  India  it  has  been,  as  far  as  the  Editor  is  aware,  accepted  ti  t  ^ 
that  Sir  Wm.  Macnaghten  (who  accompanied  Lord  Anckland,  as  Seentur  ii 
the  Secret  and  Political  Department,  to  the  Upper  ProTinces,  in  October  1897t 
leaving  the  Council  in  Calcutta,)  *<  approved  die  policj  which  led  GoreniDeBl 
to  provide  for  the  secnrity  of  India  by -sending  an  armj  into  Afghmiittfi 
and  was  probably  among  those  who  suggested  it"  (5ee  Article  (,  in  tk0 
Calcutta  Review t  No.  III.,  October  1844,  yindicating  hu  memoiy  ib  tf 
excellent  spirit  See  alto  Chapters  iii.  and  ir.  Book  II.  of  Kats's  fluti'l^ 
which  take  the  same  view,  bnt  attribute  to  Macnaghten  men  modBnli 
measures  of  interference  than  were  adopted  bj  Lord  Auckland  at  the  idrki 
of  two  younger  Secretaries,  Bir.  John  Colvin  and  Mr.  Heniy  Tonens.)  Bit 
some  in  England  who  should  know  Sir  William  Macnaghten's  jreal  sentiMili 
are  <'of  opinion  that  he  was  originally  adverse  to  the  policj  which  dietttol 
the  Afghan  invasion  ;  but,  that  when  once  iuTolyed  in  it  as  a  prominent  •eWi 
be  neither  shrank  from  the  performance  of  the  part  assigned  to  hifl^  •* 
goffered  others  to  imagine  that  he  disapproved  of  the  action  taken  by  ^ 
Qovernment" 
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iiaghten  opened  the  last  battery  of  diplomacy,  and 
htgui  to  buy  off  the  foe.  Lakhs  of  rapees  were 
poored  oat  abjectly  to  the  A%han  chiefe,  whose 
muiee  is  proverbial  and  insatiate.  The  more  gold 
Ihey  got  the  more  they  thought  there  was,  and  the 
DOfe  they  demanded  with  rising  insolence  and  scorn. 

A  few  times  the  English  spirit  flashed  out  again  in 
■llieB  from  cantonments,  bat  the  troops,  dispirited  by 
iMster  and  privation,  were  defeated  with  disgrace. 

After  three  weeks  of  imbecility  and  homiliation, 
he  General,  on  24th  November  1841,  declared  <^  that 
i  18  not  feasible  any  longer  to  maintain  oar  position 
iithiscoantry."  ^* 

Then  be^tn  negotiations  for  surrender  to  a  faith- 
Mi  enemy — ^negotiations  nearly  hopeless,  but,  for  the 
Enroy,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  last  duty. 

A  month  of  humiliating  bargaining,  plotting  and 
Domter-plotting,^^  passed  over  the  starving  British 
farce.  Snow,  dreadful  snow,  fell  sofUy  down  between 
them  and  India.  The  British  Envoy,  ever  fearless, 
Vi8  easily  entrapped  into  a  conference  outside  the 
ttmp,  and  shot  by  Mahommud  Akbar  Ehan,  son  of 

"  Katb'i  JJiftory.— Chap.  t.  Book  V. 

**  The  Editor  desires  here  to  express  his  entire  disbelief  of  a  chaige  that 
^  btta  broagfat  against  the  Enyojr :  that,  in  his  extremity,  he  offered  rewards 
^ the  MMiinsrioo  of  the  leading  insorgents. 

b  the  ftiBt  place  it  is  inoonsiatent  with  the  extreme  humanity  of  his 
(Waeter.  Seoondl j,  there  is  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  his  own  letter  of 
It  December  1841,  to  his  Natire  agent^  Mohnn  Lai,  reproving  him  for  sop- 
l^ng  that  "  it  was  erer  mj  object  to  encoorage  assassination.  The  rebels 
*i  veij  wicked  men,  bat  we  most  not  take  anlawfnl  means  to  destroy  them." 
Aad  lastly,  there  is  the  personal  testimony  of  Captain  Skinner  to  Captain 
4J&I  Kackenzie,  that  when  Akbar  Khan  proposed  the  morder  of  Ameen- 
oflab  Khan  (the  worst  enemy  of  the  Britirii),  the  Envoy  declared  that 
aocbing  would  induce  him  to  pay  a  priee  for  blood."  {See  Kate,  Chap.  vi. 
ook  V.)  This  was  on  the  22nd  December,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
m  mmder  by  Akbar  Khan.  How  much  later  records  must  we  have  of  men's 
iegrity? 
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tiat  Dost  Mahommud  whom  the  English  had  so  need- 
3ssly  dethroned ;  shot  with  a  pistol  which  the  EnTOj 
tad  given  him  the  day  before.  His  body  was  hacked  to 
ieces  ^  within  sight  of  the  British  cantonments ; "  but 
\  roused  not  the  dormant  enei^es  of  the  militaiy 
hiefs.  •  •  •  '^  Not  a  gnn  was  fired  from  the  rampaits 
f  the  cantonment;  not  a  company. of  troops  ssdlied 
ut  to  rescue,  or  to  avenge."  ** 

Disgraceful  terms  of  capitulation  were  now  dictated 
0  the  cowering  garrison. 

On  the  6th  January  1842,  General  Elphinstone 
ommenced  his  retreat  from  Gabul,  with  upwards  of 
:,000  fighting  men  and  12,000  camp-followers.  On 
he  18th  of  the  same  month  the  historian  tells  hot 
'  a  sentry  on  the  ramparts  "  of  Jellalabad  (the  half- 
ray  post  between  Cabul  and  Feshawur,  which  M 
leld  by  "  the  illustrious  garrison "  *^  of  Sir  Bobert 
Sale — 

iOoking  out  towards  the  Cabul  road,  saw  a  solitaiy  white- 
iced  horseman  struggling  on  towards  the  fort.  The  worf 
as  passed ;  the  tidings  spread.  Presently  the  ramptf^ 
ere  lined  with  officers  looking  out  with  throbbing  beartSf 
iirough  unsteady  telescopes,  or  with  straining  eyes  tnudog 
lie  road.  Slowly  and  painfully,  as  though  horse  and  rid«' 
oth  were  in  an  extremity  of  mortal  weakness,  the  soliUiy 
lounted  man  came  reeling,  tottering  on.  They  saw  that  b6 
ras  an  Englishman.  On  a  wretched  weary  pony,  clingingi  ^ 
ne  sick  or  wounded,  to  its  neck,  he  sat,  or  rather  leant  fo^ 
rard ;  and  there  were  those  who,  as  they  watched  his  pro* 
TOSS,  thought  that  he  could  never  reach,  unaided,  the  wallfl  ^ 
ellalabad.  A  shudder  ran  through  the  garrison.  Tb«t 
olitary  horseman  looked  like  the  messenger  of  death. 
....   A  party  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  succour  M^* 

"  Kate's  History. 

^'  The  well-deserved  eulogy  of  Lord  EUenborough. 
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hey  brought  him  in  wounded,  exhausted,  half-dead.  The 
lenenger  was  Dr.  Brydon,  and  he  now  reported  his  belief 
lai  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  an  army  of  some  sixteen 

KHuand  men Some  had  perished  in  the  snow, 

ifaera  had  been  destroyed  by  the  knives  and  the  jezails  of  the 
aemy;  and  a  few  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  perhaps  to 
erigh  even  more  miserably  than  the  unhappy  comrades  who 
id  died  in  the  deep  passes  of  Ehoord  Gabul,  Tezeen,  and 
ogdolluck.  ^7 

Among  those  captives  were  many  English  ladies 
nd  children,  and  Henry  Lawrence's  elder  brother 
leoige/ 

As  Military  Secretary  he  had  accompanied  the 
invoy  to  that  fatal  conference  with  Mahommad 
ibar  Ehan  on  the  23rd  December,  and  fall  of  sus- 
icion  "  stood  behind  his  chief  until  urged  by  one  of 
heEhans  to  seat  himself;  when  he  knelt  down  on 
Qe  knee,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  ready  for  inmie- 
iate  action." 

Suddenly  the  whole  staff  found  themselves  seized 
■om  behind,  **  dragged  away,  and  compelled  each 
5  mount  a  horse  ridden  by  an  Afghan  chief."  In 
us  position  they,  ran  the  gauntlet  through  a  crowd  of 
^hazees,"  who  struck  out  at  them  as  they  passed, 
^e  of  them.  Captain  Trevor,  **  unfortunately  slipped 
^m  his  insecnre  seat  and  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
pot.  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie,  more  fortunate, 
^hed  Mahmood  Ehan's  fort  alive."  '^ 

It  is  still  doubted  by  many  whether  Mahommud 
kkar  Ehan  premeditated  the  murder  of  Sir  William 
bcnaghten.     The  historian   of  the  war   says  that, 

"  Katb's  HiMtory. — Book  VI.  Chaps,  i.  and  ii. 

"  Oeaoentaden,  as  we  may  say,  who  devote  themselTOs  to  battle  for  the 
iHkaf  Ldam. 
^  Kate*8  iJiKory.— Book  V.  Chap,  ril 
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**  exasperated  past  all  control  by  the  resistance  of  hi8 
victim,  whom  he  designed  only  to  seize,  Akbar  Khin 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  girdle  •  .  .  and  shot  Ma^ 
naghten  through  the  body/'  And  again :  ''  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  murder  of  Macnaghten  was  pie- 
meditated  by  the  Sirdar.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  one  of  those  sudden  gusts  of  passion  which 
were  among  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  joong 
Baruckzye's  character,  and  which  had  often  before 
betrayed  him  into  excesses  laden  with  the  pangs  d 
after  repentance."  ^ 

But  among  Henry  Lawrence's  papers  is  a  docu- 
ment with  which  this  charitable  supposition  is  hardly 
reconcilable.  It  is  ''A  letter  from  Mahommud  Akhtf 
Ehan  to  Meer  Afzul  Khan,  his  brother,"  translated  by 
Lawrence  himself : — 

The  affairs  of  this  quarter  are  after  this  fiE»hion.  Wh0B 
by  our  sword  and  famine  we  had  reduced  the  infidek  to 
extremity,  and  when  from  hunger  their  army  was  broo^ 
even  to  desire  death,  the  Lord,^^  seeing  that  he  had  QO 
remedy  but  by  humbling  himself,  wrote  to  me  to  haie  one 
conference  with  him,  when  he  would  agree  to  whateTer  wis 
my  pleasure.  Accordingly,  taking  with  me  three  or  h^ 
horsemen,  I  met  him  at  Bebee  Maro,  some  Englisbo^ 
being  with  him ;  and  there  he  swore  that  he  would  m*!^ 
over  to  me  the  magazine,  and  the  guns,  and  other  store^i 
money  and  property  in  the  cantonments,  and  would  c$Xit^ 
the  Bala  Hissar  to  be  evacuated,  and  would  give  me  tcfif 
Englishmen  of  importance  as  hostages,  to  be  released  wb0D 
the  Ameer  Sahib  (Dost  Mahommud  IGian)  and  his  and  my 
family  should  reach  Peshawur ;  and  he  begged  that  I  would 
ensure  their  (the  Englishmen's)  safe  return  to  Peshawur,  loA 

»  Kate*8  History.— Book  V.  Chap.  vii. 

^  Meaning  the  Envoy.  All  Groiremon  and  ConunaDden-in-Chief  J» 
India  are  called  Lords,  or  Lord  Sahibs,  by  the  Natires ;  and  the  Aif^^ 
coarse  caught  up  the  idiom. 
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at  Shah  Shoojah  shonld  be  pennitied  to  go  where  he  wished, 
id  not  be  molested  if  he  remained  at  Gabnl. 

He  bonnd  himself  to  this  by  an  oath,  and  begged  his 
a.  This  servant  of  God  agreed  and  said,  I  would  have 
im  taken  safely  to  Peshawnr.  The  next  day  the  Lord 
ithdrew  the  army  and  gnns  from  the  Bala  Hissar  to  the 
intonments,  and  arranged  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

Two  or  three  times  more  we  met,  when  he  again  asked 
u>le  safely  taken  to  Peshawur.  Although  such  would  have 
been  entirely  to  my  advantage,  I  foresaw  that  allowing  him 
ind  the  rest  of  the  English  to  escape,  would  be  injurious  to 
the  Close  and  faith  of  Islam.  Confiding  therefore  in  the 
approbation  of  the  Creator,  and  in  the  reviving  and  con- 
fenng  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  abandoning  my  father, 
liethren,  and  family,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Shuhr- 
nbedah,  as  before,  with  four  horsemen,  I  met  the  Lord, 
vho  had  with  him  four  Englishmen  and  twenty  European  ^ 
lionemen,  near  the  cantonment. 

We  alighted  and  met;  and  after  some  conversation, 
thii  slave  of  God  seized  the  Lord's  hand  and  shot  him  in 
the  breast,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  with  my  sword ;  and  the 
thiee  or  four  horsemen  with  me  laid  hands  on  Trevor  and 
fcor  Englishmen,  and  killed  and  cut  Trevor  in  pieces,  and 
took  the  others,  whose  names  are  Conolly,  Alexander  Watt, 
^  Lawrence,  and  Feen,  ^  alive.  Although  the  European 
i't'nemen  with  the  Lord  fired  two  or  three  times  at  me,  God 
■^  me  from  harm.  The  Ghazees  took  the  prisoners  and 
bodies  to  the  city,  and  hanged  the  latter  up  at  the  entrance 
^  the  Ghouk. 

From  this  act  much  strength  has  been  added  to  the 
came  of  Islam,  and  a  deadly  blow  given  to  the  infidels  and 
Engligh.  The  rest  of  the  English  and  infidel  army  in  the 
cantonment  cried  for  quarter,  begged  and  entreated  that  their 
lift  might  be  spared,  and  they  might  be  safely  conducted  to 


*  Thef  were  Native,  not  EuropeftD,  bonemen,  with  the  Envoy ;   and 
Akbir  Khan  brought  a  btfge  following,  instead  of  fear,  as  be  boasts. 

*  These  names  are  not  intelligible.    The  three  oflScers  with  the  Enrojr 
vcre  Oiptaini  TreTor,  Qe(»ge  Lawrence,  and  Colin  Mackenaie. 
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Peshawiir,  and  they  would  giye  up  the  gons  and  all  the 
stores  and  baggage. 

Please  God,  in  two  or  three  days  we'll  either  gi^e  them 
quarter,  and  get  them  out  of  the  cantonment,  or  cut  them  in 
pieces,  and  plunder  and  destroy  the  cantonment  For  this 
part  of  the  country  be  satisfied,  and  be  at  ease  regarding  si. 
Do  your  duty,  and  destroy  the  infidels  of  that  side. 

The  English  army  that  was  in  Ghuznee  is  also  destrojelf 
and  Ghuznee  and  its  Bala  Hissar  is  in  the  hands  of  the  aodi 
of  Islam.    Be  comforted.*^. 

Yes,  such  is  war.  "  Be  comforted,"  0  ye  A^hans 
and  followers  of  the  Prophet ;  for  we  have  b^on  the 
slaughter  of  the  EngUsh  at  Cabul,  and  soon  eyeij 
Christian  home  in  India  and  England  shall  be  in 
mourning  for  the  massacre  that  is  coming.  ''Be 
comforted  !  " 

It  was  only  in  June  1841  that  Henry  Lawrence, 
— who,  like  all  thoughtful  and  imaginatiye  maii 
often  caught  prophetic  glimpses  of  coming  things^ 
had  published  in  the  Delhi  Gazette,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  what  he  called  ''  Anticipatory  Cbapten 
of  Indian  History."  They  professed  to  be  the  fature 
musings  of  one  **  Darby  Connor," — evidently  a  photo- 
graph of  Lawrence  himself — ^who,  after  a  life  of  Indian 
service,  is  supposed  to  have  settled  down,  in  the  yetf 
1855,  at  '^Heathfield  Cottage,  North  Devon,"— a  thin 


^  There  arc  discrepancies  in  this  letter — firstly,  as  to  the  names  of  ^ 
officers  who  were  with  Macnaghten,  and,  secondly,  as  to  Ghoznee  baTingftO^ 
before  the  English  left  their  cantonment  at  Cabnl,  which  was  on  6th  JanwT* 
Bat  Mahommud  Akbar,  or  his  secretary,  was  not  likely  to  be  particnbr  sbfli^ 
English  names ;  and  though  the  citadel  of  Ghuznee  was  not  smrendered  ^ 
6th  March,  the  insurgents  had  got  into  the  city  on  16th  December,  and  ««(• 
reaUy  masters  of  the  place.  Napoleon  I.  would  hare  thoogbt  little  of  » 
exaggeration  in  a  despatch  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  t^ 
4  the  l«tter.~H.  B.  £. 
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lisgnise    for    his    sister    Letitia's  snmmer  home  at 
jjnton — and  chapter  the  first  ran  thus : — 

As  I  wander  with  my  fishing-rod  along  the  banks  of  the 
[jum,  my  thoughts  often  revert  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  early 
lays ;  and  I  will  now  try  to  beguile  some  of  the  long  winter 
erenings  by  recording  the  events  in  which  I  was  an  actor. 
Among  the  curious  and  obsolete  works  on  India,  of  which  my 
libnry  contains  a  good  store,  there  is  one  by  Dr.  Kennedy, 
vritten  during  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1888-9.  He  tells  us 
to  read  the  Commentaries  of  Casar  with  caution,  because  the 
eommander  was  likewise  the  historian ;  in  like  manner,  my 
leaders  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  my  details,  as  I  must  be  in 
a  good  measure  the  hero  of  niy  own  tale.  Well,  one  comfort 
ii,  that  truth  continues  true,  whether  men  believe  it  or  not ; 
ind  the  incredulity  of  the  public  will  affect  my  peace  as  little 
ii  that  of  Julius  CsBsar. 

In  the  year  1845 — Shah  Shoojah  having  died  of  horror  at 
the  Envoy's  having,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  seated  him- 
ielf  in  the  royal  presence — Timoor  Shah  was  murdered  by  his 
brother,  who,  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  and 
unpaled  Captain  Bawlinson,  drove  the  British  troops  before 
him,  and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign  of  Gabul,  Candahar, 
Herat,  and  Peshawur. 

Never  having  looked  for  defeat,  and  being  in  no  way  pre- 
Ftred  for  such  contingency,  the  British  troops  suffered  most 
"ererely :  few  officers,  indeed,  recrossed  the  Attok,  and  the 
barassed  and  almost  skeleton  battaUons  that  did  return  to 
Sndnstan  told  frightful  tales  of  misery,  and  talked  in  a  strain 
long  unknown  in  British  India  of  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
A^jhans,  and  of  the  valour  of  that  long-trampled  race,  again 
Ktriking  for  independence.  All  Hindustan  was  in  a  blaze ; 
the  cry  of  "  The  Feringhee  raj  is  over ! "  resounded  from  one 
coast  to  the  other ;  and  even  those  whose  wisdom  would  have 
Wn  to  stick  by  us  mustered  their  retainers  and  looked  about 
far  allies  and  strongholds,  that  they  might  make  the  most  of 
the  coming  break-down — might,  at  least,  secure  their  own, 
ttd  appropriate  as  much  as  possible  of  their  neighbours' 
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OBsessions.  Then  were  let  loose  on  the  land  the  eril-minU 
ad  the  daring,  who  had  lain  nearly  dormant  thioof^  flie 
ears  of  peace  and  security,  but  who  now  roused  themaelfv 
t  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  revenge,  and  girded  their  kini, 
eat  their  ploughshares  into  spears,  and  led  forth  their  ngik 
luffin  horse  and  foot  to  the  foray. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  The  very  foundtiioDi 
f  British  rule  were  shaken,  and  the  bark  of  our  fortiUMi 
light  have  been  entirely  swamped  had  we  not  then  had  i 
rave  and  wise  helmsman. 

All  the  energies  of  GoTomment  were  required  to  bep 
own  insurrection  and  maintain  our  footing  on  the  grorad 
iiat  remained  to  us,  of  recoyering  what  was  lost.  The  pio- 
3cted  and  subsidiary  States  scarcely  concealed  their  aatisba- 
lon  at  our  dilemma ;  and  the  bordering  powers  of  BunDilif 
Fepaul,  and  Lahore  simultaneously  assembled  their  troops, 
B  if  by  concerted  signal,  and  talked  in  a  tone  new  both  to 
iiem  and  to  us,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  passage  home 
iirough  the  Punjaub  was  yielded  to  our  troops  only  that  the 
likh  Oovemment  might  exhibit  to  their  own  subjects  the 
Tetched  state  of  our  army,  and  because  they  had  not  iB 
reparations  ready  for  a  bold  and  decisive  step. 

Lord  Jamaica,  **  a  man  already  distinguished  in  the  two 
emispheres,  was,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  then  oor 
l^overnor-Oeneral.  His  previous  career  had  been  marked  If 
bold  and  fearless  policy,  and  by  measures  that  startled  eten 
is  employers ;  the  step  which  he  now  took  was  as  eneigetie 
nd  unprecedented  as  that  for  which  he  was  already  known 
hroughout  the  civilized  world.  By  a  confidential  drcohrto 
11  commanding  officers  throughout  the  three  Presideneieit 
e  called  on  every  man  who  bore  a  commission  to  state,  in  i 
3tter  not  exceeding  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  his  fiewi 
8  to  the  steps  now  requisite  to  regain  and  maintain  oor 
uthority  in  Afghanistan,  adding  a  descriptive  roll  of  himielf 
ocording  to  a  prescribed  form.  Lord  Jamaica  had  profited 
y  the  lesson  that  a  Governor  had  purchased  at  the  price  of 

**  Lord  Jamaica  "  is  doubtless  intended  for  Sir  Charles  Metcatte,  with  • 
oonftned  on  him  for  his  services  in  that  island. 
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1  crores  of  rapees,  and  of  untold  numbers  of  liyes,  European 
dNatiTe ;  he  set  before  himself  the  object  of  equipping  the 
osi  efficient  force  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  was  this 
ne  determined  to  eschew  '*  the  usages  of  the  service/'  in- 
oding  humbug  and  jobbing. 

My  readers  may  imagine  the  sensation  caused  through 
be  Imgth  and  breadth  of  the  land  by  his  lordship's  circular, 
ibt  mending  of  pens  and  furbishing  of  brains  it  caused. 
bDO&g  others,  I  took  half  a  sheet  of  the  largest  foolscap  I 
NNdd  find,  and  thus  began  : — 

"Mt  Lord, — I  have  the  honour,  in  pursuance  of  the  Govem- 
■ent  notification  of  the  12th  August,  to  submit,  for  your 
Mihip's  consideration,  a  descriptive  roll  of  myself,  and  a 
■tatement  of  my  views  : — 


Ikibf 


Age. 


87 


Father's 

Pro. 
fenioii. 


Soldier. 


Place 

of 
Birth. 


Cork. 


Place  of 
Educa- 
tion. 


Uppe- 
rary. 


Date  of 

Com- 
mission. 


1825. 


Term  of 
Senrice. 


20 
Tean. 


Remarks. 


Healthj,  actire, 

indastrioos ; 

served  in  Bor- 
mah,  and  hoped 

to  senre  else- 
where, hnt  had 

not  the  lack. 


"Lord  Auckland's  Afghan  expedition  barely  escaped 
^ihie,  because  the  fundamental  rules  that  guide  men  in 
ilMir  individual  and  collective  capacities,  when  working  for 
^tmektM^  were  neglected.  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  illustrate 
Bf  meaning  by  two  comparisons,  '  the  establishment  of  a 
knvery,'  and  '  an  expedition  into  Central  Africa.' 

"The  capitalist  who  proposes  to  try  his  luck  in  the  malt 
Bm  either  studies  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  business,  or 
Kflojs,*  on  a  remunerating  salary,  an  honest,  active,  and 
Qioroaghly  competent  person  as  head  of  the  work,  and  seeks 
out  equally  fitting  instruments  for  every  part  of  the  establish- 
i&ent,  down  to  Uie  errand-boy.  No  working  berth  is  filled 
I7  8  mere  brother,  son,  or  cousin ;  if  any  relative  or  friend 
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wishes  for  employment,  be  enters  at  a  acholar ;  U 
IB  made  efficient  withoat  him,  and  he  is  permittei 
and  learn.  Every  improvement  is  adopted,  go 
made,  and  large  profits  aceme,  becanse  the  pn 
have  been  need,  and  the  one  specific  object  haa  bf 
view. 

"  Again,  on  a  diBcovery  expedition,  who  is  kIsi 
infirm,  the  pnsillanimons,  the  onwiUiog ;  or  the  ^ 
Btont  body  and  firm  heart  ? 

"  And  does  he  take  with  him  the  laxories  ot 
the  gratifications  of  taste,  or  simply  what  will  sDst 
strength,  and  the  instnunents  to  enable  him  to  p 
discoTeriee  ?  And  whom  does  be  cboose  for  comp 
those  like-minded  and  like-bodied,  who  are  desiroi 

"Now,  will  yonr  lordship  contrast  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Indus  army  assembled  in  1888  ? 
Army  List  for  that  year,  and  examine  bow  manj 
shoold  not,  and  how  many  that  would  have  g 
behind ;  then  cast  yonr  eye  on  tbe  files  of  newspaj 
ensning  year,  and  yon  will  see  that,  &om  bick 
jealonsies  in  high  places,  £xim  persons  interfering 
with  which  they  ahonld  have  bad  nothing  to  do,  ani 
tbe  measoreB  of  those  who  bad  knowledge  and  res 
no  efficient  arrangement  was  made  in  any  one  l»« 
anny,  which  started  clogged  with  infirm,  bome-sid 
men,  and  retarded  by  want  of  information  and  am 

*'  In  some  of  tbe  most  important  matters,  ere 
that  which  was  right  in  hie  own  eyes  ;  in  othen 
moment,  each  was  afraid  to  act,  and  take  tbe  rei 
on  himself. 

"  Avoiding  the  errors  of  tbe  last  war,  I,  therefoi 
to  your  lordship  an  army  of  6,000  men,  drawn  b 
Presidencies ;  8,000  to  march  by  Dera  lahmael  E 
by  tbe  Bolan,  and  1,600  by  the  Kbyber  Pass.*' 

"  2.  That  no  officer,  whatever  be  bis  merits, 
rank  of  a  captain  be  permitted  to  go. 

t  baTe  proposed  thi*  dirUim  ' 
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"  8.  That  the  officer  in  command  of  the-  expedition  be 
iipreme  political  as  well  as  military  authority ;  that  he  have 
qU  power  to  weed  his  battalions,  to  leave  behind  all  whom 
M  iDAj  deem  incumbrances,  and  accept  the  proffered  services 
)f  all  volunteers ;  that,  in  short,  receiving  your  lordship's 
instnictions,  he  have  full  powers  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
(}oyemment  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  seems  to 
bimself  most  pr^ticable. 

"  That,  from  highest  to  lowest,  he  fill  up  all  staff  situa- 
kioDg,  and  that,  as  responsible  for  the  result,  he  have  the 
leleciion  of  his  own  instruments.  For  other  campaigns,  I 
rolonteered  for  subordinate  employment,  but  my  services  were 
not  accepted ;  on  this  occasion  I  offer  myself  as  chief,  and, 
iBeling  that  my  services  will  be  accepted,  I  shall  be  prepared, 
DD  receipt  of  your  lordship's  answer,  to  join  without  delay 
the  head-quarter  camp,  for  I  need  not  say  that  little  more 
than  the  necessary  time  now  remisdns  to  enable  the  necessaiy 
pieparations. 

"  I  have,  &c. 

"  Dabbt  Connor," 

"Ltekmnp,  Augutt  2Ut,  1845." 

By  return  of  dawk,  I  received  a  reply  as  follows  : — 

^Mt  deab  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
!Meipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  August,  and,  in  reply, 
i^qoest  that,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  you  will  join  my 
iunp  It  Simla;  for,  without  definitely  promising  you  the 
sonunand  of  the  expedition,  I  have  so  little  doubt  of  securing 
A  the  Qovemment  the  benefit  of  your  services,  that  I  wish  at 
niee  to  see  you,  and  shall  further  be  glad  if  you  can  bring 
nth  you  any  officers  whom  you  may  wish  to  be  employed 
bring  the  campaign. . 

*'  I  am,  &c. 

"  Jamaica." 

%  l^iggag^  1^  already  started  ten  days  when  the 
^»Temor-Qeneral's  letter  reached  me ;  so  laying  my  dawk 
Iw  same  day,  and  firing  off  some  twenty  chits  to  good  men 
•Qd  true,  whom  I  had  before  warned  for  the  occasion,  and 
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whom  I  now  desired  to  meet  me  at  SimlA,  I  spent  the 
days  that  remained  before  my  dawk  was  ready,  in 
off  notes  and  hints  as  to  the-  selection,  preparttioa, 
organization  of  the  troops  and  departments  for  the 
coming  campaign. 

What  sensation  my   novel   proposal    made 
British  India,  and  how  I  was  received  by  the  little 
and  great-gons    at   head-quarters,   will    be   shown  ia 
ensuing  chapter. 

D.a 

Chapters  11.  and  m.  were  occupied  with  mtad 
original  accounts  of  his  interviews  vnth  the  Oovemor- 
General's  secretaries  and  the  Govemor-Gtenenl 
self;  how  Lord  Jamaica  accepted  all  his  plani, 
gave  him  carte-blanche  to  carry  them  out ;  how 
Irishmen  in  India  applied  to  him  at  once  fixr 
Adjutant-Generalship,  or  Quartermaster-ClteneiiUi|l 
of  the  force,  and  how  he  rejected  them  all  but  €8% 
who  reminded  him  that  they  ran  away  from  sdiiNl 
together;  ^^  and  you  know,  Connor,  that  if  it's  a  leeo^ 
mendation,  there  is  not  a  six-foot  wall  in  the  vol 
country  that  could  turn  Jerry  Preston ;  so  if  there  ii 
any  smart  work  in  view,  or  any  riding  that 
whip  and  spur,  I'm  your  man ; "  how  he  choee 
ensign  for  his  military  secretary,  because  he 
^^  young  and  active,  bodily  and  mentally,  being  twenlf- 
seven  years  of  age,  a  capital  shot,  a  good  horsemtiit  ft 
laborious  student,  a  fair  linguist,  a  good  draughtsmiii 
and  an  upright  honest  fellow,  who  answers  the  Doke 
of  Wellington's  receipt  for  a  good  staff  officer,  **  able  to 
write  an  intelligible  letter,  and  then  to  carry  it ; "  lal 
how  Mr.  Smallpage,  the  secretary  to  Govemmoiki 
asked  him  at  breakfast,  **  Have  you  heard  the  newa, 
Connor  ?  Pekin  is  in  the  hands  of  our  troops.  The 
affair  was  short  and  dashing;  we  lost  three  oflSeeii 
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and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men/'  ''Ah/'  replied  I, 
''  it  always  strack  me  that  matters  could  not  be  settled 
there  until  we  got  hold  of  his  Majesty's  pig-tail/' — a 
prophecy  which  Sir  Hope  Ghrant  fulfilled  nearly  twenty- 
jears  later. 

In  Chapter  lY.  there  was  a  characteristic  passage 
foreshadowing  some  of  his  after-pohcy,  in  the  procla- 
mations which  he  proposed  to  issue  before  entering  the 
Afghan  territory : — 

I  would  plentifully  distribate  "Ishtehars,  explaining  the 
British  views,  that  on  the  last  occasion  we  came  to  put  up 
Shih  Shoojah,  but  now  to  establish  ourselves.  I  would  offer 
toallJagnrdars  and  heads  of  clans  permanent  occupancy  of 
their  present  possessions,  paying  a  tribute  of  one  quarter 
tbor  clear  revenue;  .  •  .  •  full  sovereignty  within  their 
fiaiits  should  be  allowed,  but  the  right  of  removal  for  gross 
sets  of  oppression,  proved  by  their  peers,  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  British  Minister,  who  should,  however,  then 
appoint  the  nearest  of  kin,  if  not  unacceptable  to  his  people. 

All  transit  duties  to  be  abolished;  British  officers  to 
administer  what  are  now  the  Crown  lands,  or  what  may  lapse 
to  rebellion,  failure  of  heir,  &c. ;  but  no  interference 
Auther  than  by  an  occasional  visit,  to  be  made  with  the 
tributary  and  protected  chiefs.  Some  such  proclamation,  my 
lord,  would  bring  us  many  allies,  •  •  •  •  but,  mind  me, 
1  don't  promise  your  lordship  that  my  management,  or  that 
of  iny  other  man,  will  secure  peace  for  more  than  a  season, 
to  t  country  that  has  never  yet  known  peace :  no,  all  that  we 
ttn  profess  to  do  is,  by  an  impartial  administration  of  very 
strict  laws,  to  restrain  the  marauding  propensities  of  the 
tribes,  and,  by  fair  treatment  and  good  pay,  allure  the  more 
diring  spirits  with  our  service,  and  through  them  give  peace 
to  the  timid  ones.  But  this  must,  of  course,  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  we  must  expect  for  a  season,  or  even  for  years, 
potty  and  partial  outbreaks ;  and  that  old  enmities  will  induce 
the  chiefs  to  forget  our  paramount  authority,  and  lead  them, 

17 
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m  K  ittL  a  iosr  sui  pbmier  evk  adier*8  knds;  Vii  f 
jmi  amiaaggMaic  wxR  bxog  ;&ci&  to  be  as  oBdedj  mmi 


risiiaesa:]!  of  LAwrsLee*5  own  aoLdieily  chanetan 
OB  ftaCft!xpafi2iiaL  of  how  both  he  and  his  wifa  v 
aefi  T|B|^  soeh  dzramskazbces,  will  be  found  If 
of  cZie  li/ir  to  be  qaite  ranukaUe : 


....  I  3LTzas  sow  horiT  oTer  the  pw^<^— 'V'y 
aumca.  sid  ?i^  zuj  ruJecs  to  FerosefMHey  irtiere  nj  ft 


i  jj  .jntf.  loe  oiBmcs  of  mj  seleetioo  had  diimfai 
aisi  oski  Mai  iuatxiaeed  to  the  Gortnat-Om 
wha  ir9»  gLaiaed  zo  tfspress  himself  quite  satialied  viti 
aasmis  I  oaI  iispoeed  of  mj  patronage,  and,  in  spitt  of 
ISMCja  aifc'jLzg  woil  dtie  fieepIe-irhAae,  .his  kndahip  wm 
^uaL  wica  hizn.  azd  allowd  that  a  man  might  be  a  jai 
a  icne  sad  abiie  «}  zide  one,  and  vet  be  not  mfth 
xa-viZ^n^  jj  ^zl  as  wmniTswanat  azrangements.  Lord  Jai 
iiuirijAL  -vibezL  I  2sve  hxm  as  instaneea  in  point,  Mqor 
<£tfmiL  ami  Caottoi  'M^eOrwar,  both  poets  and  both  Ui 
ar^?fn«»ca'fiiiT^  Pteston^s  star  at  Simla  waa  8hott» 
^7=r:«Hi  zini  of  to  cu  Jhelmn  to  make  anangemaitai 
amei  -wizji  liie  GoT«cor-Gen«fal*s  Khureetahs  to  tba 
dzal  SiTT&ics  isi  the  sew  Confedeiation  of  the  Ponjii 
lieszTM  itf^i  to  porehaaie  grain  at  the  seyeial  marts  m 
•ssriet.  acd  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  troops  i 
OT  eadi  of  .he  passes  into  A^hanistan :  he  had  iai 
^  wed  iristT  Xadre  agents  in  all  directions  to  a 
ri&masioii.    azti    ochervise    act    as    ciicomstanoes  ik 


On  the  35th  September  I  reached  Feroiepoor,  inn 
wi^  ika  rack  of  Brigaditt-General  on  both  banks  of 
Sc^ediie.  ia  the  Ponjaab,  A^faanistan,  and  Sonde;  b 
rank  in  Hke  manner  had  been  conferred  on  twentr-three  i 
officers  cf  mj  selection,  and  we  now  met  a  mote  jo0 
sqoad  of  i^id  officers  than  the  Company'a  senioe  had 
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before  sent  into  the  field ;  more  nearly  approaching,  indeed, 
io  the  ages  of  onr  Peninsular  generals,  or  those  of  Napoleon, 
who  would  have  langhed  at  the  idea  of  selecting  for  active 
imioe  snch  men  as  John  Company  has  too  frequently 
ehoMD;  of  the  nineteen  that  sat  round  my  table  that 
evening,  I  was  the  oldest  (and  the  observant  reader  will 
temember  that  my  age  was  thirty-eight),  while  the  youngest 
wu  twenty-seven.  We  were  all  hale  and  hearty  fellows,  all 
nidy  for  a  tumasha,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  we  had  no 
tifli  to  restrain  ns,  yet  I  may  &irly  affirm  that  if  there  were 
lome  lingering  thoughts  of  Eumaul  and  Delhi,  there  was 
Bot  one  of  the  company  who  could  have  been  enticed  to 
ranain  behind* 

My  own  brow  was  unclouded,  and  no  one  at  Ferozepore 
tt  it  Simla  could  have  told  of  the  struggle  within  me.  I  had 
hft  the  wife  of  my  heart  in  wretched  health,  and  hardly 
npeeted  that  my  infiEUit  child  would  long  have  a  mother's 
poteetion. 

When  the  Governor-General's  circular  (noted  in  the  first 
diipter)  reached  me,  and  I  read  to  my  wife  the  answer  I  proposed 
toiendyshe  was  on  a  sickbed;  I  read  it,  and  looking  at  her  for 
■Fpiofil,  perceived  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  ''Well,  dearest, 
then  ril  not  send  it ;  and  indeed  I  have  no  determined  inten- 
tion, and  only  scribbled  off  the  chit  for  fun,  as  I've  often 
thought  of  such  a  scheme,  though  I  never  supposed  it  could 
k  farooght  to  bear."  **  You  mistake  me,  Darby  "  (she  replied) ; 
"  yoQ  know  how  I  love  you,  and  I  need  not  say  that  parting 
^  be  to  me  a  bitterer  hour  than  meeting  was  a  sweet  one ; 
but  I  would  not  stop  you,  my  husband ;  your  heart  is  on  the 
^^S^;  I  have  watched  you  manoeuvring  your  paper  battalions, 
>Bd  it  is  not  later  than  yesterday  that  I  found  this  scrap  " 
(tiking  from  underneath  her  pillow  a  bit  of  manuscript, 
beided,  **  Proper  fellows  to  have  in  a  scrimmage,"  with  many 
Bunee  attached) ;  **  and  did  it  not  confirm  what  I  long  believed, 
thit  efer  since  the  Cabul  Expedition  your  heart  has  panted 
to  be  there?  Go,  Darby, — ^I  would  not  have  it  said  that 
Connor  was  tied  to  his  wife's  apron-string ;  send  your  letter, 
I  ied  thai  it  will  succeed,  and  at  any  rate  it  will  show  the 
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JoYemment  of  what  stuff  you  are  made."  I  sent  the  letter 
md  succeeded,  but  I  then  knew  not  at  what  a  sacrifice ;  ind 
t  was  not  till  after  my  return  that  I  ascertained  how  neidj 
t  cost  the  life  of  my  heroic  wife. 

Many  of  those  around  me  were  husbands ;  most  of  u 
lad  been  long  acquainted ;  two  or  three  were  of  my  own 
'egiment ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  company  whom  I 
lad  not  either  known  from  a  boy,  or  whom  I  did  not  look  on 
IS  a  friend  as  well  as  a  brother-soldier ;  we  met,  indeed,  mm 
ike  a  band  of  long-scattered  relatives  round  the  ChriBtmis 
)oard,  than  as  a  formal  party  of  senior  officers. 

Little  business  was  that  evening  talked  of,  but  we  ntlMr 
liscussed  the  jovial  days  of  Barrackpoor,  the  incidents  of  the 
outward  voyage,  and  the  varied  courses  that  our  seveni 
lestinies  had  led  us. 

There  were  three  Artilleiy  and  one  Engineer  officer  pre- 
ent,  and  how  they  did  gabble  away  about  Peter  Ogee,  JohiiBj 
law,  and  other  hearties  of  Addiscombe !  And  then  we  wonU 
«k  one  of  the  other  as  to  the  fate  of  some  companion  who 
tad  fallen  or  died ;  and  the  youngest  of  us  could  count  thit 
he  majority  of  his  batch  had  been  cut  off,  the  strongest  vA 
be  healthiest,  and  those  that  had  given  best  promise  of  * 
right  career ;  for  me  it  brought  to  mind  the  loved  compani(Hi 
f  my  youth,  the  noble  and  the  pure-minded  Johny  Franks; 
iiy  mother  bade  us  love  one  another  as  together  we  were  pot 
Qto  our  little  cabin.  We  did  love  one  another :  for  one  short 
car  our  station  and  our  house  were  the  same,  but  consnmp- 
lon  had  even  then  seized  him  for  It  victim  ;  it  was  not  until 
ve  years  afterwards,  when  proceeding  for  a  second  time  to 
ea,  that  we  again  met,  and  it  was  as  brothers ;  death's  stamp 
ras  on  him,  and  not  many  months  after  I  heard  that  he  hid 
one  to  that  world  for  which  he  was  so  well  prepared.  Od 
is  death-bed  he  sent  me  a  message,  and  a  small  memorial  os 
hich  was  engraved,  ''  Love  one  another." 

My  heart  was  full  of  home,  and  of  the  memory  of  departed 
lends,  so  that  I  was  not  sorry  when  my  guests  parted  from 
le  for  the  night. 

I  had  ordered  for  the  morning  a  parade  and  inspection  of 
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tooontrements  and  camp  equipage  of  two  regiments  that  had 
iniTed.  At  Enmaol  I  had  notified  by  circular  to  com- 
mmding  officers  my  wishes  as  to  equipment,  and  as  to  every 
indiYidoal  coming  as  light  as  possible ;  but  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  an  intention  among  some  to  kick,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  act  accordingly. 

The28rd  Begiment  was  the  first  on  my  list ;  it  was  a  veiy 
be  corps,  mostly  recruited  from  Oude  and  from  the  Azimghur 
district ;  there  were  many  Brahmins  and  more  Bajpoots  in  it, 
Ugh-gpirited  and  gallant  fellows,  but  abounding  in  prejudices 
ttd  requiring  management ;  their  commander,  for  several 
jean  past,  had  been  Colonel  A.,  a  petty  little  creature, 
who  thought  to  gain  favour  with  his  men  by  excusing  them 
drilk  and  parades ;  he  had  been  just  removed,  but  the  conse- 
qoences  of  his  conduct  were,  that  a  very  fine  set  of  fellows 
ttme  to  the  rendezvous  more  as  militiamen  than  as  disci- 
^ioed  troops.  The  present  commander.  Captain  Nelson,  was 
.a  good  man,  but  worn  out ;  he  had  been  eighteen  years  a 
ttptain,  and,  with  a  wife  and  large  &mily,  would  gladly  have 
invalided,  but  for  the  shame  of  so  doing  at  such  a  period. 
T^  next  to  him  was  a  poor  creature,  fit  only  for  the  berth  of 
leeond  in  command  to  a  local  corps,  to  which,  at  my  request, 
he  had  been  appointed  the  day  before  his  regiment  was  in 
<vder8  for  service ;  and  as  he  did  not  volunteer  to  forego  his 
■neenre,  no  notice  of  him  was  needed.  The  man  who  stood 
^iurd  was  the  one  I  wanted — a  plain  matter-of-fact  person — 
dotting  on  his  corps,  and  knowing  every  Sepahi  in  it  by 
nuBa ;  I  had  told  him  (Brown  was  his  name)  that  if  he  could 
l>Bd  a  hand  at  getting  rid  of  Nelson  he  should  have  the 
aoQUDand. 

The  regiment  was  complete,  mustering  700  bayonets, 
vid  was  composed  of  stuff  fit  to  meet  the  devil ;  they  were 
>tn)Dg  in  officers,  sixteen  being  present ;  I  formed  square, 
ttd  harangued  the  men,  approving  of  their  general  appear- 
*Qfie,  and  reprobating  several  slovenly  symptoms;  I  told 
^hem  that  the  service  we  were  going  on  would  be  a  trying  one ; 
tt^  I  should  allow  only  ten  pounds  weight  per  sepoy  and 
twenty  pounds  per  native  officer  of  baggage,  that  no  riding 
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pony  should  on  any  account  be  taken ;  and  only  ten  id* 
lowers  per  company.  I  then  tnmed  to  the  offioen,  vA 
remarked  that  I  had  observed  with  regret  that  my  hint  ti  to 
light  equipment  had  not  been  observed ;  and  that  I  thereto 
now  desired  that  only  one  single-pole  tent  for  four  ofieai 
should  be  taken,  and  that  no  one  person's  baggage  should  eueed 
820  lbs.  I  observed  some  winks  and  wry  looks  among  the 
officers,  but  I  did  not  affect  to  see  them,  and  requested  iU 
all  would  breakiieist  with  me,  and  afterwards  say  anyfliiDg 
they  wished.  I  then  again  addressed  the  men  and  said  fhit 
one  rupee  per  man  gratuity  in  addition  to  the  usual  indnl- 
gences,  should  be  granted  from  the  date  of  crossing  tfaa 
Attok ;  but  that  as  160  men  would  remain  behind  wiUi  tfaa 
depot,  all  who  felt  themselves  unable  to  make  a  nqpid  nureh, 
might  now  turn  out ;  only  sixty-eight  men  obeyed  the  signilf 
and  I  was  obliged,  in  concert  with  the  officers,  to  fill  np  tfae 
complement. 

That  day  I  assembled  an  invaliding  committee,  pioei 
one  half  of  the  Native  officers  present  for  the  invalids,  ul 
recommended  the  majority  of  the  rest  for  civil  and  other 
appointments,  or  for  leave  of  absence,  filling  up  the  vacaneiei 
by  promotions  of  young  and  active  men. 

Captain  Nelson  also  was  reported  physically  unfit,  vA 
I  urged  on  him  to  take  a  bonus  offered  by  his  corps,  and  on 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  committee,  to  invalid;  bottha 
old  man  was  too  proud  and  had  too  much  of  the  soldier  ia 
him ;  I  was  therefore  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
ordering  him  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  depot,  and  pnttinf 
Captain  Brown  in  command.  Nelson  was  indignant  vA 
challenged  my  authority ;  I  showed  it  to  him  in  Uack  vA 
white,  and  appreciating  his  feelings,  overlooked  his  conduct; 
but  not  so  that  of  Lieutenants  Birch  and  Crump,  who,  when 
ordered  by  Captain  Brown  to  remain  and  do  duty  with  tbe 
depot,  flatly  refused;  for  them  I  ordered  a  court-martiil; 
and  within  a  week  they  were  tried  for  disobedience  of  orden 
and  dismissed  the  service,  and  a  good  riddance  theywM 
except  that  it  obliged  us  to  leave  behind  Lieutenant  Tysaspt 
^ho  was  not  a  bad  officer. 
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"With  the  other  regiments  I  dealt  in  like  manner,  and 
ben  all  were  collected  and  encamped  on  the  ground  pre- 
tted  for  them,  I  invited  the  division  officers  and  sepoys  to 
ine  with  me. 

Having  already  procured  rolls  of  regiments  shewing  par- 
colarly  what  men  in  each  company  conld  eat  together,  I  had 
i  l^orioQS  feed  prepared,  and  seating  the  men  of  each  company 
together  according  to  their  castes,  I  made  them  all  as  happy  as 
pinees,  and  finished  the  feast  hy  presenting  to  each  sqnad 
ihe  pots  and  pans  in  which  their  food  had  heen  dressed  and 
disbibnted,  desiring  that  none  other  except  each  man's 
ngimental  water-cap  should  be  taken,  but  that  all  other 
ttddng  utensils  should  remain  with  the  heavy  baggage ;  by 
fliis  step  I  showed  the  men  that  it  was  not  necessaiy  that 
sveiy  soldier  should  be  a  cook,  by  which  means,  and 
ipptiently  without  giving  offence,  I  reduced  the  burthen 
of  etch  regiment  by  several  camel-loads,  and  setting  an 
sample  to  all  others,  I  took  a  torch  after  dinner,  and  with 
my  own  hand  burnt  a  splendid  new  double-poled  tent,  just 
»^  for  me  by  Nyn  Sookh  (the  best  tent-maker  in  India, 
elihongh  his  poles  are  bad),  and  I  showed  to  those  around 
^  that  my  equipment  for  myself  and  six  officers  of  my 
'^<>Q8ehoId  was  to  be  two  subaltern's  regulation  tents  and  a 
hrge  ehemianah.  The  bonfire  of  my  big  tent  made  a  great 
"^oeation  and  caused  more  than  one  flare-up  that  evening. 
The  following  order  was  issued  next  day  : — 

''Brigadier-General  Connor  thanks  the  officers  and  sol- 
imder  his  command  for  the  alacrity  and  good  feeling 
^  which  they  have  met  his  views,  and  he  is  proud  to  say 
ttit  no  army  in  the  world  could  have  more  cheerfully  entered 
^  t  distant  and  trying  enterprise  than  has  the  portion  of 
^oiigil  troops  he  has  the  honour  to  command. 

"  Great  advantages  have  already  accrued  to  individuals  in 
iU  tanlu ;  young  officers  have  been  raised  to  commands,  and 
H^nldirs,  Naicks,  and  Sepahies,  who  in  the  ordinary  course 
^  the  service  could  never  have  been  Native  officers,  have 
^li^y  gained  that  grade ;  let  the  promotion  already  acquired 
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be  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  bat  be  it  remenibendibi 
reward  wiU  only  follow  tried  good  condoct. 
"  The  division  wiU  be  brigaded  as  follows  : — 
**  The  two  squadrons  H.  M.'s  24th  Dragoons, 
Ditto  Native  Gayalry, 

Ditto  Native  Cavalry, 

to  form  the  Cavalry  brigade  nnder  Captain  Naylor  as  Brigi- 
lier,  who  will  appoint  his  M.  B.  (In  like  maimer  the 
[nfimtry  and  Artillery  were  brigaded). 

"  All  straggling  and  trespassing  are  positively  prohibitfii 
onder  the  severest  penalties. 

''  No  camel  to  be  loaded  with  more  than  8i  maand8;aD 
burthens  exceeding  that  weight  wiU  be  destroyed. 

**  All  officers  and  soldiers  are  entitled  to  draw  a  ratioB  of 
meat,  bread,  and  ram ;  or,  in  lien  of  the  latter,  a  pot 
)f  ^ine. 

**  Brigadier  Connor  reminds  all  ranks  that  the  character  of 
m  army  is  its  best  strength ;  to  move  peacefally  throa^ 
friendly  territories,  to  be  sober  in  quarters,  and  alert  (Si 
iuty,  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  all  troops;  tto 
itmost  confidence  is  placed  in  all ;  if  that  confidence  iB 
ibused  it  will  be  to  the  heavy  cost  of  the  offender. 

''  Let  no  man  consider  his  duty  trifling  or  unimportint; 
he  sentinel  holds  the  key  of  the  camp ;  let  all  officers,  by 
constant  rounds  at  irregular  hours,  enforce  the  utmost  alert- 
less ;  and  let  all  understand  that  the  sentinel  who  is  neglect- 
ul,  and  the  officer  who  is  listless  on  small  occasions,  are  BOt 
o  be  depended  on  in  real  necessity ;  for  discipline  is  Bot 
he  growth  of  a  day,  nor  military  spirit  the  offspring  of 
in  hour." 

The  next  morning,  October  28rd,  the  cavalry  crossed  the 
Jutledge  by  a  splendid  bridge  of  boats  prepared  for  the  ocea- 
ion ;  the  engineers,  pioneers,  and  a  brigade  of  inftntiT 
oUowed,  and  I  crossed  two  days  after  with  the  Staff  vA 
Ind  Brigade. 

Thus  were  we  well  afloat,  for  a  second  time  rolling  Iiack 
be  tide  of  conquest  to  the  quarter  from  whence  its  devastating 
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>  long  been  used  to  flow.  Hindoos  were  again, 
'  subjection,  to  place  the  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the 
leir  former  task-masters,  and  followers  of  Brahma 
bidding  of  European  masters,  to  cross  the  for- 
.  and  again  to  carry  the  British  banner  into  the  ^. 

f  Afghanistan.  \  s 

iTal  of  the  dawk  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  1^ 

ivents  in  the  march ;  for  myself,  I  am  not  ashamed  % 

the  receipt  of  Lord  Jamaica's  flattering  com-  ii 

did  not  give  me  half  the  delight  that  I  felt  when  ^^ 

ekly  despatch  from  my  wife ;  nor  was  I  ever  too 
jT  regularly,  and  at  nearly  as  great  length, 
at  Simla,  occupying  herself  with  the  care  of  our 
ach  pursuits  as  she  thought  would  be  most  to  my 
'  emerging  from  her  quiet  seclusion,  unless  when 
inister  to  the  sick  or  the  suffering.     But  I  must  \ 

k  for  herself.  "  I  often  think,"  she  would  say, 
ittle  domestic  narrative  must  strike  you :  hurried 
I  are,  on  the  stream  of  events,  it  must  seem  as  if  , 

for  a  moment,  to  look  into  a  deep,  quiet  well.  f , 

e,  the  arrival  of  your  letters  just  sustains  my  heart 

0  week ;  and  on  the  intervening  days  I  copy  them 
ne  which  will,  I  fervently  hope,  be  one  day  a 

ord  for  our  boy.     If  he  lives  there  is  hardly  any  ; 

1  would  rather  bequeath  to  him  than  the  intimate 

i  his  parents'  affection  for  one  another,  that  he  ^ 

;here  is  such  a  thing  as  wedded  love,  and  never  . 

stence  complete  without  it.     But  how  J  run  on  > 

eature  that  is  still  lying  in  my  lap  !  I  must  try 
s,  and  truly  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  present  hour 
»f  happiness  in  the  possession  of  this  treasure ;  the 
urrival  in  the  world,  just  when  we  were  parted,  has 
«culiarly  dear,  and  I  cannot  be  grateful  enough  to 
such  a  blessing.  Clouds  will  creep  over  my  heart, 
I  try  to  banish  them ;  believe  me,  I  have  never  * 

d  from  my  first  declaration,  that  I  wished  you  to 
he  expedition,  nor  am  I  so  utterly  weak,  selfish, 
ig,  that  I  would  hold  you  back,  even  from  peril, 
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when  yon  ooght  to  go  on.  The  bUtemess  lies  in  the  sepm- 
tion  ;  that  I  cannot  share  with  yon  whatever  yon  eneoimlff. 
Yon  know  I  do  not  profess  what  is  nsnally  termed  militaiT 
ardonr;  I  wonld  rather  the  whole  world  were  at  peace,  ml 
perhaps  even  wonld  sometimes  rather  my  hnsband  ma  in 
another  profession ;  bnt  since  yon  are  a  soldier,  and  there  ii 
work  to  be  done  in  yonr  line,  I  never  wonld  hold  you  back: 
yon  are  doing  yonr  dnty  and  will  have  the  reward  in  your  own 
heart,  if  nowhere  else ;  and,  through  snccess  or  fidlore,  ii  ii 
yonr  wife's  place  to  cheer  yon  on." 

If  the  reader  is  a  bachelor  he  may  skip  what  he  thinks  tba 
uninteresting  passages  of  my  narrative;  I  shall  not  oitra 
trouble  him  with  such  extracts,  but  I  cannot  forego  the  boneik 
pride  that  leads  me  to  give  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  wife  I 
have  got.   .... 

A  sixth  of  the  '^  anticipatory  chapters  "  was  pub- 
lished,  and  then  Lawrence  felt  tliat,  as  he  brought  bifl 
hero  and  his  ideal  army  into  Afghanistan,  the  stoiy 
might  be  constmed  into  a  hostile  criticism  on  bis 
brother  George's  chief.  So  he  dropped  the  tale. 
But  what  the  fragment  amounts  to  now  is  this,  that 
Henry  Lawrence,  in  June  1841,  anticipated  that  ibe 
Afghans  would,  ere  long,  rise  upon  the  unready 
English  in  Cabul,  take  them  by  surprise,  and  diiTd 
them  out  of  the  country  in  such  disastrous  rout  tbat 
*'  all  Hindustan  "  would  be  ''  in  a  blaze/'  and  thai 
when  that  day  should  come  he  felt  he  had  it  in  him  to 
retrieve  our  honour. 

The  event  came  sooner  even  than  he  thougfati 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  first  on  the  British  frontier 
to  receive  the  tidings  was  Henry  Lawrence.  He  ©et 
them  on  the  14th  November  1841,  *'  on  his  way  out 

after  a  decoity  party and  immediately  after 

forwarding  them  on  to  Mr.  Clerk,  went  to  Colonel 
Wild ''  (the    officer  then  commanding  the  troops  at 
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oor)y  ''  to  nrge  him  to  posh  on  the  60th  and 
^iments,  and  to  warn  the  Light  In&ntiy 
ly  and  some  details  of  the  10th  Cayaby,  for 
beyond  the  frontier.^  In  doing  this,  he  had 
ticipated  the  line   of  action  that  would   be 

by  his  energetic  chief,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Geoi^e) 
rho  noW|  and  throughout  the  imperial  crisis 
msuedy  showed  himself  a  diplomatist  of  the 
iglish  stamp  —  undaunted  in  difficulties,  and 

to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  country, 
as  welly  indeed,  that  there  were  such  men  in 
}f  the  North- West  frontier  at  this  juncture  as 
i  the  Sutlej  and  Outram  in  Sindh. 

rash  Governor-General  who,  without  even 
ng  his  Council,  had  been  capable  of  marching 
h  army  into  Afghanistan,  400  miles  fit)m  the 
frontier,  to  dethrone  a  reigning  Prince,  and 
n  exile,  was  now  paralysed  at  the  first  rumour 
iter  to  his  troops,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 

to  move  a  single  regiment  to  their  succour. 
\  related  by  the  historian  that  even  the  English 
of  government  by  parties  came  in  with  evil 
e  to  perplex  Lord  Auckland.  He  was  a  Whig, 
5  war  was  a  Whig  war.  The  Conservatives 
rays  sided  with  the  East  India  Company  in 
ning  it ;  and  at  this  moment  the  Conservatives 
I  office.  His  own  term  of  government  was 
^,  and  a  Conservative  successor  was  on  his  way 
a,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — perhaps 
iers  to  withdraw  altogether  from  Afghanistan, 
lid  it  be  right  to  commit  the  new  Govemor- 
.  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  when  even  Lord 

«  Katb.— Book  VIL  Chap,  t 
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Anckland  himself  had  slowly  opened  his  ^es  to  ilie 
folly  and  injustice   of  the  policy?     But  Eaye  well 
points  out  that  the  time  for  these  considerationB  hid 
gone  by.     The  poUcy  or  impoUcy  of  the  Cabnl  War 
was  no  longer  the  question  at  issue,  but  the  honour  d 
the  British  arms  and  the  power  of  oar  empire  in  Indift. 
The  spirit  of  the   Governor-General  was,  however, 
broken,   and  if  any  help  was  to   be  given  to  the 
beleaguered  troops  in  Afghanistan,  it  must  be  sent 
by  others. 

Of  those  others  one  might  have  expected  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army  to  be  the 
first.  But  he  was  the  last.  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  bad 
been  against  the  policy  of  the  Cabul  War  firom  the 
beginning.  He  had  judged  better  than  the  statesmen, 
and  foretold  nothing  but  disaster  from  a  war  carried 
on  without  a  base.  And  now  that  the  disaster  bad 
arrived,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  dismal  ^^  Didn't-I- 
tell-you-80  ?  "  satisfaction,  and  seemed  incapable  d 
throwing  off  the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  and  drawing 
the  soldier's  sword  to  succour  his  subordinates. 

It  is  a  mercy  to  weak  rulers  when  there  are  men 
at  hand  who  see  what  to  do,  and  dare  to  do  it.  At 
once  Mr.  Clerk  ordered  what  Henry  Lawrence  had 
anticipated ;  and  in  ten  days  a  brigade  of  four  Natite 
Infantry  regiments  had  been  collected  from  the 
frontier  stations  of  Ferozepoor  and  Loodiana,  and 
assembled  on  the  Sikh  bank  of  the  River  Sutlej,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wild. 

As  Civil  Officer  of  the  Ferozepoor  district  it  was 
Lawrence's  first  duty  to  expedite  the  march  of  these 
troops,  and  he  worked  at  it  with  a  will.  A  young 
engineer  officer,  who  first  met  him  on  this  occasion, 
but  lived  to  be  one  of  his  most  valued  assistants,  sajs, 
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'  All  day  long  Lawrence  was  busied  in  measures  cal- 
lolated  to  hasten  oar  progress,  especially  in  throwing 
\  bridge  over  the  Sntlej.  I  remember  how  we  were 
impressed  by  his  energy."*® 

Bnt  those  were  not  days  in  which  British  troops 
ecmld  safely  traverse  the  Punjanb  without  a  political 
officer  to  smooth  their  line  of  march  through  Sikh 
towns  and  camps.  Maharajah  Bunjeet  Sing,  whose 
BtroDg  head  was  never  turned  by  having  built  up  an 
empire,  and  who  spent  his  life  in  cementing  friend- 
ihipwith  the  English,  had  died  on  the  27th  June 
1889;  and  from  that  day  the  English  alliance  had 
begun  falling  into  decay.  Our  reverses  in  Afghanistan 
lobbed  ns  of  respect,  and  encouraged  the  insolence  of 
oar  Sikh  allies.  Yet  was  their  country  the  highway 
tbrongh  which  we  must  march  to  relieve  our  be- 
kigaered  countrymen  in  Jellalabad,  and  retrieve  our 
ttune.  The  position  in  which  we  had  placed  ourselves 
I7  a  war  so  remote  from  our  own  territory  had  always 
been  a  false  one ;  but  now,  with  disaster  in  the  front, 
it  was  hazardous  indeed  to  have  to  rest  on  the 
I^'aub.  Still,  it  must  be  done.  There  was  nothing 
flbe ;  and  on  the  political  officers  of  the  frontier,  more 
tbin  on  our  arms,  its  possibility  depended. 

It  was  under  these  delicate  circumstances  that 
Ifr.  Clerk  selected  Henry  Lawrence  to  go  to  Peshawur. 
Mtty  a  Governor-General's  Agent  would  not  have 
fibosen  him  for  the  service.  Of  all  the  Assistant- 
igents  on  the  border,  Lawrence  had  the  hottest 
emper.  But  in  good  truth  it  was  not  a  time  for 
lUqarm ;  and  Mr.  Clerk  judged  well  when  he  passed 


John  Beld  Becher,  now  Colonel  and  Companion  of  the 
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his  finger  over  his  arrow-heads  and  drew  the  Bhaipest 
from  his  qniyer : 

I  shall  send  you  (he  wrote  to  Lawrence  on  Sth  Deeembei 
1841)  some  brief  official  instructions  for  your  satis&etioii, 
bat  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  to  yon,  who  will 
anticipate  all  I  could  wish  you  to  do,  on  occasions  which, 
after  all,  must  be  dealt  wiUi  by  you  at  Peshawnr  as  thej 
arise.     And  it  is  because,  while  expecting  that  Maekeson*!* 
hands  will  be  foil  of  affairs  on  ahead,  I  feel  much  oonfidenee 
in  your  knowledge  of  the  Sikh  authorities — ^in  their  reUaim 
on  your  fair  dealing — in  your  experience  as  a  district  officer 
and  a  people's  protector, — and  in  your  activity  and  dediioD 
to  meet  emergencies  of  every  shape,  that  I  have  selected  JM 
to  proceed  for  the  present  to  Pesbawur. 

How  this  break-up  of  the  happy  little  home  at 
Ferozepoor  was  borne  by  Henry  Lawrence  and  his 
wife,  and  how  every  English  home  in  Lidia  was 
mourning  for  relatives  or  friends,  killed  or  captive  in 
Afghanistan,  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
letters : — 

From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Haybs. 

Decani  ISCA,  1841.    Smk^. 

.  .  .  We  bave  just  been  going  over  our  marriage  levt 
and  prayers,  and  feel  how  far  above  all  we  conid  imagiiie 
when  we  first  repeated  them  have  been  the  blessings  of  oar 
lot  .  .  • 

It  was  on  the  12th  November  that  I  retomed  to 
poor  and  found  my  Henry  in  his  full  tide  of  eold-i 
business.  I  was  indeed  thankful  to  be  once  more  with  huii 
for  though  we  bad  no  definite  prospect  of  long  BepaiatWi 
yet  we  have  long  felt  its  probability.  One  hapfij,  noil 
happy  month  have  we  since  passed;  externally  with  • 
load  to  do  and  think  of ;  but  with  that  homefelt  hiypiaMi 

»  Mijor  F.  Mackeson  wmt  at  thia  time  oar  Political  Agnt  al 
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tint  nothing  external  can  affect,  and  that  makes  us  feel  all 
ealm  tnd  peace  as  soon  as  we  have  got  rid  of  '^  the  outside 
litrbtrians/'  and  are  in  the  quiet  of  our  own  chamber.  It  is 
Bot  easy,  darling  Lettice,  to  give  up  this  entire  enjoyment  of 
being  together,  to  have  Henry  in  a  place  where  I  cannot  go 
to  him,  and  myself  left  to  count  the  lonely  days  and  hours. 
Yet  in  truth,  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  hold  him  back,  for  his 
peeence  will  probably  be  most  useful.  He  will  be  in  a 
raponaible  and  arduous  post,  but  one  to  which  he  is  fully 
ttittl,  and  he  will  be  in  the  way  of  helping  our  friends  who 
biTB  been  so  sorely  put  to  it  in  Afghanistan.  The  change, 
too,  from  office  work  and  the  petty  but  incessant  demands 
on  his  time  and  thoughts,  to  larger  concerns  of  more  exciting 
interest,  wiU,  I  think,  be  useful  to  him.  Above  all,  he  is 
ping  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  where  the  blessing  of  Ood  will 
be  apon  him ;  and  He  who  brought  us  together  and  has 
blesied  OS  so  largely,  can,  in  His  own  time,  re-unite  us. 
Erety  dark  cloud  we  haye  had  has  been  so  mercifully  dis- 
persed or  has  brought  us  such  blessings,  that  we  cannot  now 
b«t  leaye  the  future  with  our  kind  and  wise  Father. 

From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mbs.  Hayes. 

FerozepooTt  January  9tA,  1842. 

•  .  .  Oh,  darling  Lettice,  I  would  not  draw  down  God's 
pleasure  by  slighting  His  mercies,  but  this  is  a  sore,  sore 
diidpline  that  He  now  sees  we  require — this  terrible  sepa- 
ntfon.  I  suppose  when  we  are  together  we  are  too  happy  for 
nM^tals ;  each  year  more  and  more  so ;  and  we  require  thus 
fe  be  brought  back  to  the  fountain  of  good  by  the  stream 
being  cheeked.  And,  indeed,  I  could  not  have  wished  to 
bold  my  Henry  back.  Three  years  ago,  when  he  did  not 
fioeeed  with  tiie  army,  he  set  aside  all  his  own  feelings  of 
iiqipointment,  to  enter  into  my  joy  at  the  arrangement ; 
ttd  DOW  I  would  fiadn  set  aside  my  own  selfish  regret  when 
he  is  going  on  a  service  so  much  after  his  own  dear  heart. 
bdfied,  now  we  haye  so  near  and  dear  a  stake  in  that  country, 
I  only  wish  that  I  was  a  man  that  I  might  go  too.  .  .  . 
How  little  can  we  guess  the  shape  in  which  blessings  are  to 
ttn&e.    Since  we  were  called  on  to  part  with  our  daughter. 
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to  send  her  home  a  little  before  onrselyes,  we  have  been  mon 
thoronghlT  happy  than  ever. — I  have  now  the  foil  knowledge 
that  mv  own  hosband  is  the  faithfol  and  humble  servant  rfUt 
God  and  Sayioor — that  the  heart  which  was  always  so  foil  o( 
eTerr  right  feeling  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  is  tin 
brought  home  to  his  Maker.  Yon  know  how  lowly  Hemj 
thinks  of  himself;  how  he  shrinks  from  any  profession  tbat 
he  may  not  wholly  act  up  to ;  bat  I  would  you  could  see 
the  gentle,  humble  spirit  that  actuates  him ;  the  trolj 
Christian  temper  of  his  whole  mind.  Yes,  darling  sister, 
you  can  indeed  feel  that  he  is  your  brother  for  Eternity.  I 
say  this  to  you,  and  you  only ;  not  that  we  are  ashamed  of 
our  blessed  Master,  but  there  are  some  feelings  too  saered 
almost  to  be  put  in  words  for  any  but  our  Maker's  ear.  .  •  • 
Letters  from  Henry  to  the  8th,  when  he  was  well.  Still  no 
letters  from  George ;  but  things  look  yery  bad  at  CaboL 
We  only  hope  and  pray  that  our  troops  may  fall  back  OD 
Jellalabad.  .  .   • 

Wliat  a  picture  is  the  next  letter  of  the  state  of 
British  India  in  the  winter  of  1841-2.  How  it  linksinto 
the  wars  of  1857.  And  how  soon  we  forget  tbeOf 
all  one  after  another,  as  the  plagaes  of  Egypt  were 
forgotten. — 

From  Mas.  L.  to  Mbs.  Camebon. 

FerozepooTf  January  SSrtf,  1841 

.  .  .  The  papers  must  have  shown  you  the  fetffDl 
reverses  our  arms  hsTC  experienced  in  Afghanistan,  how  the 
whole  country  rose  against  us  as  one  man,  and  the  scenes  of 
blooil  that  have  been  enacted.  Oh !  Mary,  if  you  could  see 
the  woe  that  prevails ;  the  widows  and  fatherless,  and  those 
who  daily  expect  to  hear  they  are  such ;  the  sickening 
suspense  when  all  communication  is  interrupted  for  days,  ind 
then  the  anguish  when  a  brief  despatch  does  arriye,  eniune- 
rating  the  last  victims.  It  is  a  day  of  trouble  and  rebuke,  to 
whom  ean  we  look  for  succour  but  to  Thee,  O  Ood !  who,  far 
our  amit  art  justly  displeased  at  us  ?    You  cannot,  in  yoor 
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kni  of  peace,  conceiye  the  horrors  of  war.  Here,  on  the 
hntiery  there  is  bat  one  thought,  and  the  daily  passing  of 
hoops  and  ammunition,   devising  of  plans,  and  trying  to 

bectst  the  fate  of  those  dear  to  ns,  is  engrossing 

[  im  unfit  for  writing,  and  have  got  a  load  of  letters  to 
nwwer,  most  of  them  inquiries  about  husbands  and  brothers 
nd  sons,  of  whom  it  is  supposed  Henry  may  know  some- 
IkiDg,  all  to  be  answered  with  the  same  heart-withering  intel- 
tipnoe.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  shooting  arrows  in  every 
linetion 

But  see  how  the  wife  consoles  herself : — 
From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Hayes. 

FerozepooTf  February  Srd,  1 842. 

Tour  letter  from  Florence,  dearest  sister,  was  more  than 
ttoiUy  a  cordial  in  this  fearful  time  ;  and  I  like  to  write  to 
}oo,  for  you  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  can  write,  without 
Murtnint,  of  our  Henry ;  the  only  one  who  can  fully  estimate 
tbit  being  who  now,  in  absence,  fills  my  heart,  if  possible, 
Me  than  when  we  have  the  happiness  of  being  together. 

Yes,  Lettice  darling,  you  never  could  say  or  think  too 
fench  of  your  brother  and  my  husband.  Each  year  I  feel  but 
ginning  to  estimate  him,  and  there  is  such  simplicity  in  his 
goodness,  such  absence  of  efibrt,  or,  seemingly,  of  self-denial 
>o  all  be  does,  that  no  one  but  ourselves,  and  perhaps  mamma, 
^entands  the  beauty  of  his  character.  His  mind  is  like  a 
kxue,  in  which  the  commonest  vessels  are  of  gold,  and  their 
vdae  is  hardly  known  till  we  look  at  the  stuff  others  are 
Bide  of.  Darling  creature,  I  may  take  this  one  advantage  of 
^  absence  to  say  what  I  would  not  say  if  he  were  here :  I 
now  nothing  that  you  will  like  better  than  some  extracts 
rom  his  letters,  which  come  almost  daily  to  cheer  me. .  I  do 
ot  conceal  from  myself  that  he  is  in  danger,  but  I  can  trust 
im  with  his  Maker.  I  see  how  the  spirit  of  God  has  been 
work  in  his  soul,  consuming  the  small  alloy  of  humanity 
lere,  and  leading  a  heart,  already  so  noble  to  its  fellow- 
eatures,  into  subjection  to  the 'Gospel  of  Christ.  Can  we 
(ubt  that  He  who  has  begun  the  work  will  finish  it  ?     And 

18 
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that  the  duty  he  is  now  engaged  on  is  part  of  the  needfol 
training  for  the  immortal  part  ?  Oh !  the  blessedness  of  4« 
Gospel  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  !  •  •  •  Will  you  get  for  me, 
dearest  Lettice,  a  ring  with  a  seal,  the  device,  a  baUerfj 
rising  from  its  chrysalis,  and  the  motto,  "  Only  Bdint* 
(Luke  viii.  60.)  I  wish  it  a  swivel ;  and  on  the  other  aie 
L.  C.  L.,  Nov.  16th  1840.    August  1st  1841. 

These  were  the  datos  of  the  birth  and  deatb  of 
their  little  daughter  Letitia  Catherine. 

From  Mbs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Camebok. 

"  Kussowlee/"  June  2\it,  184t 

.    .    .   My  last  letter  to  you  was  written  in  Febmaiy,  m 
was,  I  think,  but  a  hurried  line.    I  will,  therefore,  go  back  to 
last  November  when  I  despatched  you  a  long  letter.    I  ^ 
then  just  returning  to  the  world  after  the  lovely  seclnsion  of 
this  dear  place  where  Henry  and  I  had  been  so  happy,  * 
unspeakably  happy  together  for  two  months.     He  left  me* 
October  and  I  followed  as  soon  as  it  was  cool  enoogh  to 
take  our  boy  safely  to  the  plains.    The  fearful  tragedy  ^ 
Afghanistan  was  then  commencing.     We  had  just  receitefl 
accounts  of  General  Sale's  repulse  and  subsequent  occupatiflO 
of  Jelhilabad.      WTien  Henry  met  me  at  the  boat,  on  n? 
return  to  Fcrozepoor,   my  first    question  was,    "  How  3o 
matters  go  on  in  Cabul  ?  "     "  As  badly  as  possible,"  ^wfi  W* 
reply  ;  and  those  words  do  indeed  sum  up  all  that  has  sinfl* 
happened.      We   found  ourselves  immediately  in  the  ^ 
vortex  of  the  tumult  that  was  going  on.     Henry,  of  course, 
wished  to  give  his  services  at  the  seat  of  the  disturbances,  ad' 
it  was  not  for  his  wife  to  say  no  ;  so  with  my  free  and  cordid 
assent  he  applied  to  be  sent  on.  The  month  that  followed seeiD^ 
like  a  year,  or  like  a  life  of  events  and  thoughts ;  the  \iXff^ 
ness  of  being  together  again — the  anguish  of  the  anticip***" 
parting — making  us  try  to  crowd  into  that  brief  space  all  tto 
love  and  confidence  of  a  life,  and  the  external  stir  seUom 
leaving  us  an  hour  to  oursc^lves.     Scarcely  a  night  that  we 
were  not  wakened   by  expresses,   bringing  news   of  fresh 
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1,  or  orders  to  expedite  reinforcements.  The  winding- 
ip  of  office  aoconnts,  the  despatch  of  troops  and  stores,  the 
flontinnal  arriyal  of  despatches  which  were  to  he  copied  and 
mt  on  to  half-a-dozen  different  officials  (all  the  while 
keeping  open-honse,  or  rather  tent^  for  the  crowds  of  officers 
nd  others  whom  the  commotion  brought  to  Ferozepoor),  and 
the  heart-breaking  indiyidoal  cases  of  distress  and  anxiety 
thit  came  before  as,  and  called  for  all  onr  sympathy ;  these 
are  Bome  of  the  elements  of  that  scene.  Nor  was  the  least 
trying  part  (to  me  at  least),  the  necessity  of  seeming  always 
the  same  ;  to  know  nothing,  think  nothing,  fear  nothing :  for 
in  the  absolute  whirlwind  of  reports  and  alarms,  every  one 
eune  to  as  for  tidings;  and  a  grave  look  or  inadvertent 
•qvession  gave  rise  to  some  strange  story.  We  were  sitting 
ift  taUe  with  Captains  Grey  and  Kepling  of  the  44th,  who  had 
jut  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  on  their  journey  from  Cabal 
(I  tee  the  account  has  appeared  in  the  English  papers),  with 
Kn.  Chant,  who  is  now  my  gaest  as  a  widow,  and  who  was 
than,  as  she  believed,  on  her  way  to  join  her  hasband,  and 
vith  a  great  many  others,  when  the  despatch  arrived 
Qnmmcing  the  murder  of  Sir  A.  Barnes,  and  the  fearful 
Qtent  of  the  insurrection.  Henry  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
bat  leiomed  immediately,  and  merely  gave  me  a  look  to  go 
into  the  next  room  ( Alick's  crying  soon  gave  me  an  excuse), 
there  I  found  the  letters  just  come,  with  his  directions  to 
npj  them.  I  made  the  requisite  copies,  and  left  all  ready, 
tterely  requiring  his  signature.  Strange  feeling  at  first  it 
vas,  to  copy  out  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded — people  we 
had  seen,  as  if  but  yesterday — And  to  dwell  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  death  and  destruction.  But  I  did  my  work  and 
returned  quietly  to  my  seat  at  the  table ;  there  to  play  the 
greeable  while  Henry  left  the  room,  sealed  and  sent  off  the 
^ters,  and  then  we  sat  with  our  guests  till  they  went,  and 
A  us  at  liberty  to  speak  to  each  other.  This  was  the  16th 
r  November,  the  anniversary  of  our  darUng  Letitia's  birth, 
id  I  give  it  as  just  one  scene  of  the  drama.    .    .    . 

It  was  a  relief  to  leave  Ferozepoor,  where  all  this  tumult 
as  going  on,  and  to  return  to  the  perfect  stillness  of  this 
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lovely  spot.  Here  I  came  in  April ;  and  here,  as  br  u  I 
know,  I  shall  remain  till  my  Henry  retnms,  if  it  plesse  6ol 
ever  to  send  that  hlessed  day.  As  to  the  horrors  of  Gtboli  '  | 
the  papers  mast  have  given  yon  more  than  enongh  of  them* 
I  send  yon  one  or  two  of  onr  Indian  papers,  to  give  yon  flonfl 
particulars.  The  earthquake  mentioned  in  one  threw  dovn 
the  house  in  which  Henry  was  living  at  Peshawur.  Jnsitf 
he  got  out  the  ceiling  fell  on  the  table  at  which  he  had  beea 
writing.  You  know  that  my  own  brother.  Captain  Marshal 
of  the  Shah's  service,  was  among  the  Cabul  victims.  Henij'a 
brother,  who  was  Military  Secretary  to  the  Envoy,  is  among 
the  prisoners.  They  have  been  so  far  preserved  by  a  Ptoth 
dence  little  less  wonderful  than  that  which  preserved  Danid 
among  the  lions,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  is  God's  will  jet  to 
deliver  them ;  but  this  is  our  only  hope.  They  are  in  tl» 
hands  of  infuriated  barbarians,  and  our  hands  are  tied,  as  inj 
advance  of  our  troops  to  their  rescue  would  probably  prodti* 
their  instant  murder.  Think  of  old  General  Sale,  who  flo 
bravely  defended  Jellalabad,  having  his  wife  and  dao^ter* 
and  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  his  grandchild,  among  the 
captives ;  and  what  must  he  feel,  within  a  few  marehes  of 
them,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  yet  uhable  to  move  a  fing^ 
in  their  behalf !  The  same  may  be  said  of  my  Henry  9sA 
his  brother  George.  Dearest  Mary,  my  letters  are  like  the 
roll  of  Ezekiel,  "  written  within  and  without,  lamentationi 
and  mourning  and  woe." 

The  circumstances  of  Captain  Marshall's  death 
are  in  themselves  an  epitome  of  the  bloody  retreat 
from  Cabul. 

Dr.  Brydon,  the  one  Englishman  who  reached 
Jellalabad,  related  them  afterwards  to  Henry  Lawrencei 
who  wrote  them  to  his  wife  (18th  July)  :— 

For  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  other  day  something  of  th^ 
particulars  of  poor  James'  end.  The  troops  halted  at  Jof 
dulluck,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  heights  above, 
and  annoyed  them  much.     At  this  time  there  were  few  of 
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Bone  of  the  Natiye  troops  remaining,  and  the  Europeans  were 
almost  a  rabble.  A  party  of  them,  howeyer,  yolonteered  to 
f»  op  and  dislodge  the  enemy,  and  James  offered  to  lead 
them. 

Tbeywenty  and  droye  off  the  enemy;  but  James  was 
ihot  from  behind  the  shoulder,  the  ball  going  into  his  breast. 

He  was  spitting  blood,  and  the  wound  was  probably 
morU].  Biydon  says  that  the  same  night,  when  the  troops 
agiin  moyed,  on  the  retreat,  he  led  the  horse  on  which 
James  rode  for  two  miles,  until,  near  the  barrier  that  Jiad 
been  raised  across  the  Jugdulluck  Pass,  the  enemy  rushed  in 
UDODg  them.  Brydon  was  knocked  down,  and  when  he  rose 
he  missed  James,  and  saw  him  no  more.  At  this  time  and 
ptaee  many  were  killed,  and  most  likely — nay,  almost  certainly 
— jonr  poor  brother.  After  he  was  wounded,  he  had  giyen 
Us  watch  and  a  locket  of  your  hair  to  young  Bird  (a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Bird,  of  Allahabad),  to  bring  to  me ;  but  Bird  was 
killed  Dot  many  miles  from  this  place. 

I  haye  heard  many  speak  of  James  in  high  terms  as  a 
good  and  gallant  soldier. 

What  an  amount  of  misery  this  Cabul  business  has 
caused,  yet  how  little  symptom  we  see  of  our  improving  by 
operience. 

The  same  dotage  in  every  department !  We  are  in  the 
Iiands  of  a  higher  and  wiser  One  than  ourselves.  If  it  be 
»ell  that  our  government  in  the  East  should  survive,  it  will 
io  so ;  but  assuredly  it  will  not  be  by  our  own  mightiness, 
by  oar  wisdom,  or  by  our  valour. 

Again,  on  the  3rd  August : — 

Bndon  just  now  incidentally  said  that  horseflesh  was  as 
ood  as  beef,  and  that  at  Jugdulluck  he,  James,  and  two 
tbers  grilled  and  ate  some  with  good  appetite.  Poor  James' 
.st  meal !  At  the  same  place,  one  of  the  camp-followers, 
Lo  had  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  was  making  chupatties,  and 
Ilinj^  them  at  ten  rupees  each.  What  a  picture  ! — The 
>rsefle8h,  and  the  avaricious  and  probably  starving  camp- 
Uowers ! 
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On  the  retreat,  the  Europeans  and  Sepoys  used  to  Uke 
blankets  and   clothes  from  camp-followers.      Brydon's  om 
escape,  even  during  the  last  ten  days,  was  a  miracle  of  mineles. 
With  his  sword  broken  he  defended  himself,  and  eTentnaQ} 
threw  the   handle  at  a  fellow.      He   had   no  piBtols ;  bat 
dropping  his  left  hand,  a  horseman  who  was  attacking  him 
thought  it  was  to  draw  out  a  pistol  from  the  holster,  and  rode 
off.     Brydon's  horse  was  shot  through  the  spine,  and  died 
the  day  after  hia  arrival. 

«  • 

Brave  must  have  been  the  heart  of  the  joong 
wife  and  mother  at  Kussowlee,  who — looking  some- 
times at  the  delicate  boy  in  her  lap,  sometimes  to  the 
little  tomb  visible  on  the  opposite  lull,  and  oftenest 
into  the  far  distance  where  her  brother  had  fallen  and 
her  husband  was — could  in  days  like  these  sing  thank- 
fully though  trembUngly  of  her  lot ! — 
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<^  And  wilt  thou  be  a  soldier's  bride, 
Girl  of  the  sunny  brow  ? 
Then  sit  thee  down  and  connt  the  cost 
Before  thou  take  the  vow  t 

*'  Say,  canst  thou  love  with  all  thy  soul. 
Being  thus  loved  again  ? 
Enjoy  no  happiness  apart  ? 
Together,  smile  at  pain  ? 

**  Then,  canst  thou  all  this  bliss  forego, 
And  bid  thy  heart  not  burst  ? 
See  all  thy  streams  of  pleasure  dried. 
And  bear  the  spirit's  thirst  ? 

**  Wilt  thou  a  lonely  pillow  press, 
Wet  with  thy  nightly  tears  ? 
Or  start  from  dreams  of  agony. 
To  sadder  waking  fears  ? 
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**  And  when  thy  child  np  towards  thee  lifts 
His  glad,  nnclonded  hrow, 
Will  not  his  qnestion  choke  thy  hreath  ? 
'  Where  is  my  Father  now  ? ' 

'*  And  then,  the  weary  day  to  watch 
For  tidings  from  afiir ; 
While  every  breath  of  Bamonr  breathes 
Captivity  and  War  I 

'*  Daily  to  feel  the  Sting  of  Death, 
Canst  then  thy  heart  inure  ? 
And  then — ^to  be  alone  on  Earth — 
All  this,  canst  thou  endure  ?  '* 

Her  lightsome  eye  was  dimmed  with  tearH, 

Her  lip  of  roses  quivered ; 
And  all  her  warm,  elastic  form 

With  transient  terror  shivered. 

T  was  but  a  moment — then  her  eye 
Shone  with  a  lustre  pure — 
**  Yes — I  will  be  a  soldier*s  bride ! 
And  in  Love's  strength  endure  I 

"  Distance  divides  not  wedded  hearts. 
Thought's  pinion  doth  not  tire. 
Nor  can  the  waterfloods  of  grief 
Quench  Love's  eternal  fire  t 

*'  It  is  not  for  a  sunny  hour 
I  plight  my  troth  to  his. 
It  is  not  on  Earth's  shifting  sand 
We  build  our  bower  of  bliss  I 

**  We  wed  not,  as  prepared  to  find 
The  cloudless  climes  of  fiction  ; 
But  look  for  storms  and  clouds  to  bring 
Our  Father's  benediction. 

*'  I  would  not,  for  all  present  joy 
My  absent  one  resign — 
No,  rather  let  me  wake  and  weep, 
And  feel  that  he  is  mine  f 
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**  The  hour  wiD  ecme  wlien  they  sludl  meet 
Souls  in  God'i  presenee  plighted — 
Ob  Euth — in  HeftTen — m  He  sees  best, 
Ther  BhdQ  be  re-muted ! 

•<  And  ecek'st  thou  then  bj  thon^ts  of  woe 
From  hope  like  tkU  to  scare  me  ? 
Ko— gkdlj  win  I  ehooee  mj  path. 
And  for  the  stonn  prepare  me !  *' 

God  prosper  thee,  thon  noble  girl, 
And  be  thy  guard  and  guide  1 

— ^Bnt,  let  no  fainter  heart  resolre 
To  be  a  soldier's  bride  I 


-1842. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

1842. 

ION    IN     AFOHAinSTAM    AFTEB    THE   CaBUL    DiSASTEBS 

(TEBS    ON    BOTH    BiDES — ^Lo88   OF  GhUZNEE DEFENCE    OF 

it-i-Ghilzte,  Candahab,  and  Jeualabad  —  Pabaltsis 
IE  Indian  Goyebnment  at  thigi  Gbisis — ^Mb.  Geoboe 

:    SENDS    FOBWABD    ReINFOBCEMENTS   TO    PeSHAWUB,    AND 

I  Lawbence  with  them  — The  Commandeb-in-Chief 
ws  foub  Guns  fbom  the  Bikhs — Sketch  of  Genebal 
.bile — ^Bbioadieb  Wild's  Difficulties  at  Pebhawub — 
[CAL  Sebvices  of  Captains  Mackeson  and  Lawbence — 
rous  Conduct  of  th?  Sixty-foubth  Native  Infantby — 
IxAMPLE  of  the  Sikh  Tboops — ^Wild's  Failube  to  Fobce 
Chtbeb  Pass — Abandonment  of  Ali  Musjid — Mobe 
•8  sent  to  Peshawub,  and  Genebal  Pollock  appointed 
icMAND — ^The  Difficulties  he  found  at  Peshawub,  and 
unted  —  How    Henbt  Lawbence   helped   him  —  The 

hesitate  to   aid   the  English  ;  but   yield  to   the 

UBE  OF  Mb.  G.  Clebk — Cub  own  Sepoys  unwilling  to 

Cabul — Lawbence  bepboyed  by  Goyebnment  fob  his 

Speaking — Offebs  to  besign  his  Political  Post,  and 

AS    A    SOLDIEB SUNDAY    LeTTEBS   TO   HIS    SON    AlICK 

Love,    and  Public  Duty — Pollock  to  Advance  to- 
►w. 

1 1842,  after  three  years  fighting — ^not  fighting 
omacy — ^the  war  in  Afghanistan  had  come  to 

British  army  of  occupation  at  Cabul  had  been 
ut  like  sheep,  and  slaughtered  between  the 
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capital  and  Jellalabad.  The  British  General  and  a 
handful  of  officers,  ladies,  and  children,  were  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans. 

Ameer  Dost  Mahommud  Khan,  with  his  wives  and 
many  of  his  children,  were  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

Our  puppet,  Shah  Shoojah,  was  still  allowed  to 
hve,  and  sit  on  the  throne  for  three  -months,  till  it  was 
convenient  to  supplant  him,  when  be  was  killed  from 
an  ambush  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  by  his  subjects. 

Ghuznee — that  celebrated  fortress,  of  which  the 
storm,  in  July  1839,  had  been  declared  by  Sir  John 
Keane^  *'  one  of  the  most  brilhant  acts  it  had  ever 
been  his  lot  to  witness  during  his  service  of  forty-five 
years,"  and  which  mainly  gave  that  general  a  peerage 
and  a  pension  of  2,000/.  a  year  for  two  generations 
— was  given  up  in  March  as  tamely  as  Cabul  was 
evacuated  in  January. 

The  heroism  of  a  boy-subaltern  could  only  flash 
scorn  on  the  surrender.  * 

Three  posts  alone  were  still  held  as  Englishmen 
should  hold  them,  Khilat-i-Ghilzye,  Candahar,  and 
Jellalabad. 

The  fort  of  Khilat-i-Ghilzye  which  sentinels  the 
road  between  Ghuznee  and  Candahar,  with  a  garrison 
of  900   Sepoys  and   50   Europeans,   conmianded  by 


1  In  his  Despatch  of  24th  July  1839. 

'  **  Nicholson,  then  quite  a  stripling,  when  the  enemy  entered  Ghi»n*» 
drove  them  thrice  back  beyond  the  walls  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  befaR^'' 
would  listen  to  the  order  given  him  to  make  his  company  lay  down  tlKir 
arms.  He  at  length  obeyed,  gave  up  his  sword  with  bitter  tears,  and  tccoBi' 
ponied  his  comrades  to  an  almost  hopeless  imprisonment." — (Rattrat  ;  qnoi«^ 
by  Kaye.)  This  is  the  first  the  world  hcanl  of  John  Nicholson,  who  fifteen 
years  later,  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1867,  stormed  Delhi,  and  fell  in  accflO- 
pliihing  the  most  desperate  feat  of  arms  of  that  most  desperate  war. 
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StptaiD  J.  Halket  Craigie,  and  ''  political  "-ed  by 
ient.  Leech,  held  oat  all  winter,  and  repnlsed  an 
■uilt  of  6,000  A^hans  on  the  21st  May. 

Five  days  later  these  determined  men  were  relieved 
f  a  brigade  from  Candahar  and  withdrew,  after  dis- 
lantling  the  fort. 

Candahar,  the  castle-gate  of  Afghanistan,  on  the 
i&  of  Sindh,  was  happily  in  the  keeping  of  as 
9w>lQte,  self-reliant,  and  obstinate  a  soldier  as  the 
iidian  army  ever  produced— Major-General  Nott. 

With  him,  in  charge  of  the  political  affairs,  was 
he  gifted  Henry  Rawlinson,  then  nnknown  to  fame, 
«t  recognized  by  all  in  the  Candahar  force  as  a 
Qtn  of  both  mind  and  courage,  whose  counsels 
■d  sword  were  alike  forward  for  the  honour  of  his 
oantry. 

Kott  had  under  his  command  a  good  division  of 
troops  of  all  arms,  chiefly  natives ;  and  whenever  the 
l^^faan  tribes  gathered  to  attack  him  he  marched 
pomptly  out,  thrashed  them,  and  marched  back 
igiun! 

\NTien  the  letter  of  General  Elphinstone  and  Major 
Pottinger,  dated  Cabul,  25th  December  1841,  ordering 
Nott  to  evacuate  Candahar,  reached  him  at  length  on 
21*  Februarj'  1842,  he  simply  declined  to  obey  it, 
on  the  manly  ground  that  the  writers  were  not  free 
•gents. ' 


'  It  is  oaly  just  to  the  memory  of  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  was  as 
*K)liite  a  man  as  erer  lived,  to  state,  that  thoagfa  he  gcneroaslj  afiSxed  his 
xoe  to  fHphinAtone's  letter,  he  took  the  same  view  as  both  GreDcral  Nott  at 
^iDdahar  and  General  Sale  at  Jellalabad  ;  and  maintained  that  General 
2phiii9toae  "  had  no  right  to  order  other  commanding  officers  to  give  np  the 
IMS  o-ulided  to  them." 

On  ALic&aghtcn*s  death,  the  garrison  at  Cabal  (and  this  shows  how  help- 
is  nuiitary  commanders  for  the  most  part  are,  in  India,  without  a  political 
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In  short  he  maintained  his  post,  and  the  honour 
of  England,  against  all  comers,  disasters,  and  db- 
cooragements,  and  sternly  awaited  the  orders  of  bis 
Glovemment. 

With  equal  fortune  Jellalahad,  the  castle-gate  of 
Afghanistan  on  the  side  of  Pcshawnr,  which  opens  oi 
shuts  the  Ehyber  Pass,  as  Candahar  does  the  Bolan, 
had  fallen  into  the  keeping  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  i 
Doble  staff  of  officers. 

Early  in  October  Afghanistan  had  seemed  so  qniet 
that  Side's  brigade  was  under  orders  to  return  to 
India.  Before  it  could  move  out  of  the  capital  the 
Eastern  Ghilzyes  had  begun  the  insurrection,  and 
blocked  the  passes  between  Cabul  and  JeUalabad. 
Still  it  seemed  nothing  to  Macnaghten  or  to  Barnes, 
and  Sale  was  merely  ordered  to  clear  the  passes  on  his 
homeward  way.  He  did  clear  them.  He  fought  a 
passage  through  those  dreadful  defiles,  which,  three 
months  later,  proved  the  shambles  of  the  Cabul  force. 
But  as  waves  reunite  behind  the  ship  that  cleft  them, 
the  Afghans  closed  in  upon  Sale's  rear,  and  reoccnpied 
the  passes.  The  communication  with  India  was  not 
restored,  and  the  British  force  at  the  capital  was 
diminished.  The  insurrection  broke  out  at  Cabnl(ai 
the  2nd  of  November,  and  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
and  General  Elphinstone  ordered  Sale  to  return  to 
Cabul  *'  at  all  risks,"  but  it  was  too  late  ;  **  the  whok 


oflicer  accompanying  their  force)  tamed    to  Pottingcr,  thongfa  rick  witf 
wounds,  *<  as  the  only  man  fitted  to  take  the  Envoy's  place." 

They  installed  him  as  their  negotiator  with  the  enemy.  He  **  stood  ^ 
manfully  in  council  and  declared  that  it  now  became  the  leaden  of  the  Briti* 
army  cither  to  fling  themselves  into  the  Bala  Hissar,  or  to  fight  their  w^ 
dovm  to  JeUalabad.  But  the  military  chiefs  clung  to  the  old  idea  of  c»pital»' 
tion,  and  detcmiined  to  cast  themselves  on  the  men*y  of  the  Afghan  Sirf*'* 
"  Under  these  circumstances,"  says  Pottinj^cr,  "  seeing  I  could  do  notluBJ*' 
contjcnted." — {See  Kayi/h  HUtun/,  BcK)k  V.  Chap,  viii.) 
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onntry  was  in  arms ;"  *  and  Sale  probably  judged  well 
hat  the  best  service  he  conld  now  render  to  the  Cabul 
oree  or  the  Goyemment  of  India,  was  to  press  on  and 
ieise  Jellalabad. 

From  that  13th  November  1842,  the  story  of  the 
le&nce  of  Jellalabad  is  one  that  Englishmen  in  India 
lod  the  Native  soldiery  alike  delight  to  dwell  upon. 
ETery  adverse  condition  of  the  garrison  at  Cabul  was 
present  here — a  warlike  people  in  insurrection,  inde- 
fensible defences,  and  supplies  cut  ofif.  At  Cabul  there 
was  more  show,  but  there  was  also  more  of  the  sinews 
of  war,  treasure,  guns,  and  abundant  magazines.  The 
leal  difference  was  this :  at  Cabul  there  was  a  decrepit 
general,  an  insubordinate  second  in  command,  divided 
counsels,  and,  of  course,  panic-stricken  troops,  both 
white  and  black,  who  would  not  fight ;  while  at 
Jellalabad  was  a  general,  not  very  scientific  truly, 
nor,  like  Nott  at  Candahar,  able  to  bear  respon- 
sibility alone,  but  vigorous  and  effective,  with  all 
lie  fire,  if  not  the  youthful  spring  which  leaped  the 
Btockade  in  Burmah  eighteen  years  before,  at  the  head 
of  bis  company,  of  whom  the  men  of  the  13th,  when 
l^-pressed  in  fight,  were  wont  to  say,  *'  Bob  got  us 
in  and  Bob  will  get  us  out ! ''  * 


*  General  Sale  to  General  £I|jhiD8tone,  15th  November  1841. 

Of  oooTM  it  will  always  reroain  a  moot  point  whether  Sole  conld  have 
ttviied  or  not ;  and  if  he  had  retorned,  whether  it  woald  have  saved  the 
^  force.  From  Sale's  own  account  it  is  probable  he  could  not  have 
BtBned  in  a  state  of  efficiency  \  but  there  were  at  least  two  men  with  Sa]e*s 
vi^vde  who  woald  have  made  all  the  difference :  one — Henry  Ilavelock — wlio 
^d  hsTO  recalled  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  poor  Elphinstonc^s  sobordi- 
^  if  mortal  man  coold  do  it ;  the  other — George  Broadfoot — who,  in  the 
ut  iwort,  woald  have  dared  to  supply  the  army  with  a  leader. 

*  The  author  had  this  from  the  old  officers  of  his  corps,  the  Ist  Benpil 
4n)))ean  Regiment,  which  had  been  brigaded  with  the  13th  Light  Infantry', 
<  the  storm  of  Ghoznee,  and  elsewhere. 
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Instead  of  jealous  or  weak  subordinates,  Sai 
the  support  of  a  knot  of  soldiers  of  no  common 
His  Europeans  were  headed  by  Dennie;  his  I 
by  Monteath.  Abbott,  Backhouse,  Dawes,  wei 
his  guns ;  Mayne  with  his  Cavalry ;  George  Mac{ 
was  his  political  officer ;  George  Broadfoot  hii 
neer;  and  Henry  Havelock  was  one  of  his 
Some  of  these  men,  singly,  would  have  ma< 
garrison  "  illustrious ;  "  and  we  read  without  s 
that,  united,  they  overcame  all  difficulties. 

They,  too,  had  their  moments  of  mortal  wei 
their  *' councils  of  war,"  and  their  divisions 
parties  for  capitulation,  and  their  parties  fo 
surrender ;  "  ^  but  we  know  what  they  did.     0 

^  "  Major  Macgrec:or  is  an  historical  character  as  the  defendei 
Robert  Sale,  of  Jellalabad.  Bat  I  may  here  observe  that  he  if 
noticed  by  Grcneral  Sale  and  other  commanders  for  his  serving  at  I 
for  his  feeding  the  troops,  and  gaining  information.  His  spirit  ner 
at  Jellalabad,  and  cheerful  and  modest,  he  deserves  more  honour  tl 
yet  gained ;  though  decorated  with  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath, 

a  Lieutenant  of  Artillery It  is  hardly  over-estimating  their  ^ 

wo  assign,  under  Providence,  the  safety  of  Jellalabad,  Candahar,  ai 
Ghilzye,  as  much  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Macgregor,  Rawli 
Leech,  as  to  the  bravery  of  their  garrisons." — (Henrt  Lawkxi 
Defence  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and  the  Political  Officers  in  Afg 

This  "  Major  Macgregor  **  is  now  Major-General  Sir  George  3 

Iv.Co.I. 

7  Among  Sir  Ilciir}'  Lawrence's  pai)ers  arc  some  deeply  inter 
private  memoranda  of  the  defence  of  Jellalabad,  and  the  councils  ol 
during  its  course,  drawn  up  by  the  lamented  George  Broadfoot,  tc 
large  a  share  in  that  memorable  defence  was  due.  One  or  two  ex< 
perhaps  be  pennittcd,  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  sentiments  they  expi 

(I.)  " .  .  .  .  Discussed  the  obedience  due  to  a  superior  ofliocr  n 
free  agent.  I  held  none  was  due  by  those  themselves  free ;— that 
reduced  to  capitulation  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  only  entitled  to 
those  in  the  same  dilemma  with  himself.  The  discussion  arose  fro 
Sale  being  ordered  by  General  Elphinstone  to  surrender  Jeliahibad.' 
.  (".)  **  I  had  urged  that  we  had  only  a  right  to  save  the  troo] 
doing  was  more  useful  to  the  State  than  risking  their  lo-s ;  which  i 
our  ^^^^'  I  denied  also  that  our  service  was  a  mere  cora}>act  wit! 
ment,  w^ch  failure  in  the  latter  to  support  us  cancelled  ;  but  raaint 
it  waa  a  duty  to  our  country  which  we  could  not  decline,  however  tl 
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rations  they  raised  formidable  works  in  the  face  of  a 
besieging  army:  and  when  an  earthquake  levelled 
them  just  as  thJy  were  fimshed.  began  ^ain  with  the 
pickaxe  and  shovel  as  soon  as  the  last  shock  ceased , 
and  raised  the  works  afresh.  They  supphed  them- 
8el?e8  with  food  in  a  hostile  country  by  diplomacy  and 
arms.  When  ordered  by  weaker  English  hearts  to 
rarrender  to  the  Afghans,  they  refused  to  do  it  for 
sheer  honour  and  love  of  country ;  and  at  the  des- 
perate last — when  the  bloody  patriot  Mahommud  Akbar 
Klian,  with  the  best  chivalry  of  Afghanistan,  drew  his 
siege  tighter  and  tighter  round  the  walls,  and  still  no 
succour  came  from  India — succoured  themselves,  as 
Elphinstone  and  his  army  might  have  done  at  Cabul, 
by  sallying  out  to  battle  against  '' fearful  odds"  and 
tearing  victory  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  destruction. 

Truly  these  doings  at  Jellalabad  and  Candahar  arc 
most  comforting  pages,  to  us  who  have  come  after,  in 
the  humiliating  history  of  the  Afghan  war  ;  and  we 
can  never  read  them  without  honouring  afresh  the 
names  of  those  true  Enghsh  soldiers,  Sir  William  Nott, 
Sir  Bobert  Sale,  and  all  who  helped  them  to  do 
their  duty. 

What  concerns  us  in  this  chapter  of  Henry  Law- 
rence's life  is  to  see  how  the  rulers  of  British  India 
inet  their  reverses  in  Afghanistan;  what  measures 
they  took  to  relieve  the  brave  garrisons  of  Candahar 


•■ttt  (which  I  admitted  usually  reprcuentc*!  onr  couiitn*)  might  treat  ns.  .  .  . 
The  nntiftn  of  duty  to  coimfry,  however,  rather  than  compact  with  *  Govemor- 
(>ciieral  in  Oiuncil/  should  be  made  more  familiar  to  onr  officers  and  men." 

(in.)  **  I  maintained  that  we  conid  hold  oat  even  till  relieved  by  Can- 
^v;  in  fact  for  any  time  we  liked;  could  cohmise  if  ve  liked;  .  .  .  . 
£oi;Uiui  will  hold  her  place  while  she  has  sons  like  these,  who  in  the  darkest 
ho<ir,lKf«t  by  enemies,  and  seemingly  deserted  by  friends,  *  never  despair  of 
^tvpablic,*  or  give  way  to  self,  bnt  ask  themselves  one  (question,  '  What  is 
't^Tund  for  the  hononr  of  onr  country  ? 


♦  i» 
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and  Jellalabad ;  what  efforts  they  made  to  rescue  thdr 
captive  countrymen  and  women  from  Afghan  prisons; 
what  to  retrieve  the  military  reputation  of  the  English 
in  Asia;  and  what  share  Henry  Lawrence  took  in 
these  events. 

We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that  Lord  Anckland, 
at  the  first  news  of  the  insurrection,  was  too  paralysed 
to  act,  and  that  the  Governor-General's  agent,  Mr. 
George  Clerk,  had  taken  on  himself  to  move  fonr 
regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  under  command  of 
Brigadier  Wild,  from  the  Sutlej  river,  which  ¥»8 
then  the  British  North-west  frontier ;  with  ordeis  to 
push  across  the  Sikh  country  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
Peshawur,  the  border  out-post  of  the  Punjaub,  between 
which  and  our  garrison  at  Jellalabad,  lay  the  long  and 
dreaded  Khyber  Pass. 

With  this  brigade  Mr.  Clerk  sent  his  assistant, 
Henry  Lawrence,  to  communicate  with  the  Sikh 
authorities  on  the  march,  and  ultimately  to  remain  at 
Peshawur  to  help  the  Political  Agent  there.  Major 
Mackeson,  in  the  Stirling  work  that  was  approaching. 

He  left  Ferozepoor  on  the  16th  December  1841, 
and  reached  Peshawur  on  the  28th.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  17th  December,  he  gives  this 
picture  of  the  Sikh  country  under  its  warlike  but 
barbarous  Native  rulers  : — 

Except  in  the  low  land  below  Kussoor,  and  again  for  three 
miles  on  each  side  of  Surrukpoor,  there  is  little  or  no  culti- 
vation. From  Kussoor  to  Choong  and  Bangerpoor  is  a  wild 
waste,  .  .  ,  and  on  this  side  the  Ravi  the  country  is  covered 
vnih  coarse  grass ;  and  throughout  the  seventy  miles  I  haw 
travelled  during  the  last  two  days,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  inhabitants ;  seeing  very  few 
people  m  or  about  the  thinly  scattered  viUages,  and  meetiflg 
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itli  scarcelj  a  trayeller  on  the  road.  Road  there  is  none ; 
•  guides  take  us  from  viUage  to  villagey  and  thereby  add  a 
ib  or  two  at  least  to  every  stage ;  if  they  do  not  entirely 
■lead,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  with  oar  party. 

And,  again,  on  24th  December,  at  Manikiala: 
With  little  exception,  I  have  fonnd  the  conntry 
iMk  desolate." 

Who  that  knows  the  Pnnjanb  nnder  British  mle, 
I  wide-spread  cnltiyation,  its  irrigating  canals,  its 
giBtored  proprietorship  of  every  yard  of  land,  its 
iftwed  population,  its  system  of  good  roads,  and 
railroads,  and  the  busy  traffic  that  pours  itself 
them,  conld  recognize  that  picture  of  1841  ? 
ittle  did  Henry  Lawrence  think,  as  he  marked  the 
•olmtion  through  which  he  marched,  that  he  was 
itj  making  notes  of  evils  which  he  himself  would 
Kf6  to  grapple  with  in  four  short  years. 

The  worst  of  the  Cabul  news  had  not  yet  reached 
Briuiwor ;  indeed,  had  not  yet  happened.  Sir  William 
lacnaghten  was  murdered  on  23rd  December;  and 
«neral  Elphinstone  retreated  from  Cabul  under  terms 
r  capitulation  on  6th  January  1842. 

On  28th  December,  Lawrence  wrote  to  his  wife  : 

Arrived  all  safe  at  Peshawur,  and  am  glad  to  find 

l&ngs  not  $0  bad  as  I  expected.     No  news  from  Cabul 

«yond  the  9th ;  but  there  seems  a  hope  that  our 

Mple  went  from  the  cantonment  to  the  Bala  Hissar, 

Dstead  of  surrendering,  and  that  they  can  command 

he  city  from  it,  and  thereby  command  provisions." 

i^p  to  this  time  it  was  Lord  Auckland's  view  that  any 

reinforcements  sent  from   India   should   only  be  to 

lecore   Sale  at  Jellalabad,    not  to    encounter    new 

lizards  for  the  re-conquest  of  Cabul ;  and  that,  for 

his  limited  object,  which,  in  other  words,  was  merely 

19 
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to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  snrviyors  of  the  CM 
force,  *'  one  brigade,  with  artillery,  and  with  the 
of  the  Sikhs,  should  be  sufficient/' 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  by  the 
of  India  in  this  Cabul  war  without  bearing  the 
of  infatuation.    The  Governor- General  would  conftsil 
the  Afghan  nation  in  arms  against  the  Biitishi 
"  one  brigade,  with  artillery,"  and  the  aid  of 
foreign  power.     And  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  the 
mander-in-Chief,  whose  barest  duty  it  was  to  see 
this  inadequate  force  was,   at  all  events,  com| 
despatched  with  Wild's  brigade  some  foo 
who  happened  to  be  on  their  way  to  AfghanistaB 
reUeve  another  company ;  but  sent  no  guns  with 
'*  His  Excellency  is  not  aware  "    (wrote  the 
quarter  Staff  to  Brigadier  Wild)  '^  of  any 
likely  to  prevent  your  being  accommodated  bj 
Sikh  Govemor^General,  Avitabile,  with  four  or 
pieces ;  and  you  will  solicit  such  aid,  when 
through  Captain  Mackeson."® 

To  this  pass  had  the  English  in  India  now 
To  succour  their  armies  in  Afghanistan,  they  mni' 
borrow  four  guns  from  a  neighbour.    No  wonder  Ai . 
neighbour  thought  it  quite  safe  to  decline  the  loMi 
Not  only  were  the  Sikh  authorities  lukewarm,  bqt  Ai 
very  gunners  demurred    to   giving   up    their  goi 
Already  was  springing  up  in  the  formidable  Sikh  $aaKJ 
an  impatience  of  that  British  alliance  which  the  4^ 
sighted  Runjeet  Sing  had  so  sedulously  cemented,  ail  - 
a  vision  of  one  day  meeting  us  in  arms,  and  enthrooag 
the  victorious  faith   of  Gooroo  Govind   at  imperill 
Delhi.     Our  military  reverses  in  A^hanistan  hai 


•  Kaye,  Book  VI.  Chap.  iiL 
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added  fael  to  these  feelings ;  and  if  the  aid  that  Lord 
Auckland  now  looked  for  from  the  Sikhs  was  to  be 
rendered  at  aU,  it  must  clearly  be  forced  upon  the 
Sikh  army  by  the  Sikh  government  at  a  great  expense 
of  popnlajity. 

Few  diplomatists  except  Mr.  George  Clerk,  who 
hid  acquired  inmiense  personal  influence  at  the  court 
of  Lahore,  could  haye  obtained  even  a  show  of  co- 
operation. 

Reluctantly,  at  his  instance,  Maharajah  Sher  Sing 
moTed  5,000  men,  under  Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  from 
Hazara  to  Peshawur,  and  General  Avitabile  was 
tttihoiised  to  lend  the  guns  which  we  required. 

Ayitabile  was  an  Italian,  one  of  several  Italian  and 
French  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  at  different  times 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  had  left  the  ill-paid  and 
(ledining  Persian  service,  and,  making  their  way  at 
great  hazard  across  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  offered 
their  swords  and  knowledge  of  European  warfare  to 
Bonjeet  Sing,  the  monarch  of  a  new  and  vigorous 
nee,  whose  destiny  it  might  yet  be  to  contend  with 
the  English  for  empire  in  India,  and  open  careers  of 
ifanost  limitless  ambition.  Bunjeet  Sing  had  heard 
enough  about  '^  the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sove- 
wgn  of  France,"^  between   1809   and    1815,    and 

*  b  a  nota  to  Henry  Lawrence's  Advtnturer  in  the  Punjaub  (chap.  i.)>  ^^ 
MM,  from  Prineep*8  Life  of  Runjeet  Sing  (p.  132),  the  original  French 
•ddxeiaed  by  MM.  Ventnra  and  Allard  to  Mahangah  Raoject  Sing, 
twHng  emplojiiient  at  hi»  coart    After  premising  that,  "  Fame,  which 
kid  tone  the  name  of  the  King  of  Lahore  as  far  even  as  our  abode,  said 
mA^  in   oompariaon  of  what  we  have  teen  ;    everything  aronnd  joxa 
Ifiiwij  ii  gnAt»  and  worthy  of  a  sovereign  who  aspires  to  immorUlity,"  &c., 
••  witot  inqidra  "  whether  we  can  render  you  any  service  by  our  knowledge 
fa  the  nt  of  war,  acquired  aa  superior  officers,  under  the  immediate  command 
«*  As  Qmt  Niqwleoa  Bonaparte,.  Sovereign  of  France."      Lawrence  says 
^  "this  addiMi  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  Qneen  of  Sheba  to 
SqIcnboil 


i  HL  :t»£-4   KDt  i 
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poken  of  by  the  A^han  population  with  the  admira- 
ion  of  a  troop  of  jackals  for  a  tiger.  To  do  him 
ostice,  though  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  would  serve 
08  ends,  he  did  much  good.  He  had  the  Parisian 
ttte  of  Haussmann  for  improving  a  capital ;  knocked 
bin  crooked  streets  and  created  broad  thoroughfares 
i&d  squares  shaded  with  trees,  and  established  a 
lioroiighly  continental  system  of  police,  which  made 
imnan  life  a  little  safe,  even  after  dark^  in  the  city  of 
PeBhawur. 

hi  the  valley  itself,  though  he  never  dared  to  ride 
out  in  it  without  an  escort  of  many  hundred  soldiers, 
he  yet  developed  cultivation,  and  by  dint  of  hanging, 
pot  down  much  crime,  though  he  cared  little  whether 
those  he  hanged  were  the  right  parties  or  the  wrong  : 
BDongh  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  clan  as  the 
D&nders. " 

During  several  years  of  such  government,  Avitabile, 
riiile  keeping  the  Sikh  court  in  good  humour  by 
(<BgQlar  remittances  of  revenue,  had  secretly  amassed 
peat  wealth  for  himself;  and  at  the  time  we  are 
peaking  of  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  get  leave  to 
riat  Europe  and  convey  his  hoards  out  of  the  Punjaub. 
h  the  English,  and  their  difficulties  in  Afghanistan, 
l^now  discerned  the  outlet  of  which  he  was  in  search. 


^  Ltwicnee,  who  was  an  eje-witnees  of  Aritabile's  proceedings,  thas 
9^  of  them  in  a  notb  to  chapter  ii.  of  his  Adventurer  in  the  Punjaub : 
'AH  that  can  be  laid  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  has  savages  to  deal  with ; — hot 
^  ihoiild  he  deal  with  them  as  a  savage  ?  He  might  be  as  energetic  and 
s  mmmMTj  as  he  pleased,  and  no  one  conld  object  to  his  dealing  with  a 
**!•■  people  in  snch  manner  as  wonld  restrain  them  in  their  practices ;  bat 
*  Bight  spare  na  the  scenes  that  so  frequently  occor  in  the  streets  of 
^ihwiu,  eqoaUj  revolting  to  hnmanitj  and  decency."  In  sending  this  note 
0  Hn.  Ifc  (as  was  his  wont),  to  be  polUhed  for  the  press,  he  thas  excuses  its 
ifenne  mildness:— ** Remember,  in  the  sketch  of  Avitabile,  that  I  hare 
■tea  of  his  salt,  and  that  ho  has  been  civil  to  me.  We  must  therefore,  in 
dliag  the  troth,  do  so  in  mercy."— (February  25th,  1842.) 
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On  the  British  officers  passing  throngh  Pedumn 
layished  hospitality  till  the  whole  army  rang  in& 
praise ;  and  to  the  British  Commissariat  and 
Departments  he  was  always  ready  to  lend  nuMMj 
exchange  for  bills  on  the  Indian  Treasury- 
but  certain  process,  which,  before  the  close  of  the 
had  placed  all  his  gains  beyond  the  clntehes  of 
Sikh  GoYemmenty  which  had  an  awkward 
nsing  its  proTincial  governors  as  leeches; 
them  in  silence  to  snck  out  the  wealth  of  the 
for  yearSy  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  well-dissemUed  i 
nation,  passing  them  throngh  the  finger  and  thmak 

Willing  enough,  then,  was  General  Avitabile  to 
the  ''  four  or  six  pieces  "  of  artillery  which  the 
mander-in-Ghief  of  the  British  forces  in  India 
been  so  content  to  borrow,  and  without  which 
gadier  Wild  very  sensibly  declined  to  advance  i 
mountain  pass  twenty- eight  miles  in  length,  of  liUi 
more  than  twenty  miles  could  be  commanded  bj  A 
long  matchlocks  and  wall-pieces  of  an  enemy  ih 
knew  every  crag  and  footing  that  overhung  the  ml 
But  the  Sikh  gunners  cared  nothing  for  this,  or  ij 
the  entente  cordiale.  They  lived  by  their  guns,  mI 
would  mutiny  rather  than  give  them  up ;  and  the  SH 
Government  was  not  inclined  to  coerce  them.  So  fl 
one  side  of  the  Ehyber  was  General  Sale  and  Mi 
garrison  in  Jellalabad  calling  out  for  reinforcemeiftj 
and  on  the  other  side  was  Brigadier  Wild  with  fli 
reinforcement,  but  paralysed  for  want  of  guns.  Hi 
worst  of  it  was,  that  the  delay  disheartened  oi 
Sepoys.  Dangers  never  grow  less  by  looking  at  thn! 
and  the  longer  Wild's  brigade  lay  idly  encamped  oi 
the  wintry  plain  between  Peshawar  and  the  Ehyber,  tti 
less  tliey  liked  the   block  shadow  which   marks  A 
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jfEwning  month  of  that  defile,  and  the  snow-clad  peak 
of  the  ''White  Monntain"  which  towers  heyond  it. 
The  Sikh  troops,  too,  hegan  to  tamper  with  them. 
"They  strode  insolently  among  onr  tents,  and  deri- 
UTely  asked  onr  Eastern  soldiers  if  they  ever  expected 
to  return  from  the  darkness  of  those  passes."  ^^  To 
crown  ail,  the  camel-owners,  who  had  accompanied 
Fild's  regiments  from  India,  became  alarmed  at  the 
disastroQs  news  from  Cabnl,  and  refused  to  enter 
Aigfaanistan.  They  had  never  agreed,  they  said,  to  go 
beyond  Peshawur. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  with  great  issues  depend- 
ing on  great  exertions,  Henry  Lawrence,  with  his 
lesUess  mind  and  frame,  and  vehement  energy,  was 
worth  a  dozen  ordinary  men  ;  and  his  correspondence 
bears  marks  of  incessant  activity  and  the  highest 
pnblic  spirit : — 

To  his  Wife. 

December  29lhf  1841. 

Onr  Government  are  regularly  crjring  craven,  and  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  abandon  Afghanistan.  They  seem 
udined  to  knuckle  to  the  Sikhs,  as  if  this  is  the  time  for 
being  polite.  (8  p.m.)  I  have  just  seen  two  guns.  They  are 
petty  good ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  given  to  us  till  an  answer 
wiw«  from  Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  which  may  be  in  four  days. 
r^e  told  Mackeson  I  should  go  on,  and  he  stay  here.  He 
Uf  agrees,  and  I  think  will  do  so.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
denrtble  arrangement,  as  his  influence  here  will  do  much  to 
keep  open  the  Pass. 

January  Xat^  1842. 

There  is  clearly  no  help  to  be  had  from  the  Sikhs  as  long 
«  ir<  want  it.  I  wrote  it  very  forcibly  to  Clerk  yesterday. 
•  •  .  Ayitabile  himself  is  our  ally,  but  he  is  afraid  to  act ; 
ftfaud  of  his  men,  and  afraid  of  his  Goverument,  and  of  ours 


"  MS.  note  by  Col.  J.  R.  Bcclicr. 
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too ;  of  support,  in  short,  from  none.     Yet  he  is  evidently  i 
very  bold  ruffian.     He  is  jnst  the  picture  of  one  of  Rnbeoi's 

Satyrs,  bnt  he  is  one  of  the  world's  master  minds 

All  reports  from  Cabal  concur  in  the  almost  certainty  of 
something  like  an  armistice.  A  letter  from  a  Shikarpooiee 
merchant  of  the  15th  talks  of  peace  through  Mahommod 
Akbar  Ehan,  son  of  the  Dost.  .  .  .  Mackeson  seems  to 
think,  and  I'm  inclined  to  agree,  that  reports  go  to  show  lo 
have  left  the  Bala  Hissar  and  concentrated  in  the  canton- 
ment, and  left  the  King  to  himself  because  we  found  him  in 
league  with  the  enemy,  if  not  the  originator  of  the  whole; 
that  the  Baruckzyes  had  been  bought  once  by  the  Enyoy,  bnt 
as  yet  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly,  allowed  provisions 
to  be  brought  into  cantonments.  All  this  will  give  breathing 
time.  ...  At  Jellalabad  all  is  well,  and  there  can  be  no  fear 
at  that  place  as  long  as  matters  thriye  at  Gabul. 

January  6£l,  1841 

The  day  before  yesterdaj^  I  went  out  to  camp,  eight  miles 
oflr«  at  Kawulsir,  and  stayed  till  yesterday  eyening.  .  •  • 
Wo  had  the  (Sikh)  guns  out  twice ;  the  second  time  fired  two 
charges  from  each,  putting  a  little  extra  powder  to  proye  the 
guns,  and  the  second  shot  broke  down  one  of  the  carriages, 
so  it  is  as  well  we  tried.  To-day  we  are  to  get  wood  to 
make  up  another.  .  .  .  Strict  orders  have  come  from  Lahore 
alK>ut  the  Sikhs  co-operating  with  us ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
idle  expecting  anything  from  them. 

Yesterday,  when  I  went  to  Jumrood  to  look  at  their  two 
guns  there,  to  see  if  they  were  any  better  than  those  we  hid 
got,  the  soldiers  crowded  round,  but  said  nothing  civil  or 
uncivil ;  I  expected  a  little  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  wonderfol 
that  they  should  not  like  to  give  up  their  guns,  or  to  enter 
the  Pass,  being  so  little  cared  for  or  supported  by  their 
Government 

Januanf  ^  1842. 

It  is  not  quite  daylight  on  L.'s  birthday  when  I  have 
begun  to  think  of  you  both,  my  own  giver  and  gift.  With- 
out her  you  would  hardly  have  been  my  Nora ;  and  I  thank 
God  who  has  brought  us  together,  and  you  both  for  all  thit 
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US  been  done  for  me.  •  •  .  There  seems  jast  now  less 
fihtnoe  of  an  immediate  advance  than  ever.  It  all  rests  of 
ooorae  with  Maokeson,  with  whom  the  Afreedees  and  the 
AnrakzyeSy  the  two  tribes  in  the  Pass,  are  coquetting.  There 
ii  i  nunonr  that  Sir  William  Macnaghten  has  been  mardered 
at  i  personal  interview  with  Mahommud  Akbar  Khan.  K  it 
iitrae,  matters  will  be  as  bad  as  ever.  ...  If  a  capitulation 
ii  mide,  few  will,  I  fear,  come  away  alive ;  for  the  chiefs, 
eitt  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  will  hardly  have  the  power  to 
me  onr  people.  .  .  . 

Say  nothing  of  the  Envoy  to  anybody.  •  .  .  Mackeson 
h  in  able  man ;  industrious,  but  desultory,  more  so  than 
mjidf.  He  is  a  capital  linguist.  I  envy  him  talking 
Freneh,  Persian,  and  even  Hindustani.  He  knows  all  the 
piopie  about  here  well,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  if 
(is  I  half  expected  was  to  be)  I  had  taken  matters  out  of 
lui  hands. 

I  have  been  reading  his  office  books,  and  have  picked  up 
t  good  deal  of  information  on  men  and  things ;  and  though 
I  hiTe  written  little  or  nothing,  will  have  a  good  jumble  of 
miaeellaneous  stuff  in  my  head  that  will  be  usefdl  to  me 
hereafter. 

January  Sth,  1842. 

We  are  bothered  very  much  about  the  camel-men,  many 
of  whom  have  decamped,  and  half  the  rest  say  they  know 
nothing  of  Parsons'  arrangement  to  go  on. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  we  advance  to-morrow  or 
^i  till  General  Pollock  arrives. 

You  will  have  been  prepared  for  evil  news  from  ahead. 
It  ii  quite  true  that  the  £nvoy  has  been  murdered ;  and  we 
IttVB  little  hope  leift  that  our  own  brothers  are  safe. 

Oeorge  went  with  the  Envoy  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  two  others,  Mackenzie  and  Conolly,  while  Captain 
TiVfor,  who  was  also  present,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  There 
ire  aereral  native  accounts,  all  varying,  and  only  half-a-dozen 
Gnea,  of  the  25th  December,  from  Pottinger,  saying  that  he 
was  treating  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Envoy  had  been, — 
Qud  was  to  evacuate  Cabul,  and  that  the  next  day  the  force 
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• 

was  to  fall  back  on  Jellalabad ;  bnt  before  be  bad  fisuhed 
his  short  note  the  cantonment  was  attacked.    For  than  le 
can  have  little  hope.     Their  fate,  I  fear,  is  sealed,  and  the 
question  now  is,  how  or  what  to  do  as  regards  JellaUbid; 
for  the  orders  of  Goyemment  seem  to  look  no  further  (in  the 
event  of  losing  Cabul)  than  to  insure  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
at  other  points.  .  .  .  Yesterday  it  was  thought  to  stiit 
during  last  night ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  a  moTO  wiU 
be  made  for  some  time ;  and  if  we  were  sure  of  the  safety 
of  Jellalabad,  it  would  be  well  to  await  General  Pollock's 
arrival:  so  as  not  only  to  get  well  through  the  Pass, bat 
keep  it  open  in  our  rear.   ...  Be  of  good  heart,  my  own 
noble  wife ;  and  He  who  brought  us  together  still  watches  as 
and  ours.  ...  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  from  Mackeson 
whether  I  am  to  go  on  or  not.    We  have  got  the  gons  into 
pretty  good  order. 

January  9(A,  184L 

At  sunrise  I  read  the  morning  prayers  for  to-day,  the 
ninth  —  (how  applicable  to  our  circumstances)  —  and  soon 
after  went  out  to  the  camel-men  to  select  camels  to  boy.  I 
have  just  selected  892  out  of  fully  1,000,  but  have  not  fixed 
the  prices. 

What  you  say  is  correct :  we  should  give  up  A^banisten, 
and  withdraw  altogether ;  but  do  it  with  as  much  credit  as 
possible,  by  doing  it  quietly,  and  that  can  only  be  done  bj 
holding  Jellalabad,  at  least  for  a  time. 

January  \^ 

I  came  into  Peshawur  yesterday  evening  to  talk  to  Macke- 
son as  to  the  movement  in  advance.  He  is  for  two  regiments 
marching  to  Ali  Musjid  during  the  night,  and  occupying  % 

having  first  laid  in  a  month's  provision But  I  doobt 

if  Wild  will  divide  his  force ;  however,  we'll  see  to-day.  If 
it  is  done,  the  move  should  be  made  a  little  before  daylight* 
so  as  to  enter  the  bad  part  of  the  Pass,  near  Ali  Musjid,  about 
daylight; 

The  fort  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  present  encamping 
ground,  and  there  is  a  path  that  avoids  the  defile,  near  the 
fort,  by  which  Mackeson  says  he  could  lead  the  troops.   Ali 
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Mnsjid  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  a  mixed  set  of  Afghans 
and  Ponjabeesy  whose  fidelity  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  highly 
tmpoftant  to  prerent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

I  therefore  hope  the  move  will  be  made I  have  read  a 

note  from  Macgregor,^'  dated  the  4ih  Jannary.  He  says, 
'*  I  don't  think  there  is  jnst  cause  for  any  apprehension  on 
oor  part  for  their  safety ; " — ^meaning  George,  ConoUy,  and 
Mackenzie.     God  grant  it  may  be  so  !  but  I  fear  otherwise. 

January  Wih, 

Last  eyening  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  camp,  the  64th 
refiising  to  receiye  their  pay.  The  troops  were  turned  out ; 
bat  they  came  to  their  senses,  and  all  is  now  well. 

Though  Lawrence  made  little  of  this^'  ferment "  to 
his  wife,  it  was  very  near  preying  a  most  serious  affair. 
Colonel  J.  B.  Becher,  in  the  MS.  note  already  quoted, 

At  this  time,  although  I  was  only  a  subaltern,  and  neces- 
sarily unacquainted  with  the  political  arrangements,  I  used  to 
meet  Henry  Lawrence,  because  the  few  artUlery  and  engineer 
oflScers  liyed  together,  and  he  frequently  joined  our  mess. 

We  all  recognized  in  him  the  leading  man  of  the  camp. 
He  was  always  sanguine  and  ardent  for  an  advance.  One 
evening  when  he  was  sitting  with  us  the  Adjutant  of  the  64th 
came  in.  He  said  **  that  his  regiment  had  all  day  evinced  a 
mutinous  spirit — it  was  pay-day,  and  they  refused  to  accept 
their  pay :  they  required  increased  allowances ;  it  was  cold  in 
Cabul — they  said  they  required  fur-coats  and  gloves.  They 
grew  more  presumptuous^ — they  had  gone  in  a  body  to  their 
'  arms ; '  they  were  now  in  open  mutiny."  Just  then  we 
beard  the  bugles  sounding  a  general  assembly.  "  Yes,  all 
the  troops  were  to  parade  to  coerce  these  scoundrels."  It 
WIS  almost  dark ;  but  there  certainly  was  the  summons. 
Lawrence,  surprised  at  this  announcement,  immediately  went 
off  to  find  Brigadier  Wild. 

We  made  our  men  "  &11  in."     The  gunners  got  ready  the 

^  Political  Agent  with  Sir  R  Sale  in  Jellalabad. 
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Sikh  cannon  they  had  borrowed^  and  we  marched  off,  nppen 
and  artillery.    It  was  so  dark  we  conld  hardly  distrngmdi 
one  another.     There  was  a  general  ham  and  whisper.   Wo 
stood  there  in  a  great  suspense.     An  order  came  for  the  pent- 
fires  to  be  lighted.     We  could  just  see  Lawrence  on  hone- 
back,  dark  and  prominent  against  the  sl^,  vehemently  urging, 
and  riding  here  and  there.     At  length  we  were  ordered  badL 
Lawrence  had  shown  the  madness  of  firing  on  the  regimoit, 
at  such  an  hour,  when  we  could  not  discern  the  different 
corps,  and  of  exposing  to  the  Sikh  army  our  internal  dis- 
cords ;  and  had  prevailed  on  Brigadier  Wild  to  defer  taking 
any  measures  until  next  morning. 

The  following  day  the  matter  was  arranged  under  Law- 
rence's counsel,  and  the  Sepoys  accepted  their  pay.  I  haie 
heard  Sir  Henry  dwell  on  the  dangers  of  that  night,  and  the 
difficulty  he  had  to  prevent  Wild  from  the  suicidal  measore 
of  ordering  the  other  Sepoy  regiments  to  compel  the  64tlL 
There  may  have  been  a  deeper  danger  than  we  knew ;  for 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  all  the  Sepoys  were  eqniDf 
averse  to  the  advance. 

On  the  14th  January  Lawrence  writes  to  his  wi& 
that  news  are  in  from  Macgregor  of  orders  having  come 
from  Elphinstone,  at  Cabul,  to  Sir  Robert  Sale  aod 
Macgregor,  to  evacuate  Jellalabad  and  retom  to  IndiBt 
under  terms  concluded  at  the  capital ;  but,  for  many 
excellent  reasons,  they  bad  declined  to  comply,  and 
'^  deemed  it  their  duty  to  await  a  further  conmnnmca' 
tion,  ....  which  we  desire  may  point  out  the 
security  which  is  to  be  given  for  our  safe  march  to 
Peshawur.*'  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  to  the 
point,  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  English  honour 
if  they,  at  Cabul,  had  done  the  same ;  trusted  less  to 
their  enemies  and  more  to  themselves. 

The  worse  things  grew  at  Cabul  the  more  urgent 
becaine  Sale  for  Wild  to  come  on  to  Jellalabad ;  and 
Wild's  position  at  tliis  moment  was  truly  pitiable. 
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flis  four  Native  regiments  happened  to  be  all  com- 
posed of  yomig  soldiers ;  and  the  mutinous  Sikh  troops, 
who  had  no  mind  to  advance  themselves,  had  filled 
them  with  horror  of  the  Ehyber.  He  had  no  other 
cavaliy  than  one  troop  of  Native  Irregulars ;  and  his 
Clommander-in-Chief  had  provided  him  with  no  other 
artilleiy  than  four  old  Sikh  guns.  For  these  guns 
Henry  Lawrence  had,  with  an  artilleryman's  foresight, 
faronght  eighteen  camel-loads  of  ammunition  and  small 
stores  with  him  from  Peshawur;  but  in  musketry 
ammunition  Wild  was  deficient. 

His  camel-men  ran  off  with  their  camels,  and 
Henry  Lawrence  bought  up  1,250  camels  and  527 
bollocks,  at  Peshawur,  to  stop  the  gap. 

He  had  no  commissariat,  and  Lawrence  organized 
one  for  him,  and  gathered  grain  and  fodder  from  the 
OGontry  round.  The  Afreedees  of  the  Khyber  would 
eome  to  no  terms  for  a  free  passage  of  the  Pass,  and 
Qeneral  Avitabile  warned  Wild  not  to  attempt  to  force 
it  with  so  inadequate  and  demoralized  a  force.  Still 
Sale  and  Macgregor  from  Jellalabad  cried,  ^'Gome 
(ml"  And  at  last  the  Ehyber  tribes  attacked  the 
fort  of  Ali  Musjid,  five  miles  within  the  Pass,  so 
^rously  that  the  little  garrison  called  to  Wild  loudly 
for  assistance.  To  lose  this  important  footing  in  the 
Kbyber  would  have  made  matters  desperate  indeed, 
uid  Wild,  who  was  personally  a  gallant  soldier,  deter- 
ouned,  at  all  hazards,  to  advance,  and  not  await  the 
^val  of  a  second  brigade  under  Brigadier  MacCaskill, 
which  Mr.  Clerk  had  (once  more  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility) moved  across  the  Sutlej  on  the  4th  of 
January. 

For  the  immediate  and  pressing  object  of  reUeving 
Ali  Muqid,  two  regiments  seemed  sufficient :  so  on  the 
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night  of  15th  Jannary  the  53rd  and  64th  N.  L  ie| 
ments,  under  command  of  Colonel  Moseley,  and  pikri 
by  Major  Mackeson,  pushed  through  the  first  stage 
the  dreaded  Pass  without  being  expected  by 
Afreedees,  and  got  to  Ali  Musjid  with  little  oppo^ 
But  (to  show  how  success  depends  upon  details] 
day  dawned  they  found  that  Out  of  300  bullocks,  la 
with  grain,  only  63  were  with  them,  and  the  rest 
behind.  Had  all  the  supplies  come  up  the  half-bri{ 
would  have  been  provisioned  for  a  month.  As  it ' 
they  were  shut  up  in  a  hill  fortress  without  : 
sufficient  for  a  week.  *^  The  hills  around/' 
Colonel  Becher,  who  (then  a  lieutenant)  had  ace 
panied  Colonel  Moseley's  detachment  with  his  Sap] 
^^  were  held  by  the  Afghans,  but  were  speedily  tf 
by  our  skirmishers,  and  breastworks  thrown  up 
them  by  the  Sappers.  It  was  bitterly  cold  weal 
and  as  the  besieging  tribes  were  in  great  numbers, 
fired  all  night,  our  men  were  much  exposed,  bat  i 
did  weU." 

To  remedy  this  new  disaster,  it  was  indispem 
for  Wild  to  follow  at  once  with  the  rest  of  his  brig 
and  convoy  the  supplies  of  the  whole  column. 

But  he  had  to  take  with  him  a  contingent  of  I 
troops,  who  were  intended  to  garrison  Ali  Musjid 
keep  open  communications  with  Peshawur,  and  t 
men  had  no  stomach  for  the  service.  Day  after 
there  was  some  excuse  of  want  of  pay,  or  carriag 
grain.  At  8  p.m.,  on  17th  January,  Lawrence  v 
from  Wild's  camp  to  Mackeson  at  Ali  Musjid : — 

I  have  just  written  to  you  more  fully  that  the  Sikh  eai 
is  not  ready,  and  that,  therefore,  Avitabile  says  they  « 
move  to-morrow.  I  have  pressed  him  in  every  way,  but 
not  to  be  moved.    He  says  he  will  not  deceive  me ;  the] 
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M  move  to-morrowy  but  they  will  next  day.  I  go  now  to 
Wild  to  see  what  he  will  do — moTe  without  them  or  not — but 
IdoD*t  expect  he  will,  so  don't  expect  us  to-morrow,  but  next 
dij  eertainlj.  I'ye  sent  you  Macgregor's  letter,  giving  the 
Bid  news  of  our  people  having  left  Cabul  and  been  cut  up  on 
the  road ;  Dr.  Brydon  only  having  reached  Jellalabad  when 
Macgregor  wrote. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  Nnjeeb  regiments 
d  the  Sikh  contingent  mutinied  and  drove  out  their 
offieeis,  and  all  hope  of  their  co-operation  was  at  an 
od.  Lawrence  therefore  advised  Brigadier  Wild  to 
idnnce  without  them,  ^'  and  start  at  4  a.m.,  if 
possible,  before  the  news  could  reach  the  Ehyber." 

On  the  19th  there  are  a  few  hurried  lines  to  his 
life  (in  one  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  paper  which  he 
had  a  fJEumlty  for  turning  into  a  letter,  and  of  which 
the  wonder  is,  how  they  ever  got  safely  delivered) , 
ttyiDg,  '^  I'm  quite  well,  but  I've  witnessed  a  shameftil 
B{^t  to-day — our  troops  behaving  ill  before  a  handful 
of  SETages.  Montgomery  is  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but 
Dot  badly.  He  is  in  my  tent ;  as  is  also  the  brigadier, 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  Captain  Loftie  in  the  leg. 
The  Sikhs  marched  hack  to  Peshawur  as  we  marched 
to  the  Pass." 

Next  day  he  says,  **  I  spoke  too  strongly  of  the 
Both  yesterday,  considering  they  lost  95  killed  and 
bounded ;  but  I  only  alluded  to  what  I  saw  at  the  end. 
b  all  112  have  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  we  have 
^  regiments  locked  np  in  Ali  Muqid  short  of  provi- 
n(m,  without  a  possibility  of  reaching  them,  until 
Qeneral  Pollock  reaches  us." 

To  Macgregor,  in  Jellalabad,  he  sent  a  few  lines 
over  the  hills  on  the  20th,  which  seem  to  drop  like 
blood  firom  the  pen : — 
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Mt  deab  Maogregob, — I   grieye  to  say  yon  can  haie  do 
assistance  from  us  for  at  least  a  month.     Yesterday  ire  ven 
beaten  back  from  the  Pass,  our  guns  breaking  downatthft 
first  discharge,  and  the  Sepojrs  of  the  60th  behaying  ill.  The 
Sikhs  marched  back  to  Peshawnr,  and  we  entered  thePasB; 
so  all  hope  of  them  is  over.     If  yon  can  make  a  pnsb  for 
Lalpoor,  and  there  hold  out  till  Pollock  reaches  us,  pleaM 
God  we  will  help  you.     But  it  is  best  to  say  the  truth,  tbt, 
until  then,  there  is  no  shadow  of  chance,  for  we  cannot  eien 
relieve  Mackeson  in  Ali  Musjid — that  is,  we  cannot  take  him 
supplies,   and  to  go  without  them  would  only  do  hann. 
Brigadier  Wild  is  wounded,   and  his   Brigade  Major  and 

Under-Colonel .     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  notluBg 

san  be  done.     Beckon,  therefore,  on  nothing  from  us  for  a 
month.     I  say  it  with  real  grief. 

There  is  a  highly  hieroglyphical  draft  of  a  long 
official  report  of  this  repulse,  which  Lawrence  sent  to 
his  superior,  Mr.  Clerk,  from  which,  if  they  can  be 
deciphered,  some  passages  should  be  quoted,  if  only  to 
show  the  kind  of  services  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  that 
iinpopular  but  generally  (in  India)  indispensable 
personage,  the  poUtical "  officer  with  a  militwy  expe- 
lition : — 


"  So  late  as  2nd  September  1842,  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  in  a  kttertol^ 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  coald  even  speak  of  Wild's  brigade  as  *•  haring  been  moit 
tadlj  mismanaged  (a/  the  instance  of  the  poUticcd  authorities  against  mjf  inttnf' 
ions,  and  earnest  caution  "),  though  he  himself  was  the  party  to  blame.  ^ 
ienr>'  Lawrence  lived  to  find  rest  and  leisare,  there  are  many  indications  thst  be 
ntendcd  to  write  several  chapters  of  Indian  history  which  he  considered  to  be 
nisnnderstood.  Here  is  one  in  his  Essay  on  "The  Indian  Anny"intbe 
'Calcutta  Review  for  March  1866  : — "It  was  the  moral  depression  of  WiW'* 
brigade,  added  to  the  shameful  manner  in  which  it  was  sent  to  Pesbawnr  {* 
ody  of  four  Sepoy  battalions,  with  a  hap-hazard  Brigadier  and  Brigade-M^' 
aken  from  their  own  ranks,  without  a  single  other  staff  officer,  witfaoit 
arriage,  commissariat,  guns,  or  cavalry)  that  not  only  prevented  iti  resduoS 
ellalabad,  but  nearly  caused  its  own  destruction  in  the  Khyber.  The  blot' 
ook  records  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls*  opinion — *  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  ii«e  * 
uns  in  a  pass,*  '*  On  this  wondrous  conclusion,  or  rather,  we  suspect,  on  the 
reconceived  opinion  that  Jellalabad  must  be  lost,  a  General  acted  who  i(^ 
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I  went  to  General  Avitabile,  who  had  that  morning  left 
IB  tents  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  fort  of  Futtegurh, 
lose  at  hand. 

He  seemed  in  great  distress,  saying  that  eyerything  had 
lean  done  for  the  men  (i.e.  the  Sikh  contingent),  and  that 
WW,  at  the  last  moment,  they  refused  to  move,  and  were 
belting  and  driving  out  their  commanders.  I  told  him  that 
BKomiitanced  as  we  were,  with  two  regiments  in  Ali  Musjid, 
n  must  adyance ;  and  begged  that  he  would  then  (about 
11  P.M.)  order  the  four  Sikh  regiments,  encamped  for  the 
poipose  opposite  the  Jubbakee  road,  to  advance  on  it,  and 
oter  the  Pass  for  a  mile  or  more,  as  a  demonstration  to  draw 
the  Afreedees  from  the  Shadee  Bagiaree  entrance.  He  said 
k  would  do  so ;  and  I  sent  to  him  before  daylight,  informing 
Urn  that  they  had  not  moved,  and  begged  that  they  might, 
ttd  It  sunrise  I  went  to  him  again  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  held  up  his  hands  in  despair,  exclaiming,  he  could  do 
nothing — they  would  not  move. 

The  Mussulman  battalions  struck  their  teiits  and  marched 
Qito  Peshawur,  and  thence  to  the  Attock,  as  we  marched 
towards  the  Ehyber  (with  the  exception  of  about  250,  who, 
with  the  majority  of  their  officers,  remained  on  their  ground, 
lather  joining  us  in  the  advance,  nor  their  own  body  in  with- 
hiwing).  .  .  .  General  Avitabile  **  consented  to  take  charge 
rfonr  baggage"  (left  on  the  ground  for  want  of  carriage), 
">nd  also  to  receive  into  the  fort  four  lakhs  of  rupees,  which, 
loder  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  thought  had  better  not 
^oeompany  the  column."  ....  There  was  so  much  confu- 
sion, and  so  many  desertions  of  camel-men,  and  so  much 
^t  of  adjustment  of  the  available  carriage,  that  at  daylight 
tne^fborth  of  the  seven  days'  supplies  and  the  baggage  of  half 

i^twmty  years  earlier  had  htmaelf  done  good  service  in  a  mountain  coantry. 
I  voold  have  been  more  honest,  sensible,  and  hnmane  to  have  boldly  refused 
i^pcnait  a  man  to  ctom  the  Sntlej.  That  chapter  of  Indian  military  history 
■vyetto  be  written.  Kaye's  work,  admirable  as  it  generally  is,  has  not  done 
tiliee  to  those  concemed,  but  has  done  very  much  more  than  justice  to  the 
^OttmsDdei^io-Chief.  Few  officers  have  been  worse  treated  than  the  gallant 
^  anfortnnate  Wild.  As  brave  a  soul  as  ever  breathed,  he  was  driven 
"^ikcB-heartcd  to  his  grave. 

20 
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a  regiment,  was  on  the  ground :  even  though,  at  Uie  last 
moment,  it  was  decided  that  no  officers'  tents  should  be  Uken, 
and  little  or  nothing  but  regimental  messes. 

By  considerable  exertion  I  got  the  most  off  the  ground 
before  the  rear-guard  started  at  10  o'clock,  and  then,  heiring 
tlie  firing  already  commencing,  moved  up  towards  the  front, 
and  soon  met  the  baggage  and  followers  running  back  in  greit 
confusion ;  and  shortly  after  heard  that  the  gun  in  adTanee 
had  broken  down  at  the  second  discharge;  and  soon  after- 
wards that  the  other  advanced  gun  ....  had  broken  down 
at  the  fourth  discharge,  and  ....  that  a  retreat  had  beoi 
ordered. 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  a  gap,  six  or  eigbt 
yards  broad,  where  was  a  fall  into  a  wide  basin.  The  gtp 
was  crowded  with  Sepoys  of  the  60th  and  the  second  disaUed 
gun.  Three  treasure  and  ammunition-boxes  were  Ivisg 
around.  We  got  the  gun  on  the  gun-limber,  and  dragged  it 
up  the  hill ;  but  after  an  hour's  exertion,  in  which  I  wii 
heartily  joined  by  Captain  Geils  of  the  60th  and  Lieutenaot 
Christie  of  the  artillery,  we  were  unable  to  get  together  snlB- 
cient  men  to  drag  off  the  other  gun,  which  was  lying  dis- 
mantled and  spiked  about  200  yards  in  advance. 

Hearing  that  the  retreating  troops  were  not  content 
with  falling  back  to  their  own  encamping-ground,  but 
were  now  pushing  on  to  Khawulsir,  farther  from  the 
Pass  and  nearer  to  Peshawur,  Lawrence  then  relates 
how  he  galloped  after  and  headed  them,  and  brought 
them  back  by  evening  to  Futtegnrh,  **  where  oar 
treasure  was  placed  and  our  wounded  were  lodged  :"— 

...  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  I  went  and  examined 
the  entrance  of  the  Pass,  got  a  good  view  of  the  breastwork  in 
the  "  tungee,"  '*  and  fixed  on  a  strong  site  for  our  eDctmp- 
ment,  immediately  above  the  basin,  if  we  should  be  able  to 


"  Native  wonl  for  straight  place,  where  the  two  aides  of  •  defile  tppfotck 
so  c\obe\y  that  the  passa^  is  impeded.    It  is  across  such  a  point  that 
tainccre  erect  their  barric»de<!. 
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procore  safficient  water-jars  and  water-carriers  to  supply  the 
camp.  .  .  • 

The  troops  were  very  much  depressed  from  the  untoward 

iflsae  of  the  affair  of  the  19th,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers 

tppeared  to  look  on  affidrs  in  the  most  gloomy  light;  as 

quite  impossible  that  the  two  regiments  could  escort  pro- 

mons  and  baggage  through  the  Pass,  or  even  to  Ali  Musjid. 

Such  was  the  feeling  and  so  many  the  monstrous  reports 

ibroad,  that  on  the  20th  I  suggested  to  the  Brigadier  to  call 

lome  of  the  senior  officers  to  his  tent,  and  there  told  them 

tbe  real  state  of  affairs  in  all  its  truth  as  regarded  Cabul ;  but 

wag  able  to  contrast  the  picture  with  the  very  cheering  view 

of  aSairs  given  by  Captain  Macgregor,  in  a  letter  received 

^t  day,  shewing  that  Jellalabad  was  well  supplied  with 

pro^sions,  and  that  the  garrison  had  no  fears  of  the  result. 

I  fiirther  told  the  actual  necessity  of  supplying  Ali  Musjid, 

<v  withdrawing  the  garrison.     My  explanation  I  think  had 

A  good  effect ;  and  it  certainly  did  seem  to  relieve  the  minds 

of  Borne  present;  but   I  was  obliged  to  write   to   Captain 

lIickesoD,  who  was   already  pressed   for   provision,  and   to 

Ml  him  not  to  look  for  supplies  from  us,  but  to  make  his 

^fnmgements  for  an  advance  to  Dhakka,  or  a  retreat  by  the 

Jobbakee  or  Shadee  Bagiaree  Passes ;  ^^  and  when  he  moved 

we  would  make  a  diversion  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention. 

^  A  P.if .  of  the  21st,  I  sent  forty-four  men,  each  with  seven 

'^^  of  flour,  one  seer  of  tobacco,  and  a  blanket ;  all  of  which 

"Bodied  Ali  Musjid  before  morning.     That  day  I  also  sent 

1^^  100  mules  and  asses  laden  with  grain,  by  the  Tartarra 

load,  in  hopes  of  their  being  able  to  reach  Ali  Musjid  by  a 

^'OBBHmt.     In  vain  I  endeavoured,  both  directly  and  through 

(^nd  Avitabile,  to  induce  the  Khuleels  and  Mohmunds, 

cither  by  stealth  or  by  force,  to  convey  provision  to  the  gar- 

'iM,  offering  one  rupee  per  seer  for  all  supplied. 

At  10  P.M.  of  the  22nd,  I  received  a  note  from  Captain 
^bdieson,  saying  that,  finding  his  supplies  drawing  to  a 

^  One  eotnuice  to  the  Kbyber  ia  called  Jabbakce ;  the  other  Shadco 
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cloBe,  he  would  force  his  way  out  the  next  morning;  idI 
requesting  a  strong  diversion  from  us  and  from  the  Sikhi. 

I  had  before  repeatedly  told  him  that  nothing  was  to  lie 
expected  from  the  latter ;  but  immediately  on  receipt  of  his 
note  I  went  to  Brigadier  Wild  and  got  him  to  issae  his 
orders,  and  then  proceeded  to  General  Ayitabile  and  begged 
him  to  order  General  Mahtab  Sing  to  enter  the  JnbbikM 
Pass  for  a  mile  or  more.  He  said  it  was  no  use ;  bat  tha 
he  would  order  up  Doola  Sing's  battalion  and  the  detadi 
ments  about  him,  mustering  perhaps  2,000  men.  Fit! 
this  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  desired  the  Poiha] 
Horse  of  our  camp  to  accompany  them,  and  actually  had  th 
pleasure  to  see  that  the  whole  did  move  out  with  two  goo 
4  A.X.  on  the  23rd,  a  few  minutes  before  our  colunm. 

At  half  past  four  Colonel  T.,  with  the  whole  aTailiU 
strength  of  the  SOth  and  60th  under  my  guidance,  marche 
out  about  1,100  strong,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  basin  i 
daylight.  After  a  halt  of  a  few  minutes,  just  after  dajli^* 
but  not  before  perceiyed,  we  descended  the  basin,  the  flankei 
moving  right  and  left,  crowning  the  heights,  so  that  in  i 
hour,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  the  column  reached  tli 
defile  caUed  *•  Kaffir  Tungee  "  (the  Infidel's  Strait),  1,0C 
yaids  within  the  basin,  where  we  found  six  lines  of  brie 
and  thorns  six  feet  high  and  as  many  broad,  at  intervals 
six  and  eight  feet.  The  defile  is  there  about  fifteen  yai< 
wide ;  and  right  and  left,  where  the  hills  lower  to  an  elcTatii 
of  about  thirty  feet,  were  breastworks  (to  the  right  of  briei 
to  the  left  of  stones  breast  high,  and  both  at  a  slight  angl 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  fire  from  behind  them  bearing  on  tl 
approach  of  the  defile).  On  the  left  were  also  two  am 
detached  stone  breastworks,  for  a  couple  of  men  each,  bo 
completely  flanking  the  approach.  On  either  side  the  hi 
rise  to  700  or  800  feet ;  while  within  100  yards,  immediate 
in  front  of  the  defile,  the  Pass  divides ;  one  roadway  goi 
in  the  bed  of  the  ravine  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  lei 
each  being  perhaps  forty  yards  in  width  ;  and  at  the  point 
separation,  immediately  in  front  of  the  defile,  is  a  coni 
Vull  200  feet  high,  with  a  breastwork  on  the  top  sufficient 
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liold  100  men,  almost  inaccessible  right  and  left,  and  in  front 
towards  the  defile  haying  a  small  platform  sufficient  to  hold 
SOO,  half-way  up  its  ascent ;  above  and  below  which  the  slope 
18  at  an  angle  of  at  least  forty-fiye  degrees,  so  that  this  little 
bin  renders  the  defile  almost  an  impregnable  position  against 
troops  unsupported  with  gnns.  As  it  was,  we  found  the 
hill  empty,  and  haying  occupied  it  ourselyes,  opened  a  road- 
iqr  through  the  bramble  breastwork,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  burned  it  all. 

I  was  anxious  to  meet  Captain  Mackeson*s  and  Colonel 
Mo6eIey*8  wishes,  and  to  advance  farther,   and  repeatedly 

vged  Colonel  T to  do  so,  but  he  replied  that  he  had  no 

inen,  and  showed  me  his  colours  with  only  two  weakly  com- 
ptnies around  them.  He,  however,  remained  till  about  10  a.m., 
vhen,  hearing  nothing  of  the  regiments  from  Ali  Musjid, 
(thoQgh  still  against  my  opinion)   he  took  the  advice   of 

Captain  P ,  the  next  senior  officer,   and  retired.  .  .  . 

That  afternoon  I  received  another  letter  from  Captain  Macke* 
>OQt  saying  he  had  not  moved,  as  my  reply  had  not  reached 
in  time,  .  .  .  but  that  having  only  food  for  that  day  he 
^old  positively  move  at  4^  a.m.  On  the  24th  •  •  •  at 
the  same  hour  and  with  the  same  force  as  the  day  before, 
lioth  the  Sikhs  and  ourselves  moved. 

This  time  our  right-flankers  stretched  unnecessarily  to 
^  right,  so  that,  though  they  burned  an  Afreedee  village, 
we  got  little  service  from  them,  and  the  column  was  detained 
i^y  two  hours  before  it  descended  into  the  basin.  In  the 
interim,  a  few  long  shots  were  fired  from  our  two  small 
^non,  so  that,  when  we  did  approach  the  defile,  partially 
cn)wned  on  the  right  by  Captain  Loch,  and  on  the  left  by 
Captain  Geils,  we  found  not  a  man  to  oppose  us ;  and  in  a 
ihort  time  destroyed  the  single  breastwork  of  thorns  which, 
^nee  our  departure  the  day  before,  the  enemy  had  raised.  We 
then  occupied,  as  before,  the  hill  in  front,  and  I  got  a  few 
JQiilchees  and  Sepoys  on  to  the  hill  beyond  it,  but  in  vain  at- 
tttnpted  to  get  troops  to  crown  the  hiU  on  the  right,  or  advance 
>o  as  to  enable  a  gun  to  be  brought  up  and  the  cavalry  to  be 
puhed  on,  as  desired  by  Colonel  Moseley  and  Captain  Mackeson. 
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Fif-'-r  V)  ge:  the  neeessarr  support,  Lieut.  Liptrott  and 
=.T^If  lid  C'Csfe  ^Ake  op  his  horsemen,  but  were  beftten  back 
e  fnrci  :Le  bm  B  :  bat  shortly  after,  at  about  10  o'clock, 
C'uucel  Mo«eIej's  troops  had  got  that  hill,  I  rose  np^ 
nj  :tz.  7ven:T  horsemen,  and  met  the  column  as  the  adianoe 

Kr^^nni  ^e  b<d  of  d&e  rirer The  rear  of  their  colonm 

*Ai  j'iss  before  a(  the  bridge  been  hard  pressed,  and  Captain 
CC^Iscc  killed :  but  from  this  point,  except  a  few  stray  shots 
^ci  r^:  azid  Ieft«  the  column  adranced  unmolested,  bat 
iriu  i!i  a  moet  reckless  manner,  and  as  if  the  men  were 
Iirtemfred  to  throw  away  their  ammunition. 

A:  aK^ct  one  we  reached  camp  at  Futtegurh,  the  casoal* 
Qcs  baTUL?  iwen  lamentably  great  with  both  colunms.  I  hate 
l^?c  seen  the  returns,  but  understand  the  kiUed  and  wounded 
:f  ;be  whole  force  amount  to  300. 

Well  might  our  ^^  Political "  write  next  day  to  his 
wife  that,  in  this  business,  he  '*  was  general,  uiilleiy- 
man.  pioneer,  and  cavalry  at  different  times ; "  and 
^ill  more  confidently  might  he  add,  ^'  and  doubt  not 
I"U  be  well  abused  bv  all." 

TIus  is  a  painful  scene  in  the  same  letter  (25tb 

Jannarv)  : — 

•  - 

I  oannot  say  how  I  was  vexed  yesterday  at  the  reproaches 
\>i  serenil  Sepoys  of  the  returning  regiments,  when  I  m^* 
chem  aK>at  thr^e-quarters  of  a  mile  further  than  any  of  our 
two  rvjriments  went.  As  I  rode  up  to  them  with  a  doxeo 
Sowars,  the  officers  and  Sepoys  at  the  head  of  the  ooIoiQO 
received  me  with  cheers,  and  seemed  much  delighted,  ^ 
believing  their  deliverance  secure ;  but  as  I  passed  on,  asd 
met  the  wounded  and  the  tired,  I  got  sour  looks,  and  such 
speeches  !     "  Why  did  you  leave  us  to  be  destroyed,  starved, 

I  was  quite  sickened ;  for  all  the  morning,  and  the  mom- 
"^  befbie,  I  had  alone^  against  every  officer's  opinion  ^^ 

■Dlf  wanted  T to  move  on  ;  but  no,  he  would  not  sUr 

>Qmid  what  is  called  the  *'  tungee,*'  or  narrow  defile.  .  •  -  ' 
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With  few  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  man  with  head  and  heart 
in  the  force ;  but  Pollock  will  bring  some,  I  trust. 

In  a  fonner  letter  (of  22Qd  January)  be  had 
written,  to  cheer  his  wife,  **  Don't  fear  for  me,  or  think 
I  expose  myself  unnecessarily.  I  do  not^  and  am 
mindful  of  you,  of  my  boy,  and  of  myself."  Like  a 
good  soldier's  wife,  she  wrote  back  on  the  30th  : — 

No,  my  own  husband,  I  do  not  think  you  forget  wife  and 
child  when  you  fly  about.  I  need  not  talk  of  my  prayers  for 
your  safety ;  but  I  never  wish  you  safe  by  keeping  out  of  the 
way.  No,  I  rejoice  you  are  there,  with  your  energy  and 
sense ;  and,  if  I  could  but  be  a  button  on  your  sleeye,  I  never 
would  wish  you  to  come  away.  .  .  .  Who  talked  of  your  force 
turning  back  ?  Ood  forbid  that  such  counsel  should  prevail. 
.  .  .  Doubly  mean  would  it  be  now  to  turn — to  nm  from 
such  a  wretched  foe,  whose  force  lies  in  our  vacillation — and 
to  torn  our  backs  on  our  friends  in  distress.    No,  my  husband, 

I  would  not  see  you  back  to-morrow  on  such  terms 

MThy  have  we  not  one  with  the  rod  of  Moses,  to  sound  in 
every  ear,  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward.  Be  strong,  and  show  yourselves  men  !  "  Yet, 
darling,  however  we  may  blame  individuals,  I  fear  our  cause 
in  that  country  did  not  deserve  to  prosper — was  not  just. 
Oh,  if  there  was  a  hope  that  we  should,  after  all  these  calami- 
ties, torn  as  a  people  to  our  God,  feeling  how  the  conduct  of 
Christians  has  dishonoured  the  name  of  their  Master  among 
the  heathen,  then  we  might  hope  for  a  blessing  on  our  future 
measures,  and  that  He  who  seems  to  have  taken  all  counsel 
and  understanding  from  those  who  guide  our  a£fairs,  would 
influence  them  to  a  diflierent  conduct. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  expected  coming  of 

\Iajor-General  Pollock  to  Feshawur.     Mr.  Clerk,  the 

Oovemor- General's  agent  on  the  North-west  frontier 

(at  that  time  the  Sutlej  river),  had,  as  we  have  seen, 

successively  pushed  forward  his  brigades  of  reinforce- 
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ments  across  the  Pnnjaab,  to  rendezvoas  at  Peshairar, 
and  act  as  might  seem  best^  or  as  the  Saprane 
Government  might  be  brought  to  permit,  for  the 
succour  of  our  countrymen  in  Afghanistan. 

He  had  done  this  in  both  instances  on  his  own 
responsibility ;  and  in  both  instances  Lord  Auckland 
and  Sir  Jasper  NicoUs  had  reluctantly  allowed  the 
measure  to  proceed. 

Finding  himself  thus  drifting  into  the  assembly  of 
a  new  army,  on  the  farthest  borders  of  the  Sikh 
country,  and  warned  by  what  was  going  on  at  Cabol 
that  to  make  the  command  of  armies  a  matter  of  either 
patronage  or  routine  was  simply  a  crime  against  the 
State  and  human  life,  the  Governor-General  deter- 
mined without  loss  of  time  to  put  a  General  at  the 
head  of  the  gathering  forces  at  Peshawur — ^not  the 
first  Major-General  on  the  roll,  nor  the  oldest  alive  in 
the  Army  List,  nor  him  who  had  most  grand£Eithers  in 
England  ;  but,  for  once — ^this  terrible  once — ^the  man 
best  suited  to  the  service  in  hand.  And  to  show  how 
the  right  man  can  be  found,  when  Governments  are 
in  earnest  and  well-frightened,  an  artillery  officer  was 
chosen  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  old,  who  had  not 
yet  been  forty  years  in  the  service,  whose  descent  was 
merely  from  Adam  (though,  in  spite  of  that,  his 
brother  had  risen  to  be  Attorney- General  of  England)) 
and  of  whom  no  more  was  to  be  said,  as  yet,  than 
that  he  had  fought  his  guns  in  two  sieges  and  three 
great  wars,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  a  certain  Lord 
Lake,  supposed  to  know  something  about  soldiering,  and 
obtained  the  then  rare  distinction,  in  the  Company's 
service,  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  Even 
now,  after  all  that  he  has  done.  General  George 
Pollock  remains  what  he  was  when  thus  instinctivdy 
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taken  from  his  quiet  command  at  Agra — a  plain, 
miassnming  man,  remarkable  for  no  shining  qnaUties. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  by  strong  common 
Bense,  sonnd  jadgihent,  patient  determination  and 
conciliation,  amounting  to  a  high  order  of  manage- 
ment, foresight,  and  preparation  for  things  coming, 
crowned  with  equanimity  in  the  midst  of  gloom,  and 
a  pnblic  spirit  far  above  that  of  his  Government,  he 
proyed  himself  entirely  the  man  for  that  great  occa* 
Bon,  and  had  the  snpremest  satisfaction  that  can 
bippen  to  a  soldier,  of  being  the  chief  instroment  in 
letrieving  the  honour  of  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  selection  was 

ipproved  by  two  such  men  as  Henry  Lawrence  and 

George  Broadfoot,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Ebyber 

has.    The  former  writes  from  Peshawur  to  his  wife 

en  Ist  January  1842, — ^^  General  Pollock  is  about  as 

good  a  commander  as  could  be  sent,  and  I  trust  he 

and  his  army  have  crossed  the  Sutlej  to-day."   Broad- 

^t,  at  Jellalabad,  on  4th  February,  makes  this  entry 

in  hig  diary, — *•  Vigorous  and  skilful  measures  will  yet 

wt  all  right.     May  Pollock  well  support  his  present 

^Wacter.    He  has  a  noble  field  before  him,  and  much 

^  expected  of  him.  He  is  of  an  able  family  too.  I  hope 

to  see  him  a  peer ;  the  first  of  our  service  since  Clive." 

Two  days  after  this  was  written  Pollock  reached 

Peshawur,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 

iumseif  were  enough  to  try  the  mettle  of  any  man.    A 

third  brigade  from  India  had  been  added  to  his  force, 

as  nsual,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Clerk,  but  it  would  be 

long  before  this  reinforcement  could  arrive.    Brigadier 

Wild's   demoralized    brigade    had   made    no    farther 

attempt  on  the  Ehyber  since  their  defeats  in  January  ; 

and,  lying  idle   and  broken-spirited,   the  troops  fell 
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TTclTe  Lzzntired  of  them  were  in  hospital  on 
iLc  Ixj  ;Lu  PoU'Dck  joined,  and  in  a  few  days  the  list 
ireitca&cd  to  nineteen  hundred,  so  that  PoUock,  with 
loth  Wui's  and  MaeCaskill's  'brigades,  was  little 
stronger  than  Wild  had  been  a  month  before.  The 
Sikh  troops  who,  bj  way  of  being  allies,  were  encamped 
beside  him,  were  mntinons  and  unreliable.  The 
besieged  garrison  in  Jellalabad  implored  him,  as  they 
had  implored  Wild,  to  force  the  Ehjber  and  reliere 
them.  And  all  India,  Xatiye  and  European,  was 
looking  on  with  nerves  intensely  stretched,  waiting 
for  the  triumph  or  the  catastrophe  that  was  impending. 
Yet  Pollock  dared  to  halt  for  two  long  months  while 
he  created  an  efficient  army.  Calmly,  kindly*  and 
firmly,  he  restored  the  morale  and  the  health  of  Wild's 
Sepoys,  Tisited  and  cheered  them  in  hospital,  supplied 
them  with  fur  coats  and  gloves,  dispensed  with  loll- 
dress  shakos  and  other  lumber,  provided  the  msi 
with  light  and  useful  haversacks,  organized  depart- 
ments, cut  down  the  baggage  (beginning  with  himself 
and  the  officers) ,  giving  time  meanwhile  for  reinforce- 
ments with  British  Dragoons  and  Horse  Artillery  to 
arrive  from  India;  all  which  good  offices  and  wise 
proceedings  gained  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
British  Sepoys,  but  of  the  Sikhs,  so  that,  in  the  end, 
they  also  did  good  service. 

Looking  back  now  on  these  events  in  Pollock's 
camp  before  he  advanced,  and  especially  on  the 
attempts  made  by  the  cowed  Sepoys  of  Wild's  brigade 
to  bind  the  fresh  regiments  which  came  up  vith 
MacCaskill  by  an  oath  on  the  water  of  the  sacred 
(iangos,  not  to  move  beyond  Peshawur ;  *^  we  get  a 

''  Svv  the  Itttor  of  the  officer  of  26Lh  Native  Infautrj-,  quoted  bj  &«• 
IJook  VI.  Clmp.  iv. 
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mpse  of  the  great  danger  in  which  the  Native  army 
«  beginning  to  place  the  Goyemment  of  India,  and 
3  how  mnch  the  unhappy  A%han  War  did  to  break 
9  prestige  of  the  English,  and  to  shake  the  loyalty 
the  Sepoys."  If  Pollock  had  done  no  more  than 
le  oyer  the  sunken  rock  of  a  Sepoy  mutiny,  while 
9  yessel  of  State  was  ronning  before  the  storm  of 
9  Cabal  disaster,  he  would  deserve  well  of  his 
antry. 

Very  pleasant,  then,  it  is  to  find  that  no  man 
Iped  him  more  than  Henry  Lawrence. 

The  records  of  those  days  lie  before  us  now  in 
leg,  and  through  them  all  we  see  the  same  vehement, 
itless,  unsparing  spirit,  striving  through  all  dis- 
nngements  to  smooth  the  onward  march  of  the  new 
eneral,  to  succour  all  his  countrymen  above  the 
isses,  and  to  rescue,  it  may  be,  his  captive  brother 
eorge. 

"  Yes,"  he  writes  to  his  wife  (25th  January  1842), 
it  is  well  Pollock  is  appointed,  but  I  should  have 
een  his  secretary ;  "  a  sentiment  which  sounds  much 
kethat  immortal  war-note  of  later  days,  ^'  Take  care 
f  Dowb !" — ^but  passes  quickly  into  a  higher  key,  and 
Qggests  as  rivals  two  other  good  men  and  true — ^'  or 
bckeson,  or  Macgregor.  Both  master  and  man'^ 
IB  ignorant  of  local  poUtics."  It  was  little  he  thought 


*  The  64th  Bengal  Native  Infantiy,  which,  of  Brigadier  Wild*8  regiments, 
liltbe  tot  to  mormar,  mntinied  two  jeare  afterwards  for  increased  pay,  on 
1%  Mnt  to  the  newly-conquered  province  of  Sindh ;  and  in  1857,  being 
m  man  atationed  at  Peshawnr  (now  become  British  territor7)^t  was  one 
^  Ihi  tot  regiments  in  the  garrison  to  become  tainted.  It  was  promptly 
liBsed,  and  ultimately  disbanded,  within  sight  of  the  Ehyber,  the  scene  of 
Xti^iiial  misoonduct 

*  General  Pollock's  military  secretary  was  Sir  Richmond  Shakespcar,  a 
mt  diivalions  officer,  and  well  informed  of  Central  Asian  matters,  though 
^  pofaape  of  Eastern  Afghanistan. 
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of  dear  Dowb,  bnt  he  wished  Pollock  to  haye  at  hnl 
the  very  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  iM 
the  country  and  the  enemy  in  his  front.    Whib  fhl; 
General  was  on  his  way  from  Agra  Lawrence  kept 
constantly  snppHed  with  intelligence  from  the 
was  the  first  to  meet  him  at  the  Indus,  and 
him  to  Peshawur.     **  We  had  a  long  tidk  on  tiie 
to-day,"  he  writes  on   6th  February,   "  and  I 
Pollock's  scheme  of  an  advance  veiy  correct,  and 
be  right  glad  to  help  him  in  it  (as  I  told  him)  t 
clerkf  as  an  aide-de-camp,  artilleiyman,  quartefmuM 
general,  or  pioneer."    In  the  same  letter  he  sajSy— * 

My  views  are,  firstly,  to  do  anything  that  can  in  uijw§ 
conduce  to  recover  our  lost  uame  in  this  quarter,  and  to  ill  h 
the  preseryation  of  the  hostages  and  prisoners.  If,  tliemiH% 
an  efficient  force  moves  towards  Jellalabad  I  should  lika  Iq 
with  it,  or  I  would  even  submit  to  remain  at  Peshawv  it] 
support  it.  But  if  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Govemmeiitll 
carry  the  matter  through  properly,  but  simply  to  bring  tl-- 
General  Sale's  force  and  to  retire  from  the  contest,  Idmril 

like  to  return  to  Ferozepoor  to-morrow HoMm 

when  Shakespear  arrives,  and  Pollock  sees  his  way,  he  iMf 
be  able  to  tell  me  regarding  myself,  though  in  such  timei  At 
word  **  self*  sounds  ill  to  be  thrust  in  at  every  turn. 

One  of  General  Pollock's  chief  difficulties  in  thM 
days  was  the  state  of  the  Sikh  army.  The  Sikh  Stah 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  co-operate  with  ns  in  aid  «f 
Shah  Shoojah,  to  the  extent  of  5,000  men.  Thii  : 
condition  had  never  been  pressed  so  long  as  things  h 
Afghanistan  w^ent  smoothly;  but  now  it  was  doablf 
necessary  to  enforce  it — firstly,  because  we  wanted  al 
the  soldiers  we  could  bring  into  the  field,  withoit 
denuding  the  Indian  provinces  ;  and  secondly,  becaM 
it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  show  onr  enemies  in 
Afghanistan  that  the  Sikhs  were  with  ns. 
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The  Sikh  coimtiy  lay  between  British  India  and 
le  seat  of  war.     It  was  the  defective  base  of  all  our 
lilitaiy  operations ;  and  if  at  this  moiAent,  when  one 
^ritiRh  force  had  been  annihilated  at  Cabul,  and  two 
thers  were  beleaguered  by  the  Afghans  in  Jellalabad 
nd  Gandahar,  the  Sikhs  had  turned  against  us  in  the 
'unjaaby  the  year  1867  would  have  been  anticipated  in 
842,  under  circumstances  of  far  greater  aggravation. 
(loadfooty  the   engineer  of  the  Jellalabad   defences, 
rho  had  the  eye  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  of  a  soldier, 
Dade  this  entry  in  his  journal  when  he  heard  of  the 
irrival  at   Peshawur  of   Wild's    brigade, — **  Clerk's 
lending  on  these  reinforcements  was  a  vigorous  and 
vifle  measure.     Worth  risking  them  in  the  Punjaub 
were  the  objects  to  be  gained.     We  have,  to  a  certain 
caient,  saved  ourselves ;  but  we  owed  much  to  the 
knowledge  the  A%hans  had  that  these  troops  were  on 
their  way.     It  encouraged  our  friends,  and  generally 
disheartened  the  enemy."  What,  then,  if  the  Ponjaub 
h^way  had  been  closed  against  us  ?    What  if,  even 
it  the  last,  the  Lahore  government  could  not  control 
its  Boldiery,  could  not  get  one  regiment  to  march  with 
Pdlock  into  the  Ehyber— nay,  could  not  restrain  them 
from  barring  Pollock's  passage  of  the  Indus  ?    The 
happy  solation  of  these  terrible  questions  was  due 
Dudnly  to  the  tact  and  influence  of  Mr.  Clerk  at  the 
nmrt  of  Lahore,  and  next  to  the  exertions  of  Law- 
rence   at    Peshawur ;    for,   while    Mackeson's  chief 
ihoQghts  were  given  to  negotiations  with  the  tribes  of 
he  Khyber,  it  fell  chiefly  to  Lawrence  to  deal  with 
he  Sikh  authorities  and  troops. 

This  was  bo  easy  task  for  a  warm-tempered  man, 
ith  British  notions  of  military  discipline.     The  very 
of  Nujeebs — who,  instead  of  making  a  diver- 
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eon  for  Brkradier  Wild  in  the  Ehrber  on  the  19th 

JiLDnarv,  had   set   their  f&oes  deUberatelv  the  otha 

■  ■ 

irax.  Bui  marched  ffrr  miles  off  to  the  Indns— hid 
nerer  ret  been  pnnished  by  either  their  officeis  or 
their  goTemment.  and  vere  still  snlkilv  encamped  (m 
the  li^hl  bank  of  the  Attack  fenr,  masters  of  the 
passage  of  the  Indns,  -v-hen  General  Pollock  aniTed 
there  on  the  1st  of  Fcbmaxr.  in  adxance  of  his  om 
camp. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  stood  the  camp  of 
Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  the  inldest  of  the  Jnmmoo 
brothers,  who  had  been  ordered  hj  the  Sikh  gOTem- 
ment  to  march  to  PeshaTmr,  coerce  all  mntineers,  and 
co-operate  with  the  English.  These  orders  had  beai 
nnwillinglv  given,  and  Goolab  Sing  was  in  no  hnnj  to 
obev  them.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Indos  with  his 
10,000  men,  and  bringing  the  mntinons  Nojeebs  to 
their  senses,  he  pretended  himself  to  be  afiraid  of  them. 

When  Lawrence  was  hnnjing  to  Attock  on  the 
27th  JannaiT,  to  meet  Pollock,  he  got  a  message  from 
the  Bajah,  more  friendly  than  dignified,  warning  him 
**  not  to  come  the  direct  road,  as  the  recosant  Mussul- 
man battahons  are  encamped  on  this  side  the  bridge, 
the  Rajah  on  the  other,  and  two  or  three  boats  are 
taken  out  of  the  bridge  to  prevent  the  fonner 
crossing."  "  The  meaning  of  the  hint  to  me," 
writes  Lawrence,  '*  is,  that  they  might  do  me  harm; 
and  I'll  take  it,  and  go  round  about ;  and  need  not  be 
ashamed,  for  Avitabile  was  afraid  to  pass  their  bar- 
racks at  Peshawur.  But  I  hope  the  scoundrels  will 
be  served  out !  I  half  fear  that  they  may  serre 
Goolab  Sing  as  an  excuse  to  detain  General  Pollock 
at  the  bridge  ;  but  I  hope  to  prevent  anything  of  the 
kind." 
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By  much  remonstrance  and  entreaty  he  did  preveut 
it ;  bnt  that  was  all. 

At  5  P.M.  on  the  1st  February  Pollock  reached 
Lawrence's  tent  at  Attock,  and  ^'  a  hundred  savages  " 
were  in  a  moment  '^  standing  opposite  the  tent  looking 
at  him ; "  measuring  him,  doubtless,  against  the 
Khvber  Pass. 

On  the  3rd,  MacCaskill's  brigade  joined  the  General 
at  Attock;  and, simultaneously,  ''  the  rascally  Nujeebs 
were  got  out  of  the  road  at  last,"  and  Rajah  Goolab 
Sing  moved  on  towards  Peshawur  in  advance  of  the 
British  troops. 

At  the  bridge  of  boats,  the  Rajah  found  Lawrence, 
the  Political,  once  more  an  artilleryman,  **  helping  to 
get  the  guns  over."  He  **  stopped  for  half- an- hour," 
watching  this  very  Saxon  proceeding,  and  probably 
drawing  his    conclusions.      "  *  You   Sahib-log  work 

hard/  he  said He  was  surprised  to  find  us 

all  artillerymen  —  old  Pollock,  young  Pollock,  and 
myself."  ^ 

From  the  Indus  to  Peshawur  is  but  four  marches  ; 
but  Eajah  Goolab  Sing  was  ten  days  in  them.  Neither 
his  own  heart,  nor  that  of  his  Jummoo  regiments,  nor 
that  of  the  Sikh  army,  nor  that  of  the  Sikh  court 
(where  Goolab  Sing's  own  brother,  Rajah  Dhyan  Sing, 
was  Prime  Minister),  was  in  this  business  of  helping 
the  English  out  of  a  disaster  which  might  yet  prove 
£Ektal  to  their  power  in  India. 

Day  by  day  worse  details  of  what  had  happened 
were  coming  down  from  Cabul,  and  being  magnified 
by  mmour  in  the  bazaars  of  Peshawur.  The  lion  was 
in  the  toils  at  last.     His  roar  was  still  terrible  ;  but  it 


^  Ltttcrs  t()  Ml 8.  I^iwroiici;. 
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was  mnsic  to  the  lesser  beasts  of  the  field.    If  the 
mice  only  stood  aloof,  he  must  die. 

In  the  Rajah's  camp,  commanding  six  guns,  was 
an  adventurer  who  described  himself  as  ^'  an  American, 
who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  left  home 
at  twelve ;"  yet,  somehow  or  other,  had  also  "been 
educated  at  a  Jesuit  College  in  Ireland "  (and|  as 
Lawrence  quaintly  added,  '^  finished  under  Goolab 
Sing.")  He  had  married  a  native  wife,  given  to  him 
by  Rajah  Dhyan  Sing  out  of  his  own  house  ;  and 
through  her,  and  Hving  always  among  the  natives,  he 
was  behind  the  scenes,  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
intrigues  that  were  on  foot.  He  had  wild  moods  of 
talking,  letting  the  comers  of  dark  things  peep  out, 
and  then  shutting  them  up  again  with  a  look  behind 
him,  as  if  life  at  Jummoo  was  both  strange  and 
fearful. 

He  told  Lawrence  significantly  that  ^Mt  is  the 
opinion  of  all  that  you  will  never  again  set  foot  in 
Cabul ;  and  this  is  the  time  to  break  your  strength, 
to  raise  insurrection  here  and  there,  draw  oflF  your 
force  in  diflferent  directions,  and  then  act." 

General  Avitabile's  view  of  affairs  was  quite  as 
gloomy.  He  said  **  that  nothing  was  ready  in  Goolab 
Sing's  force ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  expect 
them  to  enter  the  Khyber."  Lawrence  asked  if  they 
would  do  so  when  General  Court — a  French  officer  of 
ability  and  character,  who  had  been  ordered  up  to 
Peshawur — should  arrive  with  his  brigade.  Avitabile 
*'  shrugged  his  shoulders,"  and  replied,  **  They'll  catch 
the  disease.  -It  is  a  cholera  morbus  that  seizes  all 
who  come  to  Peshawur." 

On  another  occasion  Avitabile  said,  **  The  only 
"•""iTience  between  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans  as  regards 
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b"  (t.^.  the  English)  ''is  that  the  fonner  wear  a 
aaak."*'  And  certainly  he  was  in  a  position  to 
mow. 

The  whole  bearing  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  and  officers 
it  Peshawnr  corroborated  these  accounts.  Before 
ike  airiTal  of  Rajah  Goolab  Sing  they  had  been  nnder 
ifae  command  of  General  Mahtab  Sing,  a  young 
ddMinchee,  who  owed  his  rank  to  being  a  boon  com- 
puuoii  of  the  Maharajah's.  Nominally  there  to  assist 
Bngadier  Wild  and  the  British  diplomatists,  he  never 
voit  near  one  of  them  to  pay  a  common  visit  of 
nqiect ;  and  when  Lawrence,  in  his  anxiety  for  co- 
opmtion,  offered  to  call  upon  him  first,  he  replied 
vith  rodeness,  that ''  he  would  send  word  when  it  was 
eoiiTeiiient."    And  the  convenient  time  never  came. 

"He  has  since  in  no  way  communicated  with 
nw"  (wrote  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk  on  17th  January), 
"  and  his  whole  conduct  has  been  in  keeping.  He 
ki8  in  no  manner  'pretended  even  to  assist  us  ;  but  has 
dowed  his  men  to  talk  and  act  as  if  they  were 
demies ;  permitting  the  Afreedees  "  (of  the  Ehyber, 
vho  were  refusing  a  passage  to  the  British)  ^^  to  enter 
lu8  camp  and  sell  grass  and  wood,  and  even  the  very 
dothmg  of  our  men  lately  killed  in  the  Khyber." 

Nor  were  matters  the  least  mended  by  the  arrival 
^'the  Jummoo  Rajah  at  Peshawur  as  Commander-in- 
(Uef.  In  vain  Mackeson  and  Lawrence  urged  on  him 
the  necessity  of  making  some  example,  and  disband- 
^  the  battalions  which  had  mutinied.  He  only  said 
ibat  the  Sikhs  already  bore  him  ill-will  enough  ;  and 
be  would  not  be  supported  in  measures  of  coercion, 
b  this  there  was  some  truth. 


»  II.  M.  L.  to  Mr.  Clerk,  1 8th  March  1842. 
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Mr.  Gerk  told  Mackeson,  *^  I  don't  know  the  Sfldi 
Sirdar  who  in  these  days  would  a£fect  to  be  able  to 

command  an  army  of  the  old  soldiery The 

punishment  of  mutineers  by  the  present  Lahore 
goTemment  is  not  so  easy.  It  has  only  been  once 
snccessfidly  attempted  in  the  yarioos  instances  of 
mntiny  occorring  this  last  twelvemonth.  Dnriog  this 
period  the  mutineers  have  been  punishing  their  officers 
and  the  Durbar."" 

To  crown  all,  Bajah  Goolab  Sing  was  himself 
overtaken  at  this  juncture  by  a  calamity  which  might 
have  made  him  sympathize  with  the  English,  but 
only  served  to  embitter  his  feelings  and  paralyse  his 
energies. 

Secretly  looking  forward,  like  all  the  provincud 
governors  of  the  Sikh  territory,  to  the  certain  and 
not  distant  day  when  the  Sikh  empire  must  M  to 
pieces,  his  constant  thought  was  how,  upon  the 
nucleus  and  foundation  of  the  Jummoo  chie&hipf  to 
build  up  for  himself  a  hill  sovereignty  both  on  the 
southern  and  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  policy,  while  appearing  fiiHj 
occupied  with  Sikh  affairs  in  the  Punjaub  plains,  he 
had,  during  1840  and  1841,  annexed  Isks^o,  made 
Gilzit  tributary,  opened  squabbles  with  Yarkund,  seized 
Garoo,  in  Chinese  Tibet  (thus  monopolizing  the  trade 
in  shawl  wool) ,  and  made  the  frontier  of  Jummoo 
conterminous  with  that  of  the  Goorkhas  in  Nepaul— 
no  great  friends  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

But,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  hardy  troops  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  seizing  their  opportunity,  issued 
from  Lassa,   surrounded  the  Jummoo  invaders,  and, 


Note  dated  1 7th  February  (1842). 
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ttTing  reduced  them  to  a  demoralized  rabble  by  star- 
ration  and  exposure  in  the  snow,  massacred  them,  as 
IheA^hans  almost  at  the  same  moment  massacred 
3)6  British  army  in  the  Cabnl  passes. 

The  Jommoo  general,  Vizeer  Zoranror  Sing,  killed 
lumself  rather  than  £Edl  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  And  the  Grand  Lama,  elated  with  his 
rietoiy,  prepared  to  march  into  Ladak,  and  drive  the 
Dogra  power  back  over  the  snowy  range. 

These  evil  tidings  slowly  made  their  way  across 
flie  Himalaya  by  Almora  to  British  India,  and  reached 
Bqah  Goolab  Sing  at  Peshawar  in  the  middle  of 
Mmary.  It  was  now  his  torn  to  tremble.  He  at 
QDee  sent  his  minister  to  Mackeson  and  Lawrence,  to 
beg  "  that  the  news  might  be  made  as  little  public  as 
ponble ;  as,  if  known  m  his  camp  at  Peshawur,  it 
would  probably  cause  a  disturbance  among  the  many 
fioeods  and  relations  of  those  who  had  perished."  He 
Ut  that  it  might  cost  him  the  loss  of  all  his  posses- 
■onB  north  of  the  Himalaya,  and  his  thoughts  were 
BOW  '*  bent  towards  Cashmere,  there  to  collect  a  force 
^  which,  as  soon  as  the  season  admits,  to  march 
«Ladak." 

To  interest  him  in  the  difficulties  of  the  British 
iBoned  now  hopeless. 

We  told  the  Minister  [says  Lawrence],  that  the  conduct 
Hd  kngaage  of  the  soldiers  in  all  the  Lahore  battalions  was 
^  as  to  assure  our  enemies  that  they  were  merely  to  protect 
^ihawar,  and  with  no  purpose  of  aiding  us.  We  stated  that 
'e  did  not  hear  it  from  one,  but  from  a  hundred  sources ; 
Ut  the  soldiers  would  not  serve  with  us  ;  and  that  they  gave 
9t  that  the  Durbar  did  not  intend  they  should.  Jowala 
ohaie  (the  Minister)  acknowledged  that  such  reports  were 
votd ;  but,  although  he  assured  us  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Drbar  and  of  the  Rajah,  he  could  not  inform  us  that  any 
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specific  orders  had  yet  reached  Rajah  Goolab  Sing  as  to  whit 
troops  should  advance  with  us  to  Jellalabad,  or  what  occupy 
the  Khyber. 

In  short,  his  whole  conyersation,  and  the  cause  of  his 
visit,  has  served  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we  had  alietdy 
formed,  that  no  assistance  is  to  be  expected  from  the  SikhB,— 
not  only  that  they  will  not  accompany  ns  to  Jellalabad,  but 
that  we  have  little  chance  of  inducing  them  to  place  garriflODs 
in  the  Khyber,  even  after  the  British  troops  have  beaten  the 
enemy  and  primarily  occupied  the  positions  for  them. 

This  was  on  the  17th  February.  On  the  20th 
the  Rajah  came  in  state  with  the  leading  Sikh  Sirdars 
to  visit  General  Pollock,  who  received  them  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  military  staff  and  the  political 
officers.  It  was  determined  to  come  to  an  explana- 
tion. Captain  Mackeson  was  the  spokesman;  and 
those  who  can  remember  his  commanding  counte- 
nance and  stately  form,  uniting  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
soldier  and  the  diplomatist,  can  well  picture  the  scene, 
as  ^^ore  rotundo*'  he  advanced  through  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  courtesy  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  to  the  inevitable  climax ;  ^^  and  then  asked 
for  what  purpose  the  Sikh  army  had  been  sent  to 
Peshawur,  and  what  order  had  been  received  from 
the  Durbar  ?  " 

As  easily  can  those  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  parley 
wdth  that  Ulysses  of  the  hills,  call  up  before  them  the 
sweet  deference  of  attention,  the  guileless  benevolence, 
the  childlike  simplicity,  and  the  masterly  prolixity  of 
fiction,  parenthesis  and  anecdote,  vnth  which  Bajah 
Goolab  Sing  stroked  his  silver  beard  while  listeniog 
to  the  question,  and  then  charmingly  consumed  the 
hours  in  avoiding  a  reply.  Much  had  he  to  say  aboat 
»  past ;  the  loyalty  of  his  brothers  and  himself  to  * 

empire  of  their  great  master  Runjeet  Sing,  and 
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tho  wickedness  of  those  who  attribnted  to  them 
schemes  of  an  mdependent  sovereignty;  the  loss 
rather  than  gain  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  to  the.  Sikhs ; 
for  ''if  the  Sikhs  possessed  a  kingdom,  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  Soobahs  of  Cashmere,  Mooltan,  Mnnkara, 
and  Lahore  (to  say  nothing  of  Peshawur  as  valueless) , 
all  appendages  of  the  crown  of  Cabul;  .  .  .  and 
again,  if  the  Sikhs  possessed  jewels,  they  were  those 
pawned  and  left  in  pledge  by  Shah  Shoojah ;  "/^  all 
of  which  the  said  Shah  Shoojah  '^  would  be  ready  to 
demand  from  them  if  ever  he  succeeded  in  estabhshing 
his  authority,  which  God  forbid  !  *'  and  the  treacher- 
008  complicity  of  Shah  Shoojah  in  the  insurrection  at 
Cabnl,  a  treachery  premeditated  from  the  day  that  he 
marched  from  his  asylum  at  Loodiana. 

But  as  to  the  future  and  what  had  now  to  be  done 
to  save  the  English  garrisons  still  in  Afghanistan, 
Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  in  all  his  flow  of  talk  and  illus- 
tration, got  no  farther  than  to  remind  the  English 
that  the  great  Dost  Mahommud  Ehan  was  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands,  and  might  very  conveniently  be  set 
np  again/ 

Or,  if  that  was  disagreeable,  there  were  other 
Bamckzyes,  brothers  of  Dost  Mahommed,  in  the  hands 
of  Sikhs,  quite  ready  to  be  used  ;  (and  one  of  whom, 
he  might  have  added,  was  his  own  sworn  friend, 
Sooltan  Mahommud  Ehan) . 

Worn  out  with  eloquent  discourse,  the  British 
officers  impatiently  reverted  to  their  opening  question — 
with  what  object  had  the  Rajah  been  sent  to  Peshawur 
with  20,000  troops ;  and  what  were  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  his  own  Government  ?    But  time  was 


s*  Amongst  them  the  Koh-i-noor, 
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up.  The  Rajah's  ^^  opinm  honr  "  had  amyed;  and  if 
detained  he  might  even  be  so  nide  as  to  fall  asleep. 
Hurriedly,  he  produced  a  paper  which  he  stated  to  be 
a  Porwana  from  the  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  but  which 
to  the  keen  eyes  of  the  British  diplomatists  seemed 
**  drawn  out  by  himself." 

In  yeiy  general  terms  it  ordered  him  ''  to  consnlt 
with  General  Pollock  and  Captains  Mackeson  and 
Lawrence,  as  to  the  objects  the  British  GbTemment 
had  in  view ;  what  they  proposed  to  effect,  and  bj 
what  means; "  and  then  ^'to  act  in  support  of  the 
British  troops  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty ; 
and  be  guided  in  eyerything  by  the  British  officers' 
advice."  And  depositing  this  document  in  their 
hands,  without  asking  any  ^^  views  "-or  ^^  proposals" 
or  ^^  advice,"  the  master  of  the  20,00Q  allies  yawned 
and  took  his  leave.  .. 

Verily,  the  nose  of  the  English  conqaerbr  (to  use 
an  expressive  orientalism)  was  rubbed  consideral^ 
in  the  dust,  in  that  sad  spring  of  1842 ;  and  to  this 
day,  after  many  plasters  and  cosmetics,  it  has  never 
recovered  its  former  fairness  in  the  envious  eyes  of  a 
subject  people. 

The  thought  had  occurred  to  Lawrence  after  his 
very  first  interview  with  Bajah  Goolab  Sing,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Indus,  that  ^^  a  consideration  should 
be  offered  to  the  Bajahs  Dhyan  Sing  and  Gookb 
Sing,  for  their  assistance ;  they  alone  in  the  Ponjaab 
being  now  able  to  give  aid ; "  **  and  day  by  day,  as 
he  got  to  understand  what  a  cypher  Maharajah  Sher 
Sing  was  in  his  kingdom,  and  how  all  power  in  the 
Punjaub  now  centred  in  the  Jummoo  Rajahs  aud  the 


**  To  Mr.  Clerk,  30th  January  1842. 
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8ikh  anny,  we  find  him  in  his  letters  again  and  again 
recurring  to  and  expanding  this  idea. 

First,  he  proposed  to  Goyemment  to  offer  the 
Durbar  and  the  Bajah  snch  pecuniary  or  territorial 
reward  as  may  suit  our  and  their  views ;  and  to  pay 
to  their  troops  the  same  hatta  ^  as  it  paid  to  our  own." 
Then,  more  plainly,  <^  for  my  own  part  I  should  be 
glad  if  we  could  dispense  with  such  nstruments ; 
but  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  our  views  be  to  redeem  our 

lost  name,  and  to  punish  the  treachery  of  ,^  we 

need  such  men  as  the  Bajah  and  General  Avitabile, 
ind  should  bind  them  to  us  by  the  only  tie  they 
recognize, — self-interest ;  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  troops  they  have  to  work  with  require  as 
much  consideration  as  themselves. 

'^  In  plain  terms,  the  troops  should  be  paid  extra 
haita  ;  the  Rajahs  secured  in  their  territory,  even  with 
additions;  General  Avitabile  guaranteed  our  aid  in 
retiring  with  his  property;  and  any  other  Sirdars 
aiding  us  cordially,  be  specially  and  separately 
treated  for. 

'^  To  deal  with  the  government  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, would  be  only  prolonging  the  present  farce 
of  nominal  aid  and  real  opposition."  And  at  last 
(apparently  on  the  29th  January)  he  proposed  ^^  that 
on  the  terms  of  efficient  support  we  assist  Bajah 
Ckxilab  8ing  to  get  possession  of  the  valley  of  Jellala- 
bad  and  endeavour  to  make  some  arrangement  to 
secure  it  and  Peshawur  to  his  family.  .  .  Jellalabad 
is  most  assuredly  ours,  to  give  or  to  keep  ;  and  we  are 


*  Ao  extim  Allowance  to  Native  troops  on  fleld  or  foreign  serrioe. 

*  Thk  blank  in  the  draft  letter  doubtless  refers  to  Shah  Shoojah,  as  others 
■hoot  the  ■ame  time  speak  of  "almost  certain  proof  of  Shah  Shoojah's 

being  **  before  oar  ejres,"  &c. 
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surely  bound  to  no  faction  or  party  in  Afghanifltan ; 
but  s^ter  retrieving  our  character  and  punishing  our 
enemies,  are  free  to  make  such  future  arrangements 
as  will  most  conduce  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  m  * 
Indian  empire." 

Captain  Mackeson  pressed  the  same  views  npon 
Government,  but  latterly  had  doubts  whether  any 
Sikh  party  could  hold  Jellalabad,  and  proposed  Shikar- 
poor,  in  Sindh,  as  a  substitute.  ^ 

Mr.  Clerk,  watching  affairs  from  the  British 
frontier,  within  easy  reach  of  the  Sikh  capital,  took  a 
calmer,  and,  no  doubt,  juster  view  of  this  matter  than 
his  two  assistants  at  Peshawur,  who,  day  by  day,  were 
looking  wistfully  at  the  Ehyber  Pass,  receiving  urgent 
appeals  from  Sale  in  Jellalabad,  and  putting  up  iviih 
insults  from  the  Sikh  soldiery.  ^^  It  would  not,"  he 
said,  ^'  be  compatible  with  the  friendship  long  sob- 
sisting  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Lahore 
Government,  now  to  assign  suddenly  and  directly  to 
the  Jummoo  Rajahs  any  territories  as  a  compensation 
for  services  demanded  of  the  Sikh  Durbar."® 

But  the  policy  and  honesty  of  the  proposals  of 
Mackeson  and  Lawrence  turned  almost  entirely  on 
whether  the  *'  services  demanded  of  the  Sikh  Durbar" 
would,  or  could,  be  rendeted  by  that  Durbar. 

Mackeson  and  Lawrence,  after  all  they  had  seen 
and  experienced,  of  the  unruly  temper  of  the  Sikh 
oflBcers  and  men,  had  certainly  no  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  share  with  Pollock  the  dangers  of  the 
Khyber.   for  no   other  inducement  than  to  retriere 


«7  See  Kate  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  v. 

•8  Kate  :  Book  VI.  Chap,  v.— That  historian  adds  that  it  would  il«> 
have  been  unjust  to  Shah  Shoojah.  But  both  Mackeson  and  Lawrence  con- 
sidered him  to  have  forfeited  our  alliance,  and  justly  incurred  our  rescntmenJ. 


* 
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British  hononr.  Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  contrary,  had  not 
ibuidoned  hope.  It  was  he  who  had  induced  the 
Lahore  Goyemment  to  ponr  its  battalions  into  the 
Beshawnr  Valley  as  a  demonstration  of  alliance  with 
the  hard-pressed  British  power ;  and  still  confident 
in  the  resources  of  his  own  diplomacy,  he  believed 
Out  he  could  move  those  battalions  forward  into  the 
dmded  Ehyber  without  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Jumnoo  Bajahs. 

When,  therefore,  after  the  futile  interview  with 
Bijah  Goolab  Sing,  on  the  20th  February,  General 
Iblloek  had  reported  to  the  Supreme  Government  that 
1m  had  ^^  no  expectation  of  any  assistance  from  the 
Skh  troops,"^  Mr.  Clerk  repaired  to  Lahore  to 
wsffctii  <<the  only  man  in  the  Punjaub  who  really 
faired  our  success  "  ^ — Maharajah  Sher  Sing  himself 
-Higainst  his  own  Prime  Minister.  He  succeeded, 
and,  beyond  a  doubt,  rendered  a  great  service  to  his 
GoTemment ;  none  the  less-rather  the  more-that 
his  Government  had  embarrassed  him  with  the  most 
pQaUaoimous  instructions,  which,  the  historian  felici- 
tondy  Bays,  he  "  shrunk  from  avowing  !  " 

But  it  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Kaye's  graphic 
■toiy  of  this  diplomatic  encounter,  without  perceiving 
^  Mi.  Clerk  was  within  an  ace  of  failure,  and  had 
to  deliver  a  knock-down-blow,  by  way  of  eliciting 
"hearty  co-operation."**      He   succeeded,   however. 


»  Kate  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  v. 
»  Kate  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  t. 

»  It  was  a  sajing  of  a  most  gallant  soldier  and  able  administrator,  Major- 

General  John  Coke,  who  for  many  years  mled  the  Afghan  district  of  Kohat, 

00  the  Pnnjaab  frontier,  with  that  mixtnre  of  strength  and  kindness  which 

•objngatei  wild  races,  that  the  waj  to  deal  with  an  Asiatic  was  this— '^  First 

knock  him  down.    Then  pick  him  npl "    The  abstract  justice  of  it  admit4 

of  disciusion.     Bnt  there  is  much  troth  in  it  in  practice.     When  troubles 
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and  his  success  was  a  greater  benefit  to  both  Go^ein- 
ments  than  either  of  them  was  then  able  to  under- 
stand. 

Trae  to  his  word»  the  Maharajah  at  once  despatdied 
instmctions  to  Ooolab  Sing  to  co-operate  heartily  ind 
steadily  with  General  Pollock  and  Captain  Mackeson]  and  it 
is  belieTed  that  at  the  same  time  Dhyan  Sing  wrote  priiately 
to  his  brother  in  a  similar  strain  of  exhortation  tnd 
encouragement.  But  it  was  plain  to  Mr.  Clerk  that  both  the 
sovereign  and  his  minister  regarded,  with  feelings  of  painful 
anxiety,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  an  open  rupture  with  the 
British  Government  by  aiding  in  the  perilous  work  that  lay 
before  the  troops  posted  at  Peshawnr.  '* 

And  it  mnst  be  added  that  thronghont  the  whole 
month  of  March,  while  Pollock  was  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements from  India,  np  to  the  5th  April,  when  he 
advanced  into  the  Ehyber,  in  spite  of  all  the  orden 
from  Lahore  and  all  the  encouragement  given  by 
Lawrence  and  the  General,  it  remained,  np  to  the  last, 
a  problem  whether  the  Sikh  contingent  would  co- 
operate or  not. 

What  was  still  more  serions  was  the  doubtful 
temper  of  onr  own  Sepoy  regiments. 

The  correspondence  of  this  period  is  fhll  of  anxious 
allusions  to  the  subject.  On  the  4th  March  Lawrence 
reported  to  the  General's  military  secretary  that 
*  *  Mr.  P.  Mackeson  heard  people  talking  yesterday 
in  the  hummdm  to  the  effect  that  our  army  was  muti- 
nous, and  that  the  enemy  knew  it."  On  the  3rd  March 
he  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, — **  Very  pos- 

ariae  in  an  Indian  province,  and  the  English  ruler  looks  roond  for  fnends, 
two  classes  of  men  of  mark  rush  to  his  side ;  those  whom  he  rewarded,  «d* 
those  whom  he  overthrew,  in  the  last  war.    The  common  principle  in  both 
cases  seems  to  be  power-worship. 
^AYE  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  v. 
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ibly  it  has  reached  you  that  the  panic  among  the 
t>op8  is  taking  a  more  decided  appearance,  and  that 
16  Hindoos  of  the  60th,  and  also  of  the  63rd,  have 
lid  they  will  not  go  to  Cabul  to  be  made  Mnssnlmans 
r,  and  such  like  speeches.  There  has  been  no 
lolence,  and  they  say  they  will  go  to  Jellalabad,  if 
ley  are  promised  not  to  be  taken  farther.  This 
light  with  tmth  be  done  "  [alluding  to  the  intention  of 
Old  Auckland  to  do  no  more],  ^'  but  in  poUcy  it  could 
ot  be  done,  as  it  would  be  telling  our  plans,  as  well 
I  letting  our  troops  dictate  to  us."  Again,  on  the 
th  March :  ^^  I  am  so  puzzled  to  know  if  our  Sepoys 
ill  advance,  and  if  the  Sikhs  will,  that  I  am  quite 
^Uiered.  Of  the  Sikhs  I  have  not  a  hope."  Four 
ftys  later,  *^  Sale  urges  Pollock  on  most  earnestly, 
at  he  does  not  know  the  reason  that  detains  him — 
16  unwillingness  of  the  Sepoys  to  advance.  Indeed, 
iking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  seems  now 
oite  impossible  that  Pollock  could  do  more  than 
ring  oflf  the  garrison." 

On  the  21st  March,  by  way  of  cheerful  news: 
No  desertions  have  taken  place  for  many  days,  and 
16  troops  seem  to  have  recovered  their  spirits."  But 
n  the  26th,  '^  I  caught  a  deserter  yesterday,  and  sent 
im  out  to  camp.  I  hope  it  will  do  good  by  frighten- 
ig  others." 

These  faithful  records  of  the  day  do  us  good. 
liey  sober  us ;  dispel  the  illusion  that  is  apt  to 
ather  like  a  mist  around  an  imposing  army  of  con- 
aered  races,  but  unsubjugated  creeds  and  prejudices, 
Qd  warn  us  afresh,  that  though  our  Indian  empire 
ever  can  be  held,  as  some  Englishmen  suppose,  by 
luropean  troops  alone,  it  never  can  be  held  without 
lem. 
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Such  sun-pictures,  however,  are  not  always  wel- 
come to  **  the  powers  that  be." 

After  Brigadier  Wild's  failure  in  the  Khyber  Pass 
in  January,  Lawrence  had  unreservedly  told  his 
official  chief,  Mr.  Clerk,  though  only  in  demi-official 
notes,  how  unsoldierly  had  been  the  conduct  not  only 
of  the  Sepoys  but  of  many  of  their  British  officers. 

During  a  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Clerk  from 
Loodiana  his  despatches  from  Peshawur  were  opened 
by  one  of  his  assistants,  who  confessed  to  Lawrence 
that  he  **  was  indiscreet  and  thoughtless  enough  to 
have  the  whole  of  these  copied  indiscriminately,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  contents  went  down 
word  for  word  to  Calcutta  uid  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  ....  The  Commander-in-Chief  no  sooner 
read  them  than  he  wrote  up  to  Peshawur,  ordering  an 
inquiry  to  be  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and 
Government,  I  have  just  heard,  has  thought  proper  to 
reprimand  you  severely  for  telling  the  truth  so  unequi- 
vocally." The  "  reprimand  "  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Clerk 
that  *'  the  unguarded  and  exaggerated  style  in  which 
some  of  the  letters  written  by  your  assistants  are 
expressed,  cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  Government, 
nor  is  it  altogether  creditable  to  them."  Conscious 
of  having  reported  nothing  but  the  truth,  Lawrence 
replied  officially  as  follows  : — 

To  G.  Clerk,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  24th  February,  giving  cover  to  that  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Maddock  of  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  and,  in  replji 
beg  that  you  will  forward  to  Government  the  accompanying 
statement,  as  well  as  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  yon 
last  month ;  and  if  Government  is  then  satisfied  that  the 
style  of  my  ^owespondence  has  been  either  *•  unguarded ''  or 
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" exiggerated/'  "nor  altogether  creditable  to  me,"  I  can 
only  say  that  much  as  I  shall  regret  haTing  incurred  the 
leprehension  of  Gh>Temment  in  points  where  I  had  expected 
a  Tery  different  resnlt ;  I  shall  request  to  be  reliered  from  the 
Jnties  of  a  sitoation,  the  nature  of  which,  it  wonld  appear,  I 
do  not  clearly  understand. 

If,  therefore,  my  statement  does  not  prove  satisfiurtoir,  I 
beg  that  I  may  at  once  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
minder-lQ-Chief,  with  permission  to  remain  with  General 
FoBoek  as  long  as  that  of&cer  may  reqnire  my  services.^ 

From  a  letter  of  27th  Febmary,  telling  his  wife 
d  this  reprimand,  it  seems  that  Mackeson  also  got  a 
ihare  of  it,  and  that  both  of  them  were  rebuked  for 
king  ''  freer  of  their  advice  in  military  matters  than 
they  should  have  been." 

But  ''if  we  had  not  been  pretty  free,"  he  says, 
''I  wonder  what  would  have  become  of  the  two 
Rgiments." 

The  old  Indian  story.  Military  defeated  in  an 
operation,  and  vexation  vented  on  the  ''Politicals." 
If  WM  had  forced  the  Ehyber  the  credit  would  have 
Wn  all  his  own,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
lutrdly  have  been  informed  how  free  Captains  Mackeson 
uid  Lawrence  had  been  with  their  advice. 

Xo  farther  reply  from  Government  is  forthcoming, 
^d  it  is  probable  that  all  parties  having  relieved  their 
Diinds,  went  on  more  comfortably  with  their  work, 
^liich  in  those  days  was  heavy  and  trying  to  the 
tamper.  Perhaps  Mr.  Clerk  may  have  perceived  that 
'te  **  reprimand  "  to  his  assistants  for  the  freedom  of 
"ieir  advice  in  military  matters  was  a  polite  rebuke  to 
'^self  for  incessantly  urging  upon  Government  mea- 


■  Not  dated ;    but  written  cither  at   end  of  February  or  begiLniog  of 
iJarrh  1842. 
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snres  of  retrieval,  and  presuming  to  posh  forml 
sncconrs  to  the  garrisons  and  prisoners  in  AfghanistiB, 
when  the  Oommander-in-Ohief  and  Goyemor-Geofld 
were  contented  to  do  nothing. 

While  thus  delayed  let  ns  torn  to  the  pmita 
letters. 

'^Febmary  27th/'  on  which  Lawrence's  lut- 
qnoted  note  to  his  wife  was  written,  seems  to  htvi 
been  a  Sunday.  It  was  his  custom  to  keep  tUl  || 
day,  even  in  camp-life,  as  sacred  as  he  conld,  aal  j 
regularly  to  write  a  letter  to  his  boy  Alick  (called  3^  I 
for  shortness) .     On  this  occasion  he  simply  sajB,— 

I  have  been  taking  accounts  of  donkeys  and  moles  all  dq^ 
and  quarrelling  with  camel-men,  ....  in  tnxih  Siiiil^ 
is  less  of  a  Sabbath  than  I  would  wish,  although  I  do  imA 
look  on  it  that  we  are  precluded  from  doing  necessaiy  wcriE 
on  this  day.  However,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  only  Jul 
now  I  remembered  that  it  is  Sunday ;  for  unless  it  is  is  ov 
hearts  there  is  htUe  here  to  tell  us  of  the  day.  I'll  write  ti 
Tim  when  I  get  back  to  my  tent  in  camp. 

What  with  papa  being  a  soldier,  grandpapa  hxmii 
led  a  ^'  Forlorn  Hope/'  and  the  warlike  sounds  uA 
sights  around  him,  little  Tim  had  quite  taken  tha 
shilling  and  enlisted  in  the  army. 

There  is  Tim  (writes  his  mother)  bailding  SeringapaUMt  I 
and  setting  a  gan  against  it,  while  the  nine-pins  are  graal* 
papa  and  his  soldiers.  And  now  he  has  made  a  breidi 
*'  with  the  gunpowder  and  the  white  smoke,"  and  is  mikiog 
^*  grandpapa  run  very  fiEkst  up  the  wall,  and  then  another 
soldier  cut  off  his  fingers,  and  grandpapa  hear  it  like  a  nun; 
only  he  take  his  sword  in  other  hand."  Dear  child,  if  he  it 
ever  anything  but  a  soldier  it  will  be  strange.  I  would  nthet 
see  him  in  a  peaceful  calling,  for  I  would  not  like  his  wife  to 
feel  what  a  soldier's  wife  is  liable  to.     But  if  the  dariiig 
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res  to  grow  ap,  and  his  heart  is  in  that  profession,  I  would 
iher  see  him  a  good  soldier  than  an  indifferent  anything 
«e.  If  the  ore  be  good  it  matters  little  into  what  form  it  is 
looght. 

It  wonld  be  impossible  for  any  husband  and  ^e 
0  be  more  thoroughly  happy  in  their  home  and  child 
than  these  two  were  ;  yet,  in  all  their  correspondence 
in  ihese  troubled  times  and  separations^  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  either  of  them  shrinking  from  the  path  of 
pablic  duty.  **  It  would  be  my  pride  and  delight," 
ihe wrote  to  him  on  12th  February  1842,  ''to  think 
ihat  yon  were  even  a  better  soldier  since  you  had  a 
wife  and  son ;  and  God  forbid  I  should  throw  any 
obstacle  in  your  road." 

And  again  on  9th  March  : — 

Mt  own  Love, — God  is  pleased  to  separate  us  thus  for  the 
pment  that  He  may  speak  to  each  of  us  apart ;  and  when  we 
biTe  learnt  the  lesson  He  intends  for  us,  I  iiumbly  trust  it 
^  be  His  will  to  bring  us  together.  But  more  earnestly 
cren  than  I  long  to  see  you  again,  do  I  long  that  we  may 
kth  be  led  to  our  Maker  and  Saviour ;  that  our  eternal  hope 
BttJ  not  ))e  a  name,  but  a  living  influential  principle,  a  well- 
pounded  assurance  of  pardon  through  Christ,  and  of  union, 
P^ect  80ul-satiBf}ing  union,  in  another  life. 

And  how  wifely  and  womanly  this  (on  14th 
Uiarch),  on  seeing  the  time  for  his  return  fading 
ftrther  and  farther  away : — 

Oh  !  how  much  sharper  would  be  the  trial  of  receiving 
le  cold  or  unkind  line  from  you  !  While  this  does  not, 
nnot  happen,  let  me  be  thankful  and  happy." 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  the  forcing  of  the 
byber  Pass,  Lawrence,  like  a  good  soldier,  '^put  his 
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house  in  order."     On  the  3rd  March  he  wrote  to  his 
wife : — 

I  propose  to  ask  Thomason  to  be  one  of  Tim's  gaardiaDB, 
in  the  event  of  his  requiring  one.  I  think  yon  have  my  will, 
but  1*11  send  you  a  revised  one,  on  the  same  basis.  Not  ihtt 
I  feel,  dearest,  that  we  shall  not  again  meet,  bat  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  these  especially,  we  should  all  be  ready,  spiri- 
tually and  temporally.  God  grant  I  may  endeavonr  to  be  so, 
though  I  feel  how  xmable  I  am  to  do  the  least  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomason  accepted  the  charge,  and  forwarded 
his  reply,  with  this  Christian  note,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence 
at  Soobathoo : — 

AUakabad,  April  \ZA,  1841 

My  dear  Mrs.  Lawrence, 

I  RECEIVED  your  note  of  kind  and  anxious  inqniiyfirom 
Loodiana  this  morning.  You  wiU  long  before  this  haie 
received  my  letter  directed  to  Enssowlee,  which  will  give  joa 
all  that  was  told  on  the  sad  subject.'* 

The  same  post  conveyed  me  this  morning  a  note  from 
your  dear  husband  of  the  81st,  bespeaking  my  attentioiis  to 
you  and  your  beloved  boy,  in  the  event  of  anything  befclling 
him. 

Painful,  deeply  painful,  as  the  topic  is,  it  is  one  which 
must  be  ever  present  in  your  thoughts,  and  I  trust  I  have  not 
(lone  wrong  in  forwarding  my  reply  through  you.  It  may  be 
some  comfort  to  you  to  feel  assured  that,  come  what  may, 
there  is  one  in  this  country  who  wiU  be  ready  to' do  anything 
in  his  power  on  your  behalf,  should  you  ever  need  it.  Believe 
me,  that  I  accept  the  charge  as  the  most  sacred  one  thai 
could  be  entrusted  to  me.  I  am  only  pained  when  I  think  of 
the  possible  necessity  for  my  exertions.  Your  first  thonghtfl 
in  all  your  anxieties,  I  well  know,  are  directed  to  a  greater 
than  man ;  but,  if  earthly  friend  can  ever  avail  you,  do  oot 
forget  that  you  have  one  pledged  to  do  all  in  his  power,  and 
who  only  mourns  that  his  all  can  be  so  Uttle.     ^Mlen  this 

**  Mr.  Thomason  had  just  lost  his  sister. 
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Ton,  the  present  fearfal  crisis  wiU  in  some  measure 
fised.  The  result  is  in  God's  hands,  and  here  is  our 
ufort.  May  a  gracious  God  be  with  you,  and  support 
ough  all  your  anxieties.  Many  hearts  are  sympa- 
with  you,  many  prayers  are  ascending  up  to  heayen 
ITS.  They  will  be  heard  and  answered  in  God's  own 
d  His  own  time.  Can  you  say  from  your  heart,  Thy 
lone? 

Believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  Thomasox. 

nding  to  Thomason's  delicacy  about  forwarding 
>ly  through  her,  Mrs.  Lawrence  wrote  to  her 
d  (on  the  20th)  :— 

Ood  ever  preserve  us  from  seeking  peace  by  forgetting 
I  or  each  other's  mortality ;  and  may  our  afiGurs  of 
1  body  be  so  ordered  that  we  may  stand  ready,  our 
rt,  and  our  lights  burning. 

oh  !  may  we  feel,  whichever  goes  first,  that  it  is  but 
tome  a  little  while  before  the  other — going  to  our 
,  to  our  best  friend.  When  perplexed  with  earthly 
try  to  think  that  Jesus  is  present,  even  as  when  he 
n  earth  ;  and  I  strive  to  ask  his  counsel  as  Mary  or 
might  have  done. 
\  personal   feeling  of  considering  the    Saviour  as  a 

I  have  only  had  since  our  darling  Letitia  went  to 
and  is  one  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  sorrow. 

or  boy  lives  longer  than  we  do,  he  will  have  the  best 
ds.  Mr.  Thomason  accepts  the  charge  just  in  the 
)irit  James  Bernard^  did ;  and  they  would  alike  act 
[gment  and  conscience. 

II  done,  brave  heart — brave  in  the  meek  bravery 
1,  strong  in  the  potter,  not  in  the  clay.     We 


ir  brother-in-law — who  married  Miss  Mazy  Anne  Lawrence— and 
Ae  care  Henry  Lat^-rence's  two  Kons  were  ultimate] j  brought  up  in 

22 
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need  not  fear  for  yon  when  the  Peshawur  post  brings 
you  nothing  bnt  this  little  scrap  : — 

Dabliko, — ^All  well  4th  April.  Letters  of  Slst  from  Jelli- 
labad.  To-morrow  certainly  Pollock  advances,  and  the  Sikhs 
reaUy  look  as  if  they  would  help. 

Your  own, 

JmmroodL  H.  M.  L. 


(      339     ) 
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1842. 
Pmspabatioks   fob   Attack  on   the   Ehtbeb  Pass  —  Beinfobce- 

MZNTS     FBOM     InDIA FaILUBE     OF    NeOOTIATIONS   WITH     THE 

Afbeedees  —  Mackeson  and  Lawbence  contend  fob  the 
Post  of  Honoub — Pollock*s  Advance,  and  Victoby  — 
Lawbence*s  Exebtions — Effective  Co-opebation  of  the 
SixHS — Inevitable  Injustice  of  Victobious  Despatches  — 
The  Gabbison  of  Jellalabad  delivebs  itself  —  Meeting 
OF  Sale  and  Pollock — Letteb  to  Mb.  Mabshman — Fbost- 
bitten  Wbecks  of  the  Gabul  Abky — Hospital  Visits — 
Genebal  Tbibl'te  to  Lawbence* s  Humanity — ^Lobd  Ellen- 

BOBOUGH  SUCCEEDS   LoBD  AUCKLAND— He   HESITATES   BETWEEN 

Advancing  and  Eetibing — Cbitical  State  of  India — ^The 
Responsibility  of  Decision  thbown  on  Nott  and  Pollock 
— The  Genebals  accept  it. 

The  month  of  March  1842  had  passed  at  Peshawur 
almost  as  unsatisfactorily  as  February.  There  was 
the  same  nncertainty  as  to  the  temper  of  our  Sepoys 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Sikhs;  the  same  panic 
among  the  camel-drivers,  who,  with  or  without  their 
camels  or  their  pay,  fled  rather  than  followed  the 
waning  fortune  of  the  **  Company  Bahadoor  "  into 
those  regions  of  snow  and  ice  whence,  week  by  week, 
they  saw  camp-followers  of  the  lost  Cabul  force 
BtraggUng  back  with  fingers  and  toes  bitten  oflF  by 
frost,  their  caste  destroyed,  and  their  friends  dead  or 
in  slavery.     Heavy  rain  fell,  soaking  the  tents,  and 
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chilling  the  spirits  of  the  Indian  troops ;  and  while,  in 
Jellalabad,  Sale  was  killing  his  camels  to  save  their 
fodder  for  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  ^'  the 
European  soldiers  were  on  two-third  rations  of  salt 
meat;"^  and  even  the  camp-followers  in  that  be- 
leaguered garrison  were  ^'  eating  salt  camels  and 
horses/' '  Pollock  was  under  the  terrible  necessity  of 
replying  to  Sale's  appeals  that  even  now  (27th 
March)  ' '  without  more  white  fiaces  the  Hindoo  SepojB 
would  not  move  ;  "  still  things  were  mending.  ^'  More 
white  faces  "  were  coming  up ;  and,  indeed,  dose  at 
hand.  The  Sepoys  knew  it,  and  a  glow  of  courage 
ran  through  their  lines.  Scarcity  of  carriage-cattle 
was  met  by  reduction  of  baggage. 

In  a  fine  soldierly  order  to  the  troops  Pollock  had 
reminded  them  that  success  in  relieving  the  Jella- 
labad  garrison  '^  will  raise  for  this  force  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  all  India ;  and  the  Major-General 
commanding  feels  assured  that  ofiicers  and  men  will 
cheerfully  make  any  sacrifices  to  attain  so  noble  an 
object.  He,  therefore,  now  calls  upon  the  brigadiers 
to  assemble  the  commanding  officers  under  their 
orders,  and  determine  on  the  least  quantity  of  baggage 
and  the  smallest  number  of  camp-followers  with  which 
their  regiment  can  advance." 

The  order  was  well  responded  to.  Day  after  day 
saw  heavy  baggage  and  superfluous  tents  stored  in  the 
Sikh  fort  at  Peshawur. 

Even  treasure  that  could  be  spared  was  made  over 
to  General  Avitabile ;  and  the  end  of  March  found  an 
Indian  army  stripped  for  once  of  its  impedimenta,  and 
prepared  to  enter  the  enemy's  country  with  "  two  or 

'  Sir  R.  Sale  to  General  Pollock,  23rd  March. 
•  Letters  of  Henry  Lawrence,  A]>ril  1st. 
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three  officers  in  a  tent,  some  with  hardlr  a  change  of 
clothes;  '*^  the  General  himself  haying  ^'redaced  his 
baggage  cattle  to  one  camel  and  two  mules"* — as 
near  an  approximation  as  can  be  hoped  for,  in  this 
material  world,  to  Sir  Charles  Napier's  ideal  of  '*  two 
towels  and  a  piece  of  soap." 

Mackeson  had  spent  the  month  in  getting  np  a 
pirty  in  onr  CEiYonr  among  the  Afreedees  of  the 
Ehyber ;  and  Lawrence  in  devising  all  kinds  of  means 
fcr  supplying  the  troops  with  water — ^that  priceless, 
bnt  often  neglected,  element  of  snccess  in  moontain 
nttaie.  For  this  purpose  he  purchased  or  made  np 
hundreds  of  earthen  jars  and  brass  vessels,  to  be  slung 
in  panniers  on  camels,  and  skins  to  be  carried  on 
bollocks  or  by  hand ;  and  the  result  showed  his  fore- 
Bight/ 

At  last  the  ^^  more  white  CEices''  reached  Peshawur. 
H.M/s  3rd  Dragoons  and  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
joined  Pollock's  camp  on  the  30th  March.  With 
^em  came  a  fresh  regiment  of  Sepoys  and  one  of 
Native  Cavahry.  H.M.'s  31st  Foot,  with  still  "  more 
white  faces,"  were  only  a  few  marches  behind,  and  great 
^w  the  temptation  to  wait  for  them  also.  But  here, 
•8^,  General  Pollock  showed  an  admirable  discre- 
"^^-  He  felt  that  he  had  now  enough  men  of  all 
^^  and  races  to  force  the  Pass ;  and  he  would  not 


^  Memonndain  bj  General  Pollock  in  H.  Lawrence's  Papers. 
J  Rate:  Book  VI.  Chap.  t. 

^  the  memorandam  already  quoted.  General  Pollock,  speakin;^  ot  his 
^'^  into  the  Khjher  on  the  5th  April,  aays,  **  The  day  was  hot,  and  had 

t^i'ccantion  been  taken  to  snpply  the  men  with  water,  there  would  have 
^  grrat  distress.  But  it  was  impossible  to  gire  an  ample  snpply.  The 
"^^  adopted  was,  for  a  certain  namber  of  men  of  each  company  to  carri* 
"^t  their  ^-aists,  along  with  belts,  a  namber  of  tin  or  brass  fK)ts  which  were 
^'^  with  water.  The  nsnal  namber  of  Bhistees  (water-carriers)  were  al-o  in 
ileikUnce." 
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wait  for  more,  when  every  eye  in  Jellalabad  was 
strained  to  see  the  dust  of  his  relieving  column  lise 
behind  the  circle  of  the  Afghan  blockade. 

On  the  31st  March  he  moved  forward  to  Jnmrood, 
at  the  month  of  the  dreaded  Ehyber.  JB'onr  more  last 
days  spent  in  patient  explanations  to  the  various  com- 
manding officers ;  and  then,  when  every  man  knew 
his  exact  duty,  **  To-morrow  certainly  Pollock  advances, 
and  the  Sikhs  reallxj  look  as  if  they  would  help/' 

The  credit  of  this  last  result,  so  vital  to  our  cause 
at  that  moment,  must  in  justice  be  assigned  to 
Mr.  Clerk's  diplomacy  at  Lahore.  But  Henry  Law- 
rence at  Peshawur  had  well  seconded  his  chief,  and  at 
the  last  moment  smoothed  all  difficulties  away  by  a 
definite  arrangement  that  the  Sikh  troops  should  open 
the  communication  with  the  rear  by  holding  the  Pass 
as  far  as  Ali  Musjid  for  two  months  from  the  date  of 
General  Pollock's  advance  ;  and  what  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  important,  should  help  the  advance  itself  by 
forcing  one  mouth  of  the  Khyber  while  the  British 
forced  the  other,  thus  dividing  the  attention  and 
resistance  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  Ali  Musjid,  where  the  two  roads  unite. 

The  Afreedee  clans  of  the  Khyber,  like  most  other 
mountaineers,  have  their  hereditary  jealousies,  splitting 
them  up,  in  peace,  into  as  many  interests  as  there  are 
pastures  and  running  streams,  to  be  drawn  together 
in  war  into  two  rival  factions,  just  strong  enough  to 
paralyse  each  other  and  betray  the  fastnesses,  which 
nature  has  made  almost  impregnable. 

With  one  of  these  factions  the  invader  treats ;  and 
obtains,  if  not  a  free  passage,  at  least  the  disunion  of 
his  enemies.  The  task  of  turning  these  elements  to 
account,  in  the  present  instance,  devolved,  of  coursej 
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npon  Captain  Mackeson,  Mr.  Clerk's  permanent 
assistant  at  Peshawnr ;  and  after  weeks  of  negotia- 
tion»  eyerything  had  been  settled,  and  the  chiefe  bad 
given  hostages  for  clearing  the  whole  length  of  the 
Pass  before  the  British  force,  and  keeping  open  their 
commonications  till  their  return  ;  a  substantial  service 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  5,000Z. 

But  a  third  party  appeared  suddenly  on  the  scene. 
Mahommud  Akbar  Ehan,  the  murderer  of  Mac- 
naghten  and  the  leader  of  the  patriot  party  in  Afghan- 
istan, had  been  besieging  Sale  in  JeUalabad  since  the 
21st  February,  hoping  by  starvation  or  force  to 
destroy  him  and  his  garrison,  as  he  had  destroyed 
that  of  Cabul  before  Pollock  could  come  to  the  rescue. 
Day  by  day  the  tidings  of  Pollock's  preparations,  the 
gathering  reinforcements,  the  improved  health  and 
spirits  of  the  Sepoys,  the  kindling  co-operation  of  the 
Sikhs  and  Mackeson's  negotiations  with  the  Afreedees 
were  carried  to  him  through  the  Khyber  by  sympa- 
thizing friends.  He  saw  that  the  crisis  of  retribution 
or  success  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  though  little  inclined 
to  take  a  finger  off  the  throat  of  Sale,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  block  the  path  of  Pollock.  For  this 
purpose  he  detached  a  strong  party  with  two  guns  to 
the  foot  of  Ali  Musjid,  the  key  of  the  Ehyber,  which 
they  occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  April ;  and 
before  nightfall  the  Afreedee  chiefs  announced  to 
Mackeson  that  their  opportunity  was  lost.  So  ended 
all  hope  of  a  free  passage.  It  now  remained  to  take 
it  by  force  of  arms. 

Here  took  place  one  of  those  small  squabbles 
which  in  pubUc  life  we  think  at  the  moment  to  be 
matters  of  hfe  and  death. 

Which   "  political    officer  *'   was    to   go   on   with 
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Dg  of  the  entrance^  as  yon  proposed  to  do  this  morning, 
e  able  to  take  a  coaple  of  guns  np  on  the  little  hill 
;he  defile,  if  joa  like.  They  would  occnpy  the  post 
able  to  command  the  high  hill  in  front,  and  protect 
hills  on  the  flanks  of  the  defiles,  on  which  yon  pro- 
place  your  posts. 

ch  coaxing  as  this  from  an  artillery  captain  was 

he  resisted  by  an  artillery  general,  and  though 

still  qnite   settled  that  Lawrence   was  ''not 

on/'  we  find  him  somehow  going  on  by  in- 

QtS. 

e  night  of  4th  April  was  a   feyerish  one  in 
i's  camp  at  Jmnrood.     A  long  period  of  inac- 
and  depression  was  to  be  abruptly  ended  to- 
nr  by  a   general   action.     There   had  been  no 
I  approaches  to  the  theatre  of  war,  with  occa- 
skirmishes  to  string  the  nerves  and  sinews  of 
>Idiers,  and  make  them  ''  go  to  bed  with  the 
'  and  sleep  like  children  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
issues  were  at  stake — the  rescue  or  abandon- 
of  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad — ^the  retrieyal  or 
f  the  reputation  of  the  Sepoys — the  loyalty  or 
on   of  our   Sikh   allies — and   the  recovery  of 
1  prestige  not  only  in  Afghanistan,  but  through- 
e  length  and  breadth  of  India, 
th  their  arms  by  their  sides,  men  and  officers 
»wn  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  hour.     Mid- 
-one — two  o'clock  struck  with  unwonted  loud- 
Q  the  camp  bells,  as  if  they  were  betraying  the 
of  the  enemy.     '*  No  fires  were  to  be  lighted  on 
zcoxmi ;   no   drums  to  beat,    or  bugles  to  be 
id ; "  ^  but  the  force  was  to  be  under  arms  at 
ist  three. 


V  Gcueral  PoUock*i  Camp  Order,  4th  April  1842. 
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Long  before  that  time  every  man  was  in  his  place ; 
and  by  four  o'clock  the  force  was  moving  down,  with 
the  hum  of  an  armed  multitude,  the  rattle  of  swords, 
the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  crash  of  artillery  wheels, 
that  cannot  be  hushed  by  will  of  man,  through  the 
two  miles  of  stony  hillocks  gradually  swelling  into 
hills  which  screen  the  entrance  to  the  Ehyber. 

Across  the  mouth  of  the  Pass  it  was  known  that 
the  enemy  had  ^^  built  a  high,  thick  stone  wall,  in  which 
were  laid  long  branches  of  trees,  projecting  towards 
us  many  feet,  thereby  preventing  approach ; "  ®  and 
the  mountaineers  relied  on  throwing  the  whole  British 
column  into  confusion  by  a  galling  fire  from  behind 
the  barricade,  and  from  breastworks  on  the  hills  on 
either  side,  while  this  formidable  obstruction  was  being 
removed.      But  Pollock  held    his  main   colunm  in 
reserve  in  the  plain  below,  with  its  precious  convoy 
of  stores  and  treasure  for  the  Jellalabad  garrison,  and 
pushed  forward,  under  cover  of  the  grey  dawn,  two 
strong  flanking  columns  of  skirmishers,  which,  scaling 
the  hills  right  and  left  of  the  defile,   surprised  the 
pickets  of  the  Afreedees,  and  drove  them  before  them 
in  a  long  and  gallant  struggle,  till  the  heights  were 
crowned  and   the  great  barrier  below  was  taken  in 
reverse.     Then,  with  their  hideous  wild-cat  yell,  the 
clans    broke   up   their   plan    of    battle,  and    rushed 
tumultuously  to  crags  and  points  of  vantage  which 
still  remained  for  the  rifle  and  the  knife.     The  centre 
column  of  the  British  moved  up  unmolested  to  the 
deserted    barricade.      The    Engineers    soon   tore  a 
passage  through  it.     The  Artillery  swept  the  hill  in 
front  with  shrapnel ;  and  before  the  sun,  in  Eastern 
phrase,  was  a  spear's  height  above  the  horizon,  the 

*  MS.  Mcinoranduni  by  General  Pollock. 
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whole  British  force,  in  its  order  of  three  columns — 
the  centre  in  the  hed  of  the  defile,  and  the  two  wings 
npon  the  precipitous  heights, — was  moving  inch  by 
inch  towards  a  hard  but  certain  victory. 

And  what  of  the  Sikhs?  And  what  of  Henry 
Lawrence  who  was  "not  to  go  on?"  Why,  Sir 
George  Pollock  still  recalls  how  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  repaired  to  Lawrence's  tent,  in  order 
that  they  might  start  together  with  the  main  column, 
and  found  him  sitting  up,  deadly  sick  and  vomiting, 
apparently  attacked  by  cholera.  The  General  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  in  this  desperate  condition,  and 
says,  "  I  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  him  again 
alive ;" ^  but  to  his  great  surprise,  when  he  reached 
the  front  of  the  Pass,  there  was  Henry  Lawrence  with 
the  guns,  helping  to  get  them  into  position, — all 
bodily  infirmities  subdued  by  force  of  will  and  sense 
of  duty.  Lawrence  himself  alludes  to  this  incident 
in  a  memorandum  of  his  services  drawn  up  after  the 
campaign  for  submission  to  General  Pollock : — 

All  day  (4th  April)  employed  with  the  Sikhs  in  their 
camp,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  reconnoitring  the  Pass,  and 
showing  Captain  Alexander  where  the  guns  were  to  be  put 
into  position  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  Pass.  At  2  a.m. 
of  the  6th  I  was  very  ill,  but  dressed,  and  at  4  led  the 
column  down  to  the  Pass — ^placing  the  guns  in  position — 
and  all  the  morning  doing  duty  with  the  guns,  or  attending 
General  Pollock.  I  got  the  first  gun,  a  mountain  howitzer, 
through  the  barricade  as  soon  as  a  small  opening  was  made 
in  it,  and  opened  it  on  the  enemy ;  and  when  opposition 
appeared  to  have  ceased,  I  returned  to  Jumrood,  taking  with 
me  some  twenty  wounded  men,  and  immediately  arranging 
to  get  water  carried  to  the  rear-guard. 


*  Letter  to  the  Author,  23rd  Maj  1867. 
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So  he  can  tell  ns  himself  ahont  the  Sikhs  \— 

To  G.  Clerk,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  on  \kt 

North-West  Frontier. 

Camp  Jtanrood,  12  o^elock,  5th  April  1841 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  General  Pollock 
entered  the  Shadee  Bagiaree  Pass  of  the  Khyber  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  I  left  him  abont  one  mile  within  it  at  half-pisi 
8  o'clock.  Ten  regiments  of  Sikh  Infantry  advanced  into 
the  Jubbakee  defile  at  daylight,  being  two  of  Generals  Court, 
Avitabile,  and  Mahtab  Sing's  brigades,  in  snpport  of  the  Stb 
Mussulman  battalions  under  General  Goolab  Sing.  ScTen 
hundred  Mussulman  horse  accompanied  the  latter ;  and  for 
the  present  two  regiments  of  Sikh  cavalry  are  also  sent. 

The  Shadee  Bagi&ree  entrance  was  cleared  by  a  battery  of 
ten  guns  without  any  loss ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive, 
the  hill  on  the  left  was  crowned  with  but  little  loss  (foor 
jezailchees  wounded  were  all  I  saw). 

But  on  the  right  side,  I  fear  we  will  be  found  to  have  locit 
forty  or  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  At  one  very  difficult  point, 
from  which  the  enemy  threw  down  stones  upon  our  troopSi 
an  officer  and  some  men  of  the  9th,  who  gallantly  did  their 
duty,  have,  I  am  afraid,  suffered.  While  I  am  writing,  ft 
messenger  has  come  in  from  General  Avitabile  to  say  thit 
our  troops  have  arrived  at  the  bridge.  If  so,  the  road  is 
open  to  them  up  to  the  water  near  Ali  Musjid.  As  much  as 
a  hundred  loads  of  grain  are  left  on  the  ground ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  spirit  of  the  camel  and  bullock  men, 
the  baggage  and  supplies  started  better  than  might  haTe 
been  expected.  The  troops  all  appeared  to  have  advanced 
willingly,  and  improving  in  spirits.  Several  of  them,  as  I 
passed  on  my  return,  voluntarily  addressed  me  with  such 
speeches  as,  "We  will  go  all  the  way  to  Gabul,  sahib!" 

And  again,  next  day : — 

Shortly  after  I  wrote  to  you  at  mid-day  yesterday,  I 
returned  to  the  Pass  to  see  how  the  baggage  was  advancing, 
but  found  the  rear  of  it  scarcely  beyond  the  narrow  entrance, 
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mAking  it  certain  that  the  rear-guard  could  not  reach  General 
Pollock's  camp  before  night. 

I  therefore  hastened  back  to  Jumrood,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  Sikh  regiment  to  hold  the  entrance  of  the  Pass,  and 
to  send  water  to  the  troops.  The  right  hill  had  already,  at 
Captain  Mackeson's  suggestion,  been  reinforced  by  Captain 
Thomas's  regiment.^®  General  Avitabile  was  unfortunately 
oat  at  the  Jubbakee  Pass,  and  did  not  return  till  sunset, 
when,  with  his  usual  readiness  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
olBoers  of  our  Government,  he  ordered  800  men  to  accom- 
pany me  ;  but  as  the  night  would  have  set  in  before  we  could 
have  reached  the  Pass,  and  no  firing  was  to  be  heard  in  that 
direction,  he  persuaded  me  it  was  better  to  wait  till  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  troops  might,  during  the 
darkness  of  night,  create  alarm. 

I  therefore  agreed  that  we  should  not  start  till  8  a.m.  this 
morning ;  but  when  the  hour  arrived,  I  could  not  persuade 
the  men  to  move  until  daylight.  However,  we  were  in  time 
to  occupy  the  entrance  and  to  supply  the  rear-guard  with 
water,  of  which  eighty  earthen  pitchers  were  carried  down  on 
men's  heads.  At  9  o'clock  last  night,  Captain  Thomas 
letomed  from  his  post  on  the  right  hill,  which,  with  his 
newly-raised  corps,  he  held  for  two  hours  after  the  Regulars, 
nnder  Major  Anderson,  had  descended.  This  morning  I 
requested  Captain  Thomas  to  take  up  his  men  again,  and,  in 
eonjunction  with  the  Sikhs,  to  hold  the  three  outer  portions 
ijt  the  Pass  during  the  day ;  and  riding  on  with  a  few  horse- 
men, I  reached  General  Pollock's  camp,  pitched  on  the  high 
ground  within  a  mile  and  a  half  and  in  sight  of  Ali  Musjid, 
which  has  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  I  remained  an 
hour  in  camp ;  and  while  I  was  there.  Captain  Ferris,  with 
his  jezailchees,  was  despatched  to  take  possession  of  the  fort, 

and  I  doubt  not  is  now  in  quiet  possession  of  it All 

the  supplies  and  baggage  will  not  reach  camp  before  sunset, 
but  by  12  o'clock  the  rear-guard  will  have  arrived  near  the 
bridge,  where  there  is  water.     I  observed  large  quantities  of 


>*  A  corps  of  moantaiiieen  and  borderers,  raised  for  the  campaign,  and 
called  Jcxailchef s,  becanse  armed  with  the  Afghan  jciail. 
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cat  from  the  fields  in  the  bed  of  tke 
=T£r  itE^'v.  fiz^ii^z&f  uEiple  siqiplies  Cor  the  cittle. 

TiMt  Teosn  ftzc  ia  id^  s;»ritB,  and  all  are  leportelto 
ixt%  :«fiiKveii  iPiiL  The  mnnbcr  of  kiHed  and  wounded  lill 
sue.  I  srsfic  cx£aed  vbis  I  reported  Testeriaj  (between  loi^ 


1 3c^n&£^  zarfi  vish  Bkfr  jcsserdaj  ereniiig  9e¥«n  Eoiopei^ 
ei^voL  S«eK7&.  '^  ''■'  jenzkhecs,  vfaom  I  sent  into  Petb- 
3«Ecx:r  7WEBSj-t9o  IS  all ;  and  this  morning  I  did  not 
cf  sc&ZT  sure.  Lwzt.  Cmnming  and  fiTe  men  of  (he 
S<s^  v««  kdid :  C^cais  O^,  9di  Foot,  and  Ensign  Mid- 
£usf  .  (^te^  X.  L^  wscaied.  I  spcke  to  many  offieen  on 
^nf  *eft£^^  1^  EatJTKiTrg.  and  as  the  rqwits  of  cawiiltiwi 
SssTv  zee  j»t  Vmb  fsnrwhfA,  I  ha^e  entered  thos  into  dettfl 
«:  s^-r  JTAZ  c«zr  ixs  hss  heen  slight  in  comparison  with  tbB 
c^r.fe:  £h:zthL  nxh  I  consider  to  be  the  deaianoe  of  tbe 
iLTTttEr  ije  icifr  presiEct.  and  an  effiartnal  lesson  to  tbe  Afiee- 
d£es  Szc  i^iat  f=:nkre.  G«iaal  Pollock  receiTed  two  kttai 
fr:ci  JeZliLiftbad  t£ds  zaxning.  but  being  engaged,  desired  me 
tc-  rci=^  JTinz  faeze.  and  send  copies  on  to  Goremment 
G«^<^  Skje's  sciciMss  coming  so  oppoitonelj  with  thit  of 
G^Zj=^  PcZjctck.  wlI  ,^;uie  aher  the  aspect  of  affidrs  on  thii 
fr:~iif'.  Az.i  k'»«"  ihx  ir-n*  of  oar  opponents  as  much  is  it 
will  iz-STiri":  c-^r  iil-crtnis. 

P.S, — I  Ivvtr  !*:•  c*  able  to  send  on  300  camel-Iosds  of 
anzL-iiLiiici:  szi  £T*iz  %>righi  to  General  PoUoek. 

ArtcT  I  rjJ  cl:eed  Otis  lener.  General  Aiitabile  aniTed  in 
camr.  bivizj:  ^cne  ct  the  J;ibbakee  Pass,  now  fuIlT  oecapied 
It  :1c  Sikhs.  az.-l  retorced  br  the  Shadee  Basiaree  one, 
ilrjTizt:  "^Li^fh  C3"  tzv:<>p^  passed,  and  which  the  Sikhs  now 
pr:r<<s6  to  b:!d.  ginng  np  the  Jnbbakee  passage,  as  being 
do^ibic  the  lci:.£th  of  the  other. 

After  his  daily  official  reports  to   Mr.   Clerk  of 
PoUock^s  progress  in  the  Ehvber,  Lawrence  alwiTS 
time  to  send  a  scrap  of  some  shape  or  other  to 
hm  iriikh  she,  in  the  mountain  cottage  at  Sao- 
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bathoo,  sick  and  anxious,  but  high-hearted  and  fuU  of 
trnst,  numbered  and  treasured  carefully,  not  knowing 
which  bit  of  paper  might  bring  ^'  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand."  On  the  6th  she  is  treated  to  a  whole 
half-sheet,  perfectly  rectangular,  as  became  days  of 
victoiy : — 

Dablino, — I  look  on  it  that  yesterday's  affair  will  haye  cleared 
all  Khyber,  and  all  oar  di£Sculties.  The  enemy  were  so 
panic-struck  that,  thongh  our  baggage  was  out  all  night,  they 
did  not  show  their  faces,  but  haye  clean  run  off,  and  haye 
even  evacuated  AU  Musjid,  which  I  rode  up  to  General 
Pollock's  camp  and  saw  this  morning,  and  came  back  by 
10  o'clock  without  seeing  an  Afreedee  on  the  road.  At 
Jellalabad,  too,  they  have  had  hke  success,  haying  made  a 
sally,  beaten  the  enemy,  and  got  600  sheep  from  under  their 
noses." 

Your  own, 

H.  M.  L. 

In  the  course  of  this  is  a  P.S.,  assuring  her  that 
''our  artillery  practice^  was  the  admiration  of  be- 
holders, and  the  infantry  went  up  the  hills  beauti- 
fuUy." 


"  Thii  Bortid  was  oq  the  1st  April  1842. 

I*  Sir  Juper  Nicolls,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  justified  his  sending 
Wild't  brigftde  np  to  the  Khyber  without  guns,  bj  sajing,  **  I  have  yet  to  learn 
the  use  of  gnns  in  a  Pass."  Pollock  being  an  artillery  officer  knew  the 
■aa  weU. 

In  hia  despatch  he  sayt, "  While  the  flanking  columns  were  in  progress  on 
the  ^ff*^i  I  ordered  Captain  Alexander,  in  command  of  the  Artillery,  to 
plaee  tbe  guns  in  position,  and  to  throw  shrapnel  among  the  enemy  when 
opfioitiiiiity  oflered,  which  assisted  much  in  their  discomfiture."  And 
Mfabkf  **  llie  predaioo  with  which  shrapnel  was  thrown  caused  considerable 
loii  to  ibe  enemy."  If  there  be  one  position  more  than  another  in  which 
mUXkrj  ia  mefal  in  war,  assuredly  it  is  in  mountain  warfare,  to  bridge  pre- 
dpieea  and  Talleys,  to  reach  and  empty  diiHcult  strongholds,  to  cover  the 
exposed  advance  of  infantry  np  mountain  sides,  and  to  pursue  a  routed  enemy 
laaler  than  lie  can  fly. 
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At  3  P.M.  on  the  7th  he  seizes  npon  two  very 
nncomfortable  waifs  of  foolscap,  and  writes  : — 

All  well.  I  am  in  the  Sikh  camp,  close  to  Ali  Masjid, 
and  will  retnm  with  our  friends  the  Sikhs  to-monow.  I  tm 
in  General  Court's  camp,  who,  with  all  the  Sikhs,  behated 
like  a  hero.  We  are  all  yeiy  affectionate.  They  forced  one 
passage  as  we  did  another,  and  had  100  men  killed  ind 
wounded,  which,  I  belieye  and  hope,  is  much  more  than  we 

had I  got  twenty-one  of  the  (British)  wounded  into 

Peshawur,  which  was  good.  I  came  out  here  twice  ^'  ye8te^ 
day.  The  Afreedees  must  be  well  frightened  to  have  giten 
no  opposition  to-day  to  the  cattle  passing  under  Ali  Mnsjid, 
where  the  road  is  scarcely  ten  yards,  with  a  cliff  1,600  feet 
aboye  it.  I  look  on  it  that  our  spoke  in  the  wheel  has  toned 
up  again,  and  that  we  may  now  go  on  to  Jellalabad,  if  not  Cabal, 
unmolested.  Ood  grant  it  may  be  the  means  to  liberate  oar 
captiye  friends  !  .  .  .  Fancy,  800  camel-loads  of  grain  that  I 
ordered  from  Peshawur  haye  just  arriyed,  escorted  only  hj 
forty  horsemen  and  as  many  foot.  Who  would  haye  thonght 
it  a  week  ago  ?     The  troops  must  haye  reached  Ourhee  Lab 

"  He  does  not  tell  his  wife  what  happened  the  second  time  !  Here  it  ii 
in  his  memorandam  to  Pollock.  <  *'  At  fonr  p.m.  that  day  (6th)  I  agtin  rode 
np  from  Jnmrood  to  Ali  Mnsjid  ;  bnt  the  enemy  had  now  recoTered  their 
panic  and  waylaid  me,  killing  two  of  the  horses  of  my  small  escort." 

The  object  of  thns  exposing  himself  so  often  in  the  Pass  was  simply  to  be 
generally  nsefnl,  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  great  operation  by  t  km- 
dred  intelligent  and  thoughtful  acts  which  everybody  else  was  too  boiy  to 
attend  to. 

Thus,  after  taking  down  the  regiment  of  Sikhs  qoite  of  his  own  motioD, 
to  coTer  Pollock's  rear>gnard  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  he  says:  ^'Ithcn 
forced  my  way  up  to  hcad-qaarters  at  Ali  Musjid,  reporting  that  stores,  gnin, 
&c.  in  great  quantities  were  blocking  the  narrow  parts  of  the  road,  isd 
induced  General  Pollock  to  send  an  officer  with  fresh  camels  and  elephants  to 
asftist  I  went  down  myself  and  saw  the  good  effect  of  this  measure,  which 
enabled  the  rear-guard  to  get  up  by  2  p.m."  These  are  the  things  which 
Rhow  real  zeal,  and  made  Henry  Lawrence  so  great  an  example ;  the  flpoa- 
taneons,  orer-and-aboye  solicitudes  and  services  which  no  official  doty  im- 
poses, which  no  authority  asks  you  to  do,  and  probably  never  will  thank  yo« 
for  doing,  which,  in  Crimean  language,  *^  belong  to  another  department,**  hnt 
which  the  true  man  kccr  that  he  can  do.  and  does  accordinjrlv,  •«  with  «njrte- 
neflt  of  heart" 
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Beg,  their  second  stage,  by  this  hour,  without  a  shot, — ^unless, 
indeed,  it  was  at  two  wretched  prisoners,  whom  some  one  let 
p>  just  under  Ali  Musjid,  and  against  whom  500  men  bhized 
iwij  for  some  minutes.  Two  or  three  others  were  butchered 
-one  before  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  Oeneral's  exertions  and 
iho06  of  several  other  officers.  Very  horrid  !  though  I  hardly 
ronder  at  the  angry  feelings  of  the  troops.  It  is  very  cool 
lere,  a  strong  cold  wind  blowing,  and,  in  spite  of  its  yillanous 
lame,  a  very  picturesque  place.  There  must  be  10,000  Sikh 
roops  round.  Kisses  to  Tim. 
6th  April. — Just  returned  to  Jumrood.     All  well. 

H.  M.  L. 

We  need  not  follow  the  bIow  and  tedious  progress 
t>f  General  Pollock's  army  through  those  eight-and- 
twenty  fearful  miles  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  Encum- 
bered with  valuable  convoy,  which  he  was  determined 
not  to  lose,  he  moved  inch  by  inch  through  the  defile, 
uid  emerged  from  it  only  on  the  seventh  day  ! 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  April  he  fought  and  won, 
M  we  have  seen,  the  championship  of  the  Pass  ;  and 
^th  a  loss  of  only  14  killed,  104  wounded,  and  15 
QUfismg,^^  kept  at  bay,  along  a  march  of  seven  miles, 
W,0OO  Afreedees,  whose  loss  was  estimated  at  "  300 
kflled,  and  600  or  800  wounded,"  **  and  made  good 
^  way  to  Ali  Musjid. 

Staggered  by  their  defeat  in  these  two  first  days, 
od  seeing  both  plunder  and  black-mail  slipping 
irough  their  cruel  hands,  the  tribes  drew  off  to 
istant  heights,  and  held  angry  counsel  with  each 
her,  while  their  women  wailed  over  the  dead,  and 
rsed  the  English  skill  in  fight.  Avarice  soon 
raght  the  chiefs  to  a  decision,  and,  full  of  shame 


'♦  Pollock's  Despatch  of  7th  April  1842. 
»^  Kate  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  v. 
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and  rage,  they  descended,  to  get  what  tenns  they 
now  conld  from  Mackeson.  Organized  oppodtion 
ceased  withm  the  VbsSj  and  Pollock  warily  but  nndis* 
pntedly  advanced  two  miles  on  the  7th  to  Gorhee  Lab 
Beg,  a  compaiatiTely  open  valley  6  miles  long  and  1^ 
broad,  which  he  trayersed  on  the  8th  and  9th  to 
Lnndeekhana,  and  thence,  on  the  10th  and  11th, 
throogh  the  last  thirteen  miles  of  the  horrid  defile,  to 
Dhakka  and  the  open  air.  Here  he  halted  and  took 
breath,  on  the  11th  and  12th,  while  Mackeson  installed 
an  ally,  Toorabaz  Khan,  in  the  Momnnd  chiefship  of 
Lalpoora.  Then  on,  in  foor  more  days,  to  Jellal- 
abad,  the  scene  of  so  many  English  hopes  and  feais, 
so  much  noble  endurance,  and  snch  romantic  deliyer- 
ances. 

In  his  Tictorions  despatch  to  the  Goyemment  of 
India,  written  on  the  6th  April,  nnder  the  walls  of  Hi 
Mnsjid,  General  Pollock  acknowledged  his  obligations, 
in  the  forcing  of  the  Ehyber,  to  the  two  poHtifiil 
officers  at  Peshawnr.  "  I  cannot  conclude  the  despatch 
without  requesting  that  you  will  bring  to  the  particnlBr 
notice  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  the  very 
great  assistance  I  have  received  from  Captains  Macke- 
son and  Lawrence.  Captain  Mackeson's  knowledge 
of  the  localities  was  invaluable  to  me,  by  enabling  him 
to  point  out  those  heights  which  required  to  be 
crowned.  Both  these  officers  came  into  the  ground 
which  I  now  occupy.  Captain  Lawrence  returned  to 
Peshawnr  yesterday,  and  Captain  Mackeson  proceeds 
with  the  force." 

In  the  narrow  limits  of  a  despatch  written  on  th^ 
field  of  action,  these  brief  and  general  sentences  were 
^nflBeient.     The  disastrous  events  at  Cabul  were  as 

but  imperfectly  understood  by  either  Government 
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or  the  Indian  pnblic.  No  details  were  known.  It 
had  not  yet  come  to  be  admitted  that  the  fount  and 
origin  of  the  misfortune  was,  firstly,  the  false  policy  of 
the  war  itself;  and,  secondly,  the  decrepitude  of  the 
Oeneral  in  command  at  Cabul ;  so  that — groping  in 
the  dark  for  a  victim — the  military  community,  which 
had  suffered  most,  was  denouncing  ^^the  politicals'' 
as  the  sole  authors  of  our  disgrace.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  himself,  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  did  not  scruple  to 
lend  his  authority  to  the  cry;  and  even  the  new 
Oovemor- General,  Lord  EUenborough  —  who  had 
relieved  Lord  Auckland  at  the  end  of  February,  and 
whose  tastes  were  thoroughly  military — had  too  hastily 
taken  it  up.  It  was  courageous,  therefore,  and  honour- 
able in  Pollock,  in  the  face  of  such  a  clamour,  to 
acknowledge  **  the  very  great  assistance "  which 
Mackeson  and  Lawrence  had  contributed  to  that  great 
Tictoiy  of  the  6th  April  with  which  India  was  soon 
tinging. 

But  whatever  department  Lawrence  might,  for  the 
time,  be*serving  in,  he  never  lost  his  esprit  de  corps j  or 
forgot  that,  above  all,  he  was  an  artilleryman ;  and 
when  the  General's  despatch  was  published  by  the 
Qovemment  of  India,  he  felt  mortified  that  he  was 
only  thanked  '^  as  a  political." 

Two  or  three  staff  officers,  of  whose  exertions  in 
the  action  of  the  5th  he  had  been  eye-witness,  were 
not  named  at  all  in  the  despatch  ;  and  in  bringing  this 
to  the  notice  of  Pollock's  military  secretary,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  *'  all  here  Imow  I  was 
engaged ;  but  no  one  reading  the  order  need  think  so. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  of  the  General's  intention  to  do  us 
all  justice  ;  but  when  he  addresses  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  or  writes  about  L ,  &c.,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
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he  8SLJS,  'Captain  Lawrence  served  with  the  gons;' 
•  •  •  .  My  ambition,  however,  at  present,  is  bat  to 
have  it  shown  that  I  served  with  the  Blues" 

It  is  the  &te  (ahnost  inevitable)  of  victorious 
despatches  to  give  dissatisfaction.  Some  one  who 
deserved  to  be  thanked  is  omitted  altogether,  or  some 
one  is  thanked  by  mistake,  whom  the  army  knows  to 
have  done  nothing.  A  brigadier,  who  was  in  bed  with 
a  bad  toe,  goes  down  to  history  as  having  led  thiee 
raiments  gallantly  into  action.  The  best  artilleiy 
officer  in  a  great  siege  is  forgotten  in  the  hnnyof 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  place.  No  less  than 
20,000  anxiUaries  have  been  known  to  drop  throngh 
a  general's  lo  Patau !  as  completely  as  if  the  earth 
had  swallowed  them  np  the  moment  they  were  done 
with. 

And  so  it  happened  to  the  Sikhs  on  this  occasion. 
For  months  Mr.  Clerk,  Henry  Lawrence,  Mackeson, 
and  Greneral  Pollock  himself  had  been  making  incessant 
efforts  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  forcing  of  the 
Khyber.    At  the  very  last  moment  they  did  co-operate 
heartily  and  effectively.    Yet  the  General's  despatch 
of  6th  April  did  not  even  mention  their  existence. 
This  was  a  great  pity,  and  arose  evidently  from  a 
thorough  misconception  y  for  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  Sikh  soldiers  had  chiefly  themselves  to  blame. 
For  tliree  months  they  had  done  nothing  but  demo- 
ralize the  British   Sepoys  at  Peshawur,   insult  the 
British  officers,  steal  their  camels,  and  cripple  thrir 
operations.    When,  therefore.  Pollock  had  fought  his 
own  way  to  Ali  Musjid  by  the  Shadee  Bagiaree  lonte, 
on  6th  April,  and  MacCaskill,   with  the  rear-gnard 
mI  eonvoy,  had  come  up  by  2  p.m.  on  6th,  and  st^ 
\m  did  not  appear.  General  Pollock  closed  his 
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despatch  without  mentioning    ^^^^r^}^^-    In  the 
course  of  the  aflemoon,  however,  ^^amVed;  and 
the  historian  of  the  war,  with  the  WeiieraJ's  papers 
before  him,  records  Pollock'B  impresfiiofls  fn  the  follow- 
mg  passages : — 

The  Sikh  troops  moyed  np  by  another  pass  to  Ali  Masjid. 
Pollock,  still  doubtfrd  of  their  fidelity,  and  not  desiring  to 
hftTe  ihem  too  near  his  own  troops,  suggested  that,  when  he 
puhed  forward  by  the  Shadee  Bagiaree  Pass,  they  should 
Ue  the  other,  known  as  the  Jabbakee. 

I  To  which  is  appended  a  note  that — 

i  PoDock  saw  nothing  of  the  Sikhs  till  the  afternoon  of  the 

f         fth.  They  doubted  his  success,  and  held  discreetly  back 
y         QOtQ  they  found  that  he  had  made  good  his  way  to  Ali 

And  a  private  letter  of  Pollock's,  dated  6th  April, 
^  no  doubt  written    after    the    official   despatch, 

adds:— 

The  Sikhs  are  encamped  near  us,  and  are  much  more 
respectful  and  civil  since  our  operations  of  yesterday. 

The  General,  therefore,  set  out  by  suspecting  the 
loyalty  of  the  Sikh  troops,  which  was  natural  enough 
after  their  unfriendly  conduct ;  and  sending  their 
column  by  Jubbakee  was  not  so  much  a  strategical 
moYement,  to  draw  off  part  of  the  enemy,  as  a  political 
movement,  intended  to  carry  all  the  prestige  of  their 
acting  with  the  British,  without  the  danger  of  any 
treachery  in  the  action.  And  when  they  did  not  reach 
Pollock  at  Ali  Musjid  till  after  his  own  rear-guard,  all 

M  IUtk's  War  in  A/ghaHutan,  Book  VL  Chap.  v. 
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previous  suspicion  seemed  justified,  and  ihe  delay  was 
attributed  to  **  discreetly  holding  back." 

But  what  are  the  facts  as  we  now  know  them  ? 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Khyber  there  were  two 
branches,  one  seten  miles  long,  the  other  fourteen — 
the  two  uniting  at  Ali  Musjid.  General  Pollock,  with 
his  British  force  of  perhaps  8,000  men,'^  and  a  heavy 
convoy,  very  properly  took  the  shorter  route,  and 
assigned  the  longer  to  his  lightly-equipped  allies, 
whose  numbers  are  variously  stated  at  from  12,000  to 
16,000. 

The  British  force  marched  at  4  a.m.  on  the  5ih 
April;  the  Sikhs  a  little  later,  at  daybreak.  The 
British,  fighting  only  seven  miles,  but  embarrassed  by 
a  convoy,  were  all  up  at  Ali  Musjid  at  2  p.m.  on  6th. 
The  Sikhs,  fighting  fourteen  mUes,  and  unaided  by 
British  troops,  but  unembarrassed  by  convoy,  came 
up,  as  they  had  started,  an  hour  or  two  later.  ^® 

What  "  holding  discreetly  back "  was  there  in 
this? 

*^  The  actual  number  does  not  appear,  but  there  are  named  in  the  des- 
patches of  the  different  columns — H.M/s  3rd  Dragoons,  10th  IJght  Cavalry, 
2  troops  of  Irrcgnlar  Cayabry,  H.M.'s  9th  Foot,  the  6th,  26th,  30th,  dSrd, 
53rd,  60th,  and  64th  Native  Infantry  regiments,  and  1  st  regiment  of  Jezailchees. 
And  there  were  two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  1  battery  of  Foot  AitHleryt 
and  a  detachment  of  Sappers,  so  that  8,000  seems  a  low  estimate. 

^^  The  following  passage  of  one  of  Henry  I^wrcnce^s  letters  to  Mr.  Gerk 
shows  further  obstacles  that  the  Sikhs  had  to  contend  with  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  April,  when  Greneral  Pollock  forced  the 
Shadee  Bagiaree  entrance,  the  Lahore  troops,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
12,000  men,  leaving  their  camp  standing,  advanced  against  the  Jnbbakee 
defile,  the  entrance  of  which  is  very  narrow,  and  the  flanking  hills  of  socfa 
formation  and  running  in  such  direction,  as  to  require  a  long  circuit  to  be  made 
by  the  troops  intending  to  crown  them.  These  heights  were  carried  in  good 
style ;  the  Lahore  troops  losing  in  killed  and  wounded  about  100  men, 
bivouacking  on  the  spot,  and  holding  the  very  crests  of  the  high  hills  at  the 
entrance  all  night ;  and  next  day  moving  up  to  Lala  Chund,  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  AH  Musjid,  wlierc  General  Pollock  was  encamped  ;  and  pitching 
their  camp  in  the  bed  of  tlic  river  under  his. 
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Again,  Pollock  in  his  despatch  says  : — **  I  must 
here  observe  that,  from  the  character  of  the  operations, 
and  the  very  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  estimated 
at  about  10,000, 1  found  the  force  under  my  command 
numerically  deficient,  and,  in  consequence,  the  troops 
suffered  severely  from  excessive  fatigue." 

What  then  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
British  column  if  the  Sikh  force  had  not  made  a 
diversion  in  their  favour,  and  drawn  off  large  numbers 
of  the  enemy  ? 

The  fighting  seems  to  have  been  as  hard  in  one 
pass  as  the  other,  for  while  the  British  lost  14  killed 
and  104  wounded,  the  Sikhs  had  ^*  100  killed  and 
wounded." 

No  one  can  have  accompanied  us  through  the  last 
chapter  of  Henry  Lawrence's  labours  at  Peshawur 
without  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Sikh  army  in  January,  February,  and  March.  And 
we  shall  yet  see  more  of  their  insubordinate  proceed- 
ings at  Jellalabad. 

But  this  must  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging 
their  real  services;  and  generosity  and  justice  alike 
demand  our  gratitude  to  the  brave  but  turbulent  race 
who  have  been  by  turns  our  stoutest  foes  and  friends, 
for  the  soldierly  and  substantial  aid  they  rendered  to 
us  in  forcing  the  Ehyber  on  the  5th  April  1842.  Lord 
EUenborough,  with  fuller  information  than  Pollock 
had,  when  he  penned  his  despatch  of  the  6th,  thus 
promptly  repaired  the  General's  omission,  in  his 
*' Notification  "  of  the  19th  April:— 

The  Oovemor-General  deems  it  to  be  due  to  the  troops 
of  the  Maharajah  Sber  Sing  to  express  his  entire  satisfiaction 
with  their  conduct  as  reported  to  him,  and  to  inform  the 
army  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  assault  of 
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the  Pass  which  was  forced  by  iheniy  is  understood  to  hti« 
been  equal  to  that  sustained  by  the  troops  of  her  Majesty  ui 
of  the  GoYemment  of  India. 

The  Goyemor-General  has  instructed  his  agent  it  tin 
Court  of  the  Maharajah  to  offer  his  congratuIationB  to  Ul 
Highness  on  this  occasion,  so  honourable  to  the  Sikh  anni. 

The  news  of  Pollock's  victdry  on  the  6ih  kgSi 
reached  the  besieging  camp  of  the  Afghans  at  JeDil- 
abad  before  nightfall;  and  the  treacherous  Akbtf 
Khan  lost  not  an  hour  in  conveying  to  Sale's  ganisoOf 
within  the  walls,  a  circumstantial  rumour  *^  thftt  the 
force  under  Major-General  Pollock,  C.B.,  had  met 
with  a  reverse  in  the  Khyber  and  retraced  its  st^ 
towards  Peshawur,  and  about  10  a.m.  on  the  6tb 
a  feu'de-joie  and  salute  of  artillery  were  fired  \fj 
Mahommud  Akbar,  which  were  said  to  be  in  honour 
of  the  same  event."  *^ 

He  probably  thought  he  might  yet  depress  the 
garrison  into  surrender,  or  an  attempt  at  flight,  befoie 
the   truth   could  become  known;    and  his  sorpiifle 
must  certainly  have  been  great  when  at  daylight  on 
the  7th  bis  pickets  brought  him  the  intelligence  thti 
the  British  were  indeed  streaming  out  of  the  Cabal 
and  Feshawur  gates,  not  in  flight  and  confusion,  bni* 
in  stem  array  of  battle. 

If  Pollock  had  been  beaten  back  like  Wild,  theC 
had  they  nothing  more  to  hope  for,  and  had  bette* 
close  with  their  enemy  while  health  and  life  and  hear^ 
were  strong  within  them. 

They  were  but  a  handful — 1,800  of  all  arms— bn* 
they  moved  down  upon  the  line  of  6,000  Afghans,  iiJ 
three  stripling  colunms,  led  by  Havelock,  Dennie,  and 
Monteath,  like  David  going  down  to  meet  Goliath. 

>>  Sir  Hubert  Sale's  deb-patch  of  7th  April  1842. 
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The  battle  was  over  (wrote  Sale),  and  the  enemy  in  full 

retreat  in  the  direction  of  Laghman  by  about  7  a.m 

They  were  dislodged  from  every  point  of  their  position,  their 
cannon  taken,  and  their  camp  inyolyed  in  a  general  con- 
flagration  We  have  made  ourselves  masters  of  two 

cavalry  standards,  recaptured  4  guns  lost  by  the  Cabul 
and  Oundummuck  forces,  the  restoration  of  which  to  our 
Oovemment  is  matter  of  much  honest  exultation  amongst 
our  troops,  seized  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  materiel 
and  ordnance  stores,  and  burnt  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
tents.  In  short  the  defeat  of  Mahommud  Akbar  in  open 
field  by  the  troops  whom  he  had  boasted  of  blockading,  has 
been  complete  and  signal.  ^ 

One  cloud  (there  is  always  that  one  clond)  darkened 
the  yictory;  the  death  of  the  brave  Dennie  on  the 
field. 

Thus  gloriously  did  the  little  garrison  of  Jellal- 
abad,  after  a  five  months'  blockade,  achieve  its  own 
deliverance. 

In  notifying  the  joyful  event  to  **  every  subject 
of  the  British  Government/'  Lord  Ellenborough 
applied  to  Sale's  force  the  memorable  phrase  ^^  that 
illustrious  garrison ; "  and  with  fine  sympathy  and  . 
truth  revived  the  spirit  of  the  army  with  these 
words:  "The  Governor- General  cordially  congratu- 
lates the  army  upon  the  return  of  victory  to  its  ranks. 
He  is  convinced  that  then,  as  in  all  former  times, 
it  will  be  found  while  at  Jellalabad  the  European 
and  Native  troops,  mutually  supporting  each  other, 
and  evincing  equal  discipline  and  valour,  are  led 
into  action  by  officers  in  whom  they  justly  confide."  " 

So  when  the  relieving  force,  for  which  India  and 
the  Punjaub  had  both  been  drained,  had  arrived  at 

*  Despfttch  of  7th  April  1842. 
**  Notificntion  of  21«t  Af  ril  1842. 
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Jellalabad  on  16th  April,  the  merry  bands  of  the 
^'  besieged  "  met  them  on  the  road,  and  played  them 
into  Jellalabad  to  the  tune  of  ^^  Oh,  bnt  ye'ye  been 
lang  o'  coming !  "  ^  while  cheers  rang  ont  from  both 
the  armies  as  they  sainted  each  others'  colonn, 
tattered  with  eqnal  victory. — 

I  congratulate  yon  on  the  entire  safety  of  Hayelock  and 
his  gallant  brethren  (wrote  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Marshman,^  on 
11th  April  1842),  whose  position  had  giyen  ns  more  pain 
than  I  can  describe ;  feeling  that  we  were  expected  to  do 
what  we  could  not  do,  and  what,  even  with  Pollock's  force, 
covld  not  haye  been  done  had  1,000  braye  men  defended  the 
Pass ;  for  there  are  positions  which  only  time,  patience,  and 
invincible  courage  could  have  surmounted,  and  we  were 
limited  to  time  by  the  state  of  Jellalabad,  and  our  people 
were  all  down-hearted. 

For  two  nights  our  rear-guard,  with  the  mass  of  the 
baggage,  was  out.  On  either  occasion  a  hundred  men  could 
have  destroyed  thousands,  and  entirely  crippled  our  adTanee. 
Indeed,  the  second  night,  when  the  baggage  was  crammed 
up  in  the  long  winding  defile,  under  AU  Musjid,  a  hundred 
men  hurling  down  stones  might  have  destroyed  eyeiything 
below. 

Just  conceive  a  passage,  varying  in  breadth  from  20  feet 
to  100  feet,  crammed  with  baggage ;  the  hills  on  the  left  in 
our  possession,  but  those  on  the  right  (from  800  feet  to 
1,500  feet  high)  entirely  unoccupied,  and  beyond  the  range  of 
our  crowners  on  the  left. 

Too  much  of  cavil  and  too  much  of  a  bad  spirit  is  to  be 
seen  in  communications  for  the  papers ;  I  therefore  send  yon 
this  letter,  not  to  join  in  the  cowardly  cry,  but  that  you  may 
give  the  facts,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  understand 

**  Qaoted  bj  Eaje  from  Gleig's  acconnt 

s  Mr.  Marshman,  son  of  the  well-known  missionarr,  resided  at  Senun- 
pore  near  Calcutta,  and  at  this  time  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Friad  of 
India*  HaTelock  had  married  his  sister ;  and  the  best  Life  of  that  gieit 
iv^Bd  Ckrisluui  is  firom  his  pen. 
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the  real  difficulties  of  General  Pollock's  position.  The  Sikhs 
were  only  bound  to  employ  a  contingent  of  6,000  men,  but 
they  did  the  work  with  not  less  than  15,000,  leaving  the 
stipnlated  nnmber  in  position,  and  withdrawing  the  rest  to 
Jnmrood  and  Peshawnr,  where  they  remain  ready  to  support 
those  in  the  Pftss,  if  necessary. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Sikh  army,  I  look  on  it  that 
nothing  less  than  a  providential  interference  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  act  in  our  favour  as  they  have  done.  We 
trust  in  our  might.  Here  we  have  seen  it  humbled ;  and  it 
did  seem  at  one  time  that  the  Almighty,  whose  favours  and 
whose  chastisements  we  had  equally  disregarded,  had  given 
us  over  to  destruction, — ^to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gross  imbe- 
cility of  our  leaders. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  frost- 
bitten and  crippled  Native  soldiers  and  camp-followers 
who  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  the  Cabul  army,  had 
been  crawling  into  Peshawar  '^  by  hundreds/'  and 
strongly  drew  out  the  humanity  of  Lawrence's  cha- 
racter. He  lodged,  fed,  and  visited  them  continually ; 
made  op  camel-panniers  ^^  for  the  poor  creatures  whose 
fioet  were  destroyed ;  "  and  at  last  despatched  them  in 
a  laige  caravan,  under  charge  of  a  Native  doctor,  to 
British  territory. 

Here,  too,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  him  going 
the  ronnds  of  the  military  hospitals,  which  in  after 
fears,  even  in  peace  time,  became  a  settled  habit  with 
him  9  and  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  soldiery. 

No  one  who  has  oyer  seen  him  walking  thought- 
fully and  observantly  down  a  sick  ward,  pointing  to 
Windows  that  should  be  opened,  or  stopping  by  the 
bedside  of  some  bad  case  to  consider  what  comfort 
Could  be  given,  what  kind  word  spoken,  or  what 
fruit  from  home  for  the  poor  fellow,  will  ever 
forget  it. 
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Even  in  the  middle  of  the  action  in  the  Ehjber 
he  conld  stop  to  be  compassionate : — 

When  we  were  in  the  narrow  mouth,  after  the  barricade 
was  cleared,  Mr.  P.  Mackeson  came  and  told  me  that  one  of 
my  men  was  badly  woonded.  I  went,  expecting  to  see  the 
heroic  Davee  Sing ;  bnt  the  man  was  a  stranger,  and  ireU- 
dressed.     He  was  insensible,  and  no  one  knew  him. 

I  had  him  carried  into  Peshawar  by  four  men,  and  two 
days  ago  saw  him  in  hospital,  and  asked  who  he  was.  He 
woold  not  tell,  bnt  allowed  he  had  been  the  night  before  in 
Ali  Mosjid  "  (i.^.  with  the  enemy).  *'  The  poor  fellow  was 
in  pain,  and  I  did  not  like  to  press  him.  The  flies  were 
annoying  him,  and  I  got  a  cooUe  to  attend  him.  Just  now  I 
heard  he  was  dead.  He  was^  I  belieye,  a  Ghasee^^*  and,  I 
snspect,  a  priest,  yery  likely  from  Peshawar,  or,  perhaps, 
farther  east,  for  he  spoke  Hindastani  well.*^ 

In  the  same  letter  he  tells  his  wife  that  ^^  Clerk 
savs  that  the  wonnded  officers  arriyed  at  Lahore  are 
load  in  their  praises,  &c.  of  my  kindness*'' 

And  the  day  before  Clerk  had  written,  '*  All  along 
this  frontier  praises  are  load  of  yonr  exertions,  alacrity, 
and  spirit.  The  whole  of  this  I  know  and  reckoned  on, 
and  hence  I  sent  you,  as  Government  knew.  But  it 
is  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  you  are  everywhere 
thought  of  in  the  way  which  I  well  know  is  so  much 
deserved." 

On  which  he  quaintly  remarks,  "  Very  fine,  is  it 
not  ?  It  is  wonderful  what  soft  snobs  we  are,  and  how 
we  like  butter  better  than  bread !  "  A  truth  of  human 
nature  which  he  well  remembered  when  he  came  to 
have  a  staff  of  his  own. 

Great  as  was  the  relief  given  to  the  Govenunent 
of  India,  and  to  every  Englishman  and  woman  in  the 

**  A  Crescentader  fighting  for  the  faith  of  Islam. 
*  letter  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  16th  April. 
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conntiy,  by  Pollock's  forcing  of  the  Khyber  and  junc- 
tion yrith.  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  the  political  crisis  was 
by  no  means  over.  On  the  contrary,  the  five  long 
months  of  April,  May,  Jane,  July,  and  August  1842, 
were  probably  as  critical  a  period  as  the  British  Indian 
Empire  ever  passed  through,  except  the  Great  Mutiny 
of  1867. 

Lord  Auckland's  last  instructions  to  Pollock  before 
giving  up  his  disastrous  government  in  February  were 
to  ^'  withdraw  "  the  garrison  from  Jellalabad,  and  then 
do  what  seemed  best  to  '*  procure  the  safe  return  of 
our  troops  and  people  detained  beyond  the  Khyber 
Pass,"*'  whatever  that  might  mean. 

Four  days  after  this  ambiguous  order,  Lord  Auck- 
land, the  Whig,  was  relieved  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
the  Tory,  and  with  him  it  rested  to  decide  what  policy 
should  be  pursued  ; — ^whether  it  were  worthier,  or  even 
safer,  for  the  English  in  India  to  put  up  with  defeat, 
withdraw  at  once  from  A^hanistan,  and  leave  their 
captive  countrymen  to  their  fate  ;  or  to  turn  the 
whole  resources  of  the  Empire  to  the  retrieval  of  the 
national  honour,  and  re-assertion  of  supremacy  in 
arms. 

It  was  a  mighty  issue,  and  the  stoutest  peer  in 
Britain  might  well  have  been  allowed  fourteen  days 
and  nights  to  ponder  it. 

On  the  15th  March  Lord  Ellenborough  pro- 
nounced for  War. 

He  reviewed  the  position.  He  declared  Shah 
Shoojah's  mere  **  adoption  "  of  the  insurrection  a  full 
release  for  the  English  from  the  Tripartite  treaty,  that 
henceforward  whatever  course  we  took  ^*  must  rest 

*  Letter  of  Uw  Secretary  to  Goyemment  to  General  Pollock,   February 
Sith,  1842. 
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solelj  upon  militaiy  considentions ; ''  that  we  nmk 

now  look,  in  the  fiist  instance,  ''  to  the  safety  of  tts 

detached  bodies  of  onr  troops  at  Jellalabad,  at  Oln- 

nee,  and  at  Khilat-i-Ghilzye,  and  Gandahar ; ''  ni, 

«*  finaHr.  to  the  le-estaUishment  of  onr  militaiy  nfi* 

tatku  bj  the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  dedm 

bL>w  npon  the  Albans,  which  may  make  it  appearti 

them,  and  to  onr  own  subjects,  and  to  onr  allies,  tlit 

we  haTe  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  npon  tboM 

iriio  commit  atrocities  and  violate  their  ffidth,  and  Hit 

we  withdraw  ultimately  firom  Afghanistan,  not  bam 

any  deficitaicy  of  means  to  maintain  our  posttioo,  W 

becmse  we  are  satisfied  that  the  king  we  have  set  Wf 

has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to  imagine,  tta 

support  of  the  nation  oyer  which  he  was  placed." 

These  wise  and  manly  words  were  penned  by  Lori 
EUenborough  in  Calcutta,  with  all  his  Council  rooal 
him,  except  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  thflj 
were  addressed,  and  to  whom  they  must  haye  soondei 
much  like  a  rebuke.  Well  would  it  haye  been  fixrkii 
own  honour  had  he  nailed  these  colours  to  the  omL 
But  alas !  they  were  struck  at  the  first  summons  d 
the  enemy.  With  as  much  genius  as  perhaps  usj 
GoTemor-General  since  Clive,  Lord  Ellenborongh  hal 
no  stalHlity ;  and  the  golden  motto,  <*  ^qnam  Oft- 
mento,  rebus  in  ardms,  serrare  mentem,"  can  never 
be  inscribed  around  his  bust,  as  it  justly  has  bees 
round  that  of  his  successor.  ^' 

On  the  6ih  April  he  left  Calcutta,  and,  repeitiDf 
the  error  of  Lord  Auckland,  left  his  Council  bdiiol 
him.  A  little  tidings  of  disaster  met  him  on  \» 
road     ^Brigadier    England    had    been    ingloiioosiy 

-  ^.'ht  *  =xxUI  scnsck  bT  the  Coort  of  Directon  in  boooor  d  W 
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defeated  at  Hyknlzye  on  26th  March,  in  attempting 
to  reinforce  Nott  in  Candahar),  and  forthwith  the 
hand  that,  bnt  a  month  ago,  was  clenched  to  ^^  re- 
establish onr  military  reputation  by  the  infliction  of 
lome  signal  and  decisive  blow  npon  the  Afghans/' 
now  scrawled  instmctions  to  Nott  to  withdraw  from 
Gandahar,  and  to  Pollock  to  withdi'aw  from  Jellalabad. 
Not  a  word  was  said  abont  the  English  captives. 

From  this  time  forth  the  pubUc  and  private  corre- 
qpondence  of  Government,  with  its  officers,  and  of 
officials  with  each  other,  are  little  else  than  a  painfiil 
aeries  of  vacillations  on  the  one  hand,  and  remon- 
atances  on  the  other,  at  which  but  a  few  glances  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  our  story. 

While  the  Governor- General,  at  Benares,  was 
orlering  Nott  and  Pollock  to  withdraw ;  Mr.  Clerk,  on 
the  North- West  Frontier,  was  submitting  his  opinion  to 
fte  Governor- General,  that  "  Major-General  Pollock 
■  ma  position  to  judge  how  to  act  impressively  upon 
the  A%han  nation  for  the  recovery  of  our  fame ;  but  to 
podnce  the  proper  signal  effect  upon  India,  the  city 
of  Cabnl  should  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  British  force.  A 
oombined  movement  by  the  British  armies  now  at 
Gmdahar  and  at  Jellalabad,  would,  I  presume,  suffice 
fiv  the  accomplishment  of  this  and  any  other  object 
^h  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  attain  at  Cabul." 
The  Sikh  Government,  he  reported,  proposed  now 
^  iiQite  with  the  British  in  setting  up  a  Yizeer  at 
^^q1  to  represent  them  both ;  and  the  man  whom 
^6  Sikhs  would  choose  for  the  office  would  be  Sooltan 
*^ommud  Ehan,  brother  of  Dost  Mahommud. 

Mr.  Clerk,  himself,  would  prefer  Dost  Mahommud 
J^^gmng  at  Cabul,  and  a  son  of  Shah  Shoojah's  at 
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Henry  Lawrence,  in  communicating  this  to 
General  Pollock,  on  the  11th  May,  says, — "Clerk 
offers  perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  coming  to  a 
present    arrangement,    hut    it    would,   before    long, 

entangle  ns  in  new  difficulties Howeyer,  I 

hail  any  beginning  of  an  arrangement ;  anything  that 
proposes  to  wipe  out  the  Cabul  stain,  and  then  leaye 
the  country  in  a  manner  to  themselves." 

Next  day  he  sends  Pollock  "  letters  from  Can- 
dahar,  giving  the  good  news  of  General  Nott's  deter- 
mination of  holding  on,  and  eventually  advancing  on 
Cabul ; "  which  shows  the  bold  line  that  Nott  bad 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  how  little  the  fedlnre  of 
Brigadier  England,  at  Hykulzye,  weighed  upon  his 
spirits.  Indeed  the  only  notice  he  took  of  it  was  per- 
emptorily to  order  England  to  come  on  again ;  and  he 
sent  a  brigade  of  his  own  garrison  to  nurse  him 
through  the  Eojuk  Pass. 

Outram  (then  Political  Agent  in  Sindh),  throogh 
whom  these  tidings  came,  earnestly  assured  Law- 
rence that  Nott  would  be  able  to  meet  Pollock  at 
Cabul  with  6,000  or  7,000  men.  In  the  darkest  of 
those  dark  days  Outram's  spirit  never  quailed.  His 
*'  voice  was  still  for  war."  ^ 

But  at  this  time  Nott  had  not  received  Lord 
Ellenborough's  order  to  withdraw.  It  reached  him 
on  17th  May,  and,  whatever  his  own  feelings  may 


**  In  a  note  of  December  19th,  1845,  on  the  road  between  Neptnl  ^ 
Segowlee,  Henry  Lawrence  wrote  to  Mr.  Marahman :  '*  I  hare  neter  leci 
Colonel  Ontram,  bat  honoor  him  mnch.  Under  Providence  he  did  mora  Una 
any  man  to  save  our  credit  three  years  ago  ;  more  even  than  Clerk.  In  ny 
Punjaub  Article  in  No.  2  "  (of  the  Calcutta  Review),  "  I  likened  him  toCta*, 
and  I  could  not  have  paid  him  a  higher  compliment.  When  I  wis  it 
Feabawnr  I  naed  to  hear  from  him  constantly,  but  with  peace  our  oorre- 
ioondnoe  oeaaed." 
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have  been,  he  made  no  remonstrance,  bat  silently  took 
measures  to  obey  at  the  fitting  moment. 

Pollock  still  pleaded,  still  hoped,  for  a  reprieve, 
and  went  on  collecting  camels  for  an  advance  to 
Cabal,  laying  the  strictest  injunctions  on  his  staff  to 
keep  the  orders  for  retirement  ^^  a  profound  secret." 
*'  Send  us  up  cattle,"  wrote  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear 
confidentially  to  Lawrence.  "  If  I  were  the  General, 
I  would  move  at  once  towards  Gundammuck,  and 
let  them  make  the  most  of  it  at  head-quarters. 
We  shall  never  survive  the  disgrace  of  retreating 
without  makmg  an  effort  to  recover  our  prisoners ; 
and,  what  is  more,  we  shall  deserve  the  ruin  that  will 
befall  us." 

The  words  were  scarcely  written  when  the  reprieve 
anived.  On  the  13th  May  Pollock  received  a  second 
letter  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  dated  28th  April,  the 
diplomatic  audacity  of  which  can  never  have  been 
surpassed: — 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  Upper  Afghanistan  [it  said] 
appears  to  be  suoh,  according  to  the  last  advices  received  hy 
the  Qovemor-General,  that  his  lordship  cannot  but  con- 
template the  possibility  of  your  having  been  led,  by  the 
absence  of  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  army  in  the 
field,  by  the  divisions  amongst  the  Afghan  chiefs,  and  by 
the  natural  desire  you  must,  in  common  with  every  true 
soldier,  have  of  displaying  again  the  British  flag  in  triumph 
upon  the  scene  of  our  late  disasters,  to  advance  upon  and 
occupy  the  city  of  GabuL 

If  that  event  should  have  occurred,  you  will  understand 
that  it  will  in  no  respect  vary  the  view  which  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral  previously  took  of  the  policy  now  to  be  pursued. 
The  Governor-General  will  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
only  safe  course  is  that  of  withdrawing  the  army  under  your 
eommandi  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  into  positions 

24 
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Tvithin  the  Ehyber  Pass,  where  it  may  possess  easy  and  certain 
communications  with  India.  «^ 

Now  came  out  the  good  that  was  in  Pollock.  He 
seized  upon  the  **  discretionary  powers  "  which  this 
despatch  assumed  him  to  possess.  He  regretted  much 
that  a  want  of  carriage  cattle  had  detained  him  at 
Jellalabad.  K  it  had  not  been  so,  he  should  now  be 
several  marches  m  advance ;  and  was  quite  certain 
that  such  a  move  would  have  been  highly  beneficial. 

And  as  to  *'  withdrawal  at  the  present  moment," 
it  "  would  have  the  very  worst  effect — it  would  be 
construed  into  a  defeat,  and  our  character  as  a  poweribl 
nation  would  be  entirely  lost  in  this  part  of  the  world." 
It  was  true  that  Jellalabad  had  been  relieved,  "  bnt 
the  relief  of  that  garrison  was  only  one  object.  There 
still  remain  others  which  we  cannot  disregard.  I 
allude,"  said  Pollock,  '*to  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners." 

And  then  he  went  boldly  on  to  propose  that  Geneial 
Nott  and  himself  should  both  be  allowed  to  advance  on 
Cabul. 

Truly  it  was  a  mercy  that  we  had  such  a  general 
in  the  field. 

All  Pollock's  notes  to  Henry  Lawrence  at  tto 
trying  period  breathe  the  same  English  spirit.  There 
is  nothing  clever  in  one  of  them  ;  but  they  are  foil  of 
plain  thinking  and  speaking.  He  sees  no  peril  in 
advancing  in  Afghanistan  to  vindicate  our  honour,  but 
a  great  deal  in  retiring  to  India  with  disgrace.  He 
cannot  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  return  without  the 
prisoners.  He  must  protest  against  it  before  h« 
obevs. 


»  Kaye's  History,  Book  VII.  Chap.  iii. 
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Snch  is  the  tenor  of  them  all,  quaintly  interlarded 
with  requests  for  a  copper  tea-kettle,  some  metal 
plates  warranted  not  to  smash,  and  a  few  more  pounds 
of  tea. 

'*  General  Pollock  has  given  us  the  first  tidings  of 
the  resolve  of  Government  to  abandon  Afghanistan. 
God  grant  it  may  not  be  a  disastrous  affair !  "  wrote 
Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk  on  the  14th  May.  Next  day 
to  his  wife  : — •  *  I  cannot  but  regret  it  deeply,  even 
though  it  takes  me  home." 

And  to  Pollock  himself  on  the  15th, — 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  danger  of  retreat  exceeds 
that  of  advance ;  or  at  any  rate  of  your  takmg  up  positions  at 
JeUalabad  and  Gnndummnck,  while  General  Nott  does  the 
flame  at  Candahar.  Holding  these  points  in  strength,  and 
thus  threatening  Cabal  from  both  sides,  and  watching  events, 
we  should  before  November  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
such  as  would  enable  us  to  retire  with  honour  and  afford 
time  to  the  Sikh  Government  to  prepare  for  holding  JeUal- 
abad (which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  now  offered  to  give 
them).  To  retire  twenty  days  hence  would  probably  cost 
us  the  loss  of  our  prisoners;  your  column  on  its  retreat 
would  most  likely  be  exposed  to  the  pestilential  wind  at 
Bhutteekote ;  and  after  the  trials  of  such  a  march  you  would 
have  your  8,000  Europeans  exposed  to  the  worst  season  at 
Peshawur.  What  can  occur  to  you  at  Gundummuck,  sup- 
ported by  the  Sikh  contingent  at  or  near  JeUalabad, — that 
could  cause  such  mortaUty  as  the  backward  move  must  do  ? 
And  then  there  is  the  consideration  for  the  future. 

We  probably  should  not  be  invaded,  but  yearly  we  should 
liave  the  threat  rung  in  our  ears ;  and  the  cry  of  ''  Islam  " 
mud  an  army  of  conquering  Afghans  would  be  sung  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  India.  I  have  said  nothing  about 
mn  advance  to  Cabul,  though  in  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
inade ;  but  if  Government  think  otherwise,  I  feel  sure  that 
fiom  CKmdummuck  and  Candahar  we  may  place  our  own  man 
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in  the  Bala  Hissar.  At  any  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  year  we 
shall  have  remained  long  enough  to  make  our  own  arrange- 
ments for  Candahar  and  Jellalabad,  so  as  to  weaken  onr 
enemies,  and  make  onr  own  retirement  safe. 

*'  It  is  jnst  as  well  yon  have  not  gone  on,  I  think," 
wrote  Clerk  to  Henry  Lawrence.  *^  It  would  break 
yonr  brother's  heart  to  know  yon  had  come  so  near 
only  to  abandon  him.  Qood  Qod !  It  is  to  me  so 
monstrous." 

And  so  run  on  the  letters  of  the  day  from  eyeiy 
man  of  worth  and  courage  on  the  firontier — ^'  Sicken- 
ing thought !  "  "  Cowardly  counsels !  " — ^in  short,  one 
wail  of  indignation  at  the  shame  that  was  impending. 

Only  one  man  of  weight  and  authority  in  the 
country  approved  of  the  withdrawal — the  Conmiander- 
in-Chiefy  who  should  have  been  the  last.  He  was 
a  good  man  too;  and  had  been  originaDy  right.  As 
he  said,  we  never  should  have  gone  to  Cabal.  Bat 
the  world  had  moved  on  and  left  him  in  the  wrong; 
and  there  he  stood,  shutting  his  eyes  hard  against  the 
change  of  circumstances,  and  still  saying,  **  We  onght 
not  to  go  to  Cabul."  He  was  de^ghted  when  Lord 
Ellenborough  empowered  him  to  issue  the  orders  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops ;  and  made  no  secret  of  it 

"  Mrs.  This  and  Mrs.  That,"  as  one  of  the  letters 
graphically  says,  '^were  soon  chattering  about  the 
happy  event  of  the  returning  armies.''  They  wrote 
it  to  their  husbands  at  Jellalabad.  The  husbands 
told  it  to  their  firiends  at  mess,  and  wrote  it  back  to 
Peshawur.  The  Sikh  soldiery  got  hold  of  it ;  the  Sikh 
court  knew  all  about  it.  "Thus  were  our  secrets 
kept/'  Lawrence  wrote  to  Clerk. 

I  quite  dread  to  hear  of  a  rising  in  the  Ehjber,  even 
'  Hw  Sikhs  leave  it.     Our  garrison  at  Ali  Mosjid  i^ 
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x>d  for  ordinary  times,  but  good  for  nothing  to  cover  a 
(treat  from  Afghanistan.  From  the  beginning  I  adyocated 
ins  being  put  into  it ;  and  now,  if  the  troops  do  retom,  the 
rst  thing  done  before  suspicion  is  awake,  should  be  to  put 
ro  regiments  with  guns  in,  and  have  an  equal  force  on  the 
ondikhana  hill. 

By  the  26th  May  the  credit  of  the  British  Govem- 
lent  had  so  fallen  in  the  bazaars  of  Peshawnr^  that 
3me  camel-men  who  had  to  receive  50,000  rupees 
t)m  Henry  Lawrence  as  wages,  refused  bills  on  the 
liitish  treasury  at  Ferozepoor  at  1  per  cent,  premium ; 
nd  bought  bills  from  Natives  in  the  Commissariat  at 
per  cent,  discount. 

Mr.  Clerk,  at  the  Lahore  court,  was  positively 
shamed  to  communicate  the  decision  of  his  ovm 
k>Tenmient.  He  sai4  his  ^Hongue  had  been  tied 
y  shame  ; "  and  in  a  graphic  account  of  an  interview 
ith  Fakeer  Azeezoodeen,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Skha,  on  5th  June,  he  says  he  **  let  him  discover  the 
rath  "  rather  than  told  him. 

The  Fakeer  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  which  I 
id  not  need,  for  I  knew  something  of  Hindustan  sedition, 
nd  our  armies'  excellence,  and  Afghan  respect  for  them  in 
le  open  field,  and  had  already  calculated  that  should  such 
rmies  now  sneak  away  from  before  them,  every  one  with 
He  voice,  whether  the  Bulkh  man,  or  the  Bokhara  man,  or 
le  Persians,  or  the  Sirdars  of  Candahar,  or  the  Russians, 
ill  proclaim  aloud  that  kurdun  n*mee  to  dnund/^  The 
*skeer  departed.  I  thanked  God  that  the  candles  burnt  very 
im;  and  (conceive  the  feelings  of  a  diplomatist!)  half 
n  hour  later  the  express  reached  me  with  the  Ist  June 
vders  to  **  bold  on." 

Yes,  General  Pollock's  remonstrances  from  Jellal- 

*•  •*  Thev  coaldn't  do  it." 
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's  &OZXI  Sodh,  Qe^'s  from  the  Sikh 
&:nrz^  izii  n  ^  pDesiUe)  pabfie  opinion  in  Eng^anl, 
bki  fti  I;iisC  zaisB.  eSecs  on  the  GoTemor-Genenl,  so 
^  i:  jsASi  ^  uj  i^s  the  withdrawal  till  October. 


Ix  A  ^£Gs  ^c-5i7  XAVTcoee  tells  his  wife  on  11th  Jme), 
-sxii  ■jppfTSi^r-wnt'nl  vTs  Pi^Qock  thai  he  ought  to  Ian 
azme  sack  c  iciee  viisi  re  bid  lelieTed  JeDalabad ;  hot  not 
aaini^saes  i^  ^  ssftri:;?  ^31  Onoher :  so  we  may  eomiia 
Sif  aae  KGLJed  sc  £Lr.     I:  is  Terr  easr  for  Lord  £ to 

m  m 

w^at  ^2s :  hn.  zi  i^e  £rs:  pbce.  General  P had  m 

sua.  jr&srs :  Az-i  ff  ht  bid.  how  woold  General  Nott  ni 
a/tf  £E=3{cc  of  KiiIis-i-Gb£!iTe  hare  been  placed,  if  P — 
32ki  :zi5i  jggr^tHJ  f  B^  cf  sseh  small  nuitters  as  guriiPM 
aaii  TcbfccsSR  :c:r  ^rnsrors  aeenL  not  to  think. 


Al. 


i  his  ehazi^  of  mind  bv  assoming  Pol- 
sail  he  •V''jMi  not  retire  before  October, 
L:ri  EZIi2.b:r:zzh  now  went  on  to  argue  that  as  he 
n2ac  szaj  sc  kr^.  h  would  be  well  if  he  coold  bring 

M*   a.!^>n  in  the  interval,  and  strike  i 


brATT  clsiw  l-cfoit  Le  lefl  the  eountrv.     And  Gentfil 

m  m 

y  :u«  a:  Cir-^irtr  was  informed  of  these  orders  on  the 


z.-:zh-zT    n:r.ih  passed  by  without   calamity  in 
\^5^-ir^Ar.     I>:*rd  EUenborongh  began  to  see  thit 


Is  were  masters  of  the  sitoaticm; 
5*:  :z  ih-r  4ih  JziIt  be  sat  down  once  more  in  the 
:cziTl-f  ::  Ja=.::s  and  penned  that  remarkable  despatch 
;c  G^nfril  Xon  which,  still  insisting  on  retirement, 
lie  opton  of  riurin^j  rid  Cabul  if  he  had  the 


■i^.A 


b^;&r^  :o  :ike  she  responsibilitr.  A  copy  was  simnl- 
ta;::^-:islT  sent  to  Pollock  for  his  information  and 
cr:vvzr:i^n:ci:: :  but  the  decision  seems  to  have  been 

Wondcrfiilly  happy  was  England  at  this  moment 
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in  these  two  Generals,  Nott  and  Pollock.  Separated 
by  the  length  of  Afghanistan  from  each  other,  they 
took  counsel  of  their  country's  honour  and  came  to 
the  same  resolve. 

On  the  20th  July  Nott  replied  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  that  he  should  retire  by  Cabul ;  (he  might 
have  said  round  by  Cabul ;)  and  on  the  27th  he  sent 
a  slip  of  paper  across  the  country  to  inform  Pollock 
of  his  design.  It  does  not  appear  why  he  did  not  do 
this  a  week  sooner,  as  time  and  concert  were  vital  to 
success ;  but  the  miUtary  reader  of  the  annals  of  those 
days  will  frown  a  Uttle,  and  smile  more,  as  he  fancies 
he  detects  a  professional  jealousy  between  the  brother 
generals  as  to  which  of  them  shall  get  first  to  the 
enemy*s  capital  and  hoist  the  avenging  flag  of  Britain 
over  the  scene  of  her  unparalleled  disaster. 

Pollock  meanwhile  was  sending  five  successive 
messengers  to  Nott  to  ofier  the  same  '^  tryst "  at 
Cabul." 

And  thus,  by  God's  mercy,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Lord  EUenborough's  design  to  get  the  two  generals  to 
act  between  June  and  October  without  his  actually 
ordering  them,  succeeded. 

But  the  not  ordering  makes  all  the  difference; 
ind  history  will  ever  adjudge  the  merit  to  those  who 
took  the  responsibihty. 

"  Kate,  Book  VIII.  Chap.  i. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1842. 

Pollock's  Position  at  Jbllalabad  —  Lawbemoe  supflibs  Food, 
Cattle,  and  Monet,  and  keeps  open  the  Ehtbeb  Pass— Tn 
Indian  Gomhissabiat  dependent  in  Wab  on  the  Political 
Depabtment  —  Pollock's  Gommxtnications  with  Peshawub 
necessarily  dependent  on  Political  Officbbs — Conduct  or 
THE  Sikh  Tboops  in  the  Ehtbeb  —  Lobd  Ellenbobougbs 
Opfeb  of  Jellalabad  intebests  the  Sikh  Goubt — A  Sikh 
Contingent  mabches  to  Jellalabad  —  Lawbenob  BBCEivEf 
Thanks  fob  the  Sebvice,  and  Pollock  calls  hdc  to  Jellal- 
abad TO  contBol  the  Sikh  Soldiebs — Havelock  at  Jellal- 
abad—  Akbab  Ehan*s  Ovebtubes  to  Pollock* — Asnnr 
'  about  the  British  Captives — Geoboe  Lawbencb  at  Cabul 
— Tbeatment  of  theib  Pbisonebs  by  the  Afohaks — Geoboi 
Lawrence  sent  by  Akbab  to  negotiate — ^Henby  Lawbehcb 
offebs  to  take  his  Bbotheb's  place  in  Captivity  — Hm 
Wife  appboves — ^Nott  and  Pollock  agbee  to  "bktibk  bt 
Cabul  "  —  Lawbence  to  accompany  Pollock  with  Five 
Hundred  Sikhs  —  The  Advance  —  The  Stbuoglb— The 
Victory — Lawrence  thanked  in  Despatches — Belease  o^ 
the  British  Prisoners  —  Measures  of  Retribution— The 
Retubn  fbom  Cabul  —  Genebal  Coubt's  CoNOBATULiTios* 
— ^Pollock  dismantles  Jellalabad  and  Alt  Musjid— "  Hoifli 
SWEET  Home.** 

DuBiNG  the  first  three  months  of  that  painful  interval 

between  Pollock's  forcing  of  the  Khyber,  and  Nott 

and  Pollock's  final  advance  to  Cabul,  Henry  Lawrence 

'^een  left  the  sole  British  representative  at  Fesb' 
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awor.     Months  they  were  to  him  of  intense  anxiety 
and  exertion. 

India,  the  Pnnjanb,  and  Afghanistan  were  alike  agi- 
tated by  the  yastness  of  the  issues  in  suspense :  the  ebb 
or  flow  of  the  English  power  in  Asia ;  the  chaining  or 
loosing  of  the  Sikh  armies  :  the  independence  or  sub- 
jugation of  the  Afghan  people ;  and  every  vacillation 
of  policy  at  Calcutta,  every  diplomatic  difficulty  at 
Lahore,  every  vicissitude  above  the  Passes,  must  needs 
thrill  through  him  with  an  electric  shock.  As  an 
Englishman,  he  felt  keenly  for  the  hoAour  of  his 
country ;  as  a  political  officer,  he  was  behind  the 
scenes,  and  understood  the  feelings  with  which  Native 
States  were  watching  our  ** falling  star;  "  and  as  a 
brother,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  captives  being  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
One  thing,  however,  was  clear,  that  the  best  hope  of  a 
vigorous  policy  lay  in  strengthening  Pollock's  hands,  so 
that  whenever  the  moment  of  Imperial  decision  came, 
no  want  of  ability  to  advance  should  turn  the  scale 
towards  retreat.  Lawrence,  therefore,  devoted  all  his 
•energies  throughout  April,  May,  and  June  to  two  great 
matters — the  furnishing  of  food,  carriage,  and  money 
to  Pollock's  army  at  Jellalabad,  and  the  keeping  open 
of  Pollock's  communications  with  Peshawur  through 
the  Ehyber  Pass.  Failure  in  either  of  these  points 
wonld  have  been  fatal.  If  grain  fell  short — or,  rather, 
too  short — at  Jellalabad,  the  army  must  fall  back. 
If  it  got  no  cattle  it  could  not  advance.  And  the 
(General  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not 
stay  above  the  Pass  unless  his  communications  could 
be  maintained.* 


■  Lawranoe  to  Oatrtm,  Uth  April  1842. 
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But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  secure  these  Tital 
objects  in  days  of  political  uncertainty  and  distrust, 
when  no  man  knew  which  side  was  going  to  win,  or 
how  long  the  surging  Sikh  army  would  obey  the  court. 

So  late  as  21st  April,  Lawrence  tells  his  wife  that 
*^  at  Jellalabad  they  are  on  half-rations.  Don*t  repeat 
this.  I  was  afraid  of  it,  but  trust  it  will  not  last/' 
And  it  was  only  gradually,  by  dint  of  money,  per- 
suasion, and  personal  influence,  that  confidence  was 
estabHshed,  and  grain  was  at  last  poured -through  the 
Ehyber  in  abundance,  though  at  famine  price. 

Cattle,  after  all  the  exertions  of  Lawrence  at 
Peshawur,  Mr.  Clerk  at  Lahore^  and  Mr.  Robertson 
at  Agra,  was  never  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers ; 
but  Pollock,  to  his  honour,  made  them  sufficient  by 
the  inverse  process  of  throwing  over  baggage,  or 
trusting  to  the  spirit  of  his  men  to  endure  privations. 

There  is  probably  no  more  efficient  commissariat 
in  the  world  than  that  of  the  Lidian  army ;  but  when 
military  operations  are  pushed  far  beyond  British 
territory,  it  soon  has  to  turn  for  its  supplies  to  the 
political  officer. 

He  alone  has  the  local  knowledge,  and  the  rela- 
tions with  some  party  among  the  people,  which  can  get 
anything,  without  actual  plunder,  in  a  foreign  land. 

He  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to  guide,  to  inform^  and 
to  feed  Indian  armies ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  not  so 
injurious  to  the  public  service,  it  would  be  amusing  to 
observe  the  jealousy  with  which  every  one  in  the 
camp,  from  the  general  to  the  camp-follower,  usually 
regards  him,  though  no  one  can  get  on  without  him. 
The  reason,  doubtless,  is,  that  he  represents  civil 
government,  between  which  and  war  there  is  an 
inherent  antagonism.     The  general  sees  in  him  the 
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negotiator  of  peace ;  the  soldier  and  the  camp-follower 
find  him  the  protector  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
obstacle  to  plunder.  Every  one  turns  to  him  in  the 
hour  of  needy — ^whether  it  be  for  a  map,  a  spy,  a 
guard,  a  guide,  a  wet-nurse,  or  a  camel ;  and  as  cer- 
tainly every  one  turns  upon  him  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  from  the  defeat  of  a  brigade,  to  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  flour.      Here  is  a  specimen : — < 

A  Queen's  regiment  of  infantry,  which  had  not 
reached  Peshawur  in  time  to  march  with  Pollock 
through  the  Khyber,  was  proceeding,  with  other 
reinforcements,  to  join  him  later  in  April.  Lawrence 
was  ordered  to  accompany  the  detachment  through 
the  first  part  of  the  Pass,  till  met  by  Cfiptain  Macke- 
8on  with  a  supporting  force  from  Jellalabad.  Arrived 
at  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  on  the  26th  April,  Lawrence 
wrote  to  Mr.  Clerk : — * '  I  almost  tremble  as  to  our 
position,  on  account  of  food  and  carriage.  No  one 
seems  to  care  for  anything." 

Again,  on  the  27th : — 

This  momiog  we  took  our  treasure,  stores,  and  guns, 
ten  miles  through  the  defile,  under  Ali  Musjid,  and  joined 
Colonel  Monteatii. 

To-morrow  all  go  on  to  Lundikbana,  where  I  trust  a  halt 
will  be  made  for  a  week. 

If  not,  I  don't  see  how  the  grain  collected  here  is  to  be 
got  on ;  for  we  have  but  Uttle  carriage,  and  that  weak,  and 
the  commissariat  officers  here  look  on  it  as  pclitical  grain^ 
with  which  they  have  no  concern.  .  .  . 

Both  have  gone  on  to  Colonel  Monteath's  camp,  in  spite 
of  my  speaking  seriously  to  them  yesterday,  and  have  made 

no  arrangement  whatever ;  and  now  I  find  that 's  agent 

has  walked  off  to  Peshawur,  so  that  I  am  literally  here  alone 
to  transfer  the  camels'  loads  into  bullock  bags,  and  to  see 
them  off. 
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God  knows  how  hard  a  task  any  man  has  in  this  quitflr, 
who  is  anxions  for  the  general  welCeLre. 

Yesterday,  by  getting  100  irregolars  on  the  steep  tsoent, 
and  polling  myself  at  the  drag-ropes,  the  rear-guard  wis  in 
camp  by  10  o'clock,  although  we  had  twelve  lakhs*  in  tam« 
brils ;   and  what  was  then  my  disgast,  when  at  10  o'dodt 

I  entered    camp,   to  be    accosted    by   Colonel    with 

"  Before  these  officers,  I  tell  yon,  Captain  L.,  we'll  be  sttfiel 
in  two  days  if  this  continues ;  "  although  there  were  1,800 
maunds  of  bhoo*a,  and  very  Ceut  grazing  for  camels.  U 
gaTe  me  a  trip  in  the  sun  nearly  as  Car  as  I  took  the  tretsuf 
this  morning ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  in  the  eTeniog  I 
found  that  not  a  single  sentry  was  placed  on  the  hills  I1l^ 
rounding  the  camp,  and  had  to  get  Sikhs  for  one  side,  and 
put  sixty  irregulars  on  the  other. 

This  morning,  though  Colonel  was  told  the  roid 

was  not  safe,  the  order  of  march  was  300  irregular  horse,  and 
not  a  footman,  in  the  advanced  guard ;  and  I  was  awakened 
at  3  A.M.  by  the  baggage  pushing  on  without  any  guard  at  alL 
And  so  is  the  whole  course  of  proceedings. 

Every  man  that  has  any  sense  is  either  disgusted  or 
worse  ;  and  we  have  men  in  every  position  that  no  indiTidoii 
landholder  would  think  of  putting  in  charge  of  a  corponl*! 
party,  if  he  had  a  boundary  dispute  to  fight  out  with  his 
neighbour. 

So  much  for  letting  military  commands  drift  as  a 
matter  of  routine  into  the  hands  of  any  officer,  capable 
or  incapable,  who  happens  to  be  senior  in  a  campi 
Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  Lawrence  and 
Mackeson  had  carried  this  testy  Colonel  in  their  arma, 
like  a  screaming  child,  through  the  Khyber,  and  set 
him   safely  down   on  the   plains   of  Jellalabad,  bis 


*  t^.  120,000/.,  in  cumbrous  silTer  rapees,  each  the  SM  mad  rtim  d  « 
English  florin.  Incredible  as  it  may  aaem,  there  is  as  yet  no  gold  cvnacy  ■ 
India,  though  much  talk  of  it 
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Boldier-heart  regarded  the  two  young  '^  politicals  "  as 
the  worst  enemies  he  had  encountered  in  the  defile.' 

The  peep  which  we  get  in  Lawrence's  graphic 
letter  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  Ehyber  at  this 
juncture,  though  supposed  to  be  in  our  hands,  shows 
yery  clearly  that  difficult  as  it  was  to  get  together  at 
Peshawur  grain,  money,  stores,  and  cattle,  for  Pol- 
lock's force  at  Jellalabad,  the  keeping  open  of  the 
Pass  through  which  these  sinews  of  war  must  move 
was  more  arduous  still ;  for  it  depended  not  on  public 
confidence  or  credit,  but  on  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  greedy  tribes  of  the  Ehyber  and  the 
mutinous  Sikh  soldiery. 

Coolly  looking  at  it  now,  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  so  vital  a  link  should  have  been  left  mainly  in 
such  hands.  But  so  it  was ;  and  we  must  remember 
that,  in  days  of  great  public  stress,  dangers  become 
comparative,  and  men  must  choose  with  hardihood 
between  greater  and  lesser  evils. 

In  one  letter  Lawrence  tells  Pollock  that  he  has 

*  The  rongh,  and  often  onlj  hastj,  words  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  like  the 
Colonel  abore  alluded  to,  were  easier  to  bear  than  the  anonjmoos  attacks  of 
newspaper  correspondents  in  the  camp,  who  foond  it  convenient  to  hold  the 
"  Politicals "  respomtible  for  eTeiything  bat  success.  Henry  Lawrence,  in  a 
MS.  defence  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  thos  snms  up  the  case : — ^  I  hare 
funtlj  sketched  off  the  military  points  of  the  Afghan  officials.  Their  ciril 
and  political  doings  are  less  within  mj  reach.  Their  military  and  out-of-door 
deeds  are  before  the  world ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  while  night  after  night 
many  of  these  men  knew  little  sleep,  and  were  turned  off  their  rude  couches,  to 
whidh  they  had  late  retired,  by  erery  idle  rumour,  their  days  were  passed  in 
duties  taken  np  in  other  armies  by  commissaries,  engineers,  quartermaster- 
generals,  and  guides.  Was  provision  wanted  ?  <  Tell  the  Politicals.'  Was 
a  road  required  to  be  explored  ?  *  Tell  the  Politicals.'  Was  a  colunm  to  be 
led  to  an  assault  ?  Again  the  civil  officer  was  employed.  And  while  they 
were  Titoperated  in  the  newspapers  by  cowards  and  maligners  (for  toldiert 
doo*t  anonymously  malign),  simply  bemuse  their  own  exertions  had  got  them 
above  their  fellows,  they  were  unable  to  disabuse  the  public,  owing  to  their 
oflldal  positioDS ;  and  Uius  did  the  record  go  abroad  that  fools,  knaves,  and 
even  cowards,  mled  Afghanistan.*' 
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sent  on  to  him  ''a  memorandnm  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  on  a  letter  of  the  late  Envoy  (Sir  William 
Macnaghten),  reprobating  the  practice  of  paying 
Afghans  to  keep  np  our  commnnications,  and  saying 
that  it  should  be  done  with  onr  own  troops,  or  we 
should  leave  the  conntiy/'  This  memorandom^  will 
be  fonnd  at  length  in  Eaye's  history  of  the  war ;  and 
it  is  a  most  racy  specimen  of  the  great  Doke's  style. 
The  pith  of  it  Ues  in  these  sentences  : — 

The  whole  of  a  hill  country  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  possession,  particularly  for  the  communications  of  the 
army,  should  be  occupied  by  sufficient  bodies  of  troops,  well 
suppUedy  and  capable  of  maintaining  themselyes ;  and  not 
only  not  a  Ghilzye  or  insurgent  should  be  able  to  run  up  and 
down  hillSy  bnt  not  a  cat  or  a  goat,  except  under  the  fiie  of 
those  occupying  the  hills.  This  is  the  mode  of  canying  on 
the  war,  and  not  by  hiring  Afghans  with  long  matchlocks  U> 
protect  and  defend  the  communications  of  the  British  army. 

Yet  here  was  the  great  Khyber  Pass,  which  stood 
between  Pollock's  force  and  its  base,  held  from  end  to 
end  by  A^hans  and  Sikhs,  with  one  solitary  company 
of  our  own  regular  Sepoys  in  the  fort  of  Ali  Mnqid/ 

«  Dased  "  Jamunr  29th,  1842.    At  night." 

•  The  details  seem  to  have  been  roughlj  as  fcdlows : — The  Siklu  held 
posts  arcMind  Ali  Mosjid,  and  along  the  road  between  it  and  Jnmrood,  with 
fire  battalions  of  Infimtiy  and  2,000  Iiregolan.  The  fort  of  Ali  Uusjid  itsdi 
was  ganisoDed  bj  one  compan j  of  our  Native  Infantiy  and  800  Irregnlan 
(chieflv  A%hans  of  the  Pcshawnr  bolder),  onder  Captain  Thooias,  64thNitiT0 
InfuitiT.  and  Ensign  Edward  Satberland  Garstin,  a  boj  just  arrired  fron 
England.  The  rest  of  the  Pass  was  parcelled  oat  among  the  moontain  tribes 
abatting  on  the  road,  who  became  responsible  for  the  safetj  of  their  wb 
section,  established  their  own  posts  and  goards,  and  receired  nufcher  more  thin 
I,0001L  a  month  for  tiie  dotj.  At  Dhakka,  the  JellaUbad  end  of  the  FtfB»« 
British  officer,  lieutenant  Ooraar,  was  posted  with  anoUier  corps  of  Inegnliis 
of  the  covBtiy.  Those  ImfnlaiBy  onder  Thomas  and  Cotsar,  cost  ibast 
IJUOL  a  moaA ;  wo  tint  our  teapocaiy  amngements  in  the  Ehjber  cort 
MJMi.  •  »g^  timiduu  tte  paj  of  tiie  company  of  Seppya.  TheSikhcos- 
^  ti  iil»M  Sipoo  and  ^floo  men,  whidi  was  the  backbone  of  the 
yt  ^*^  ^  ^  ^y**^  Qareramenty  under  the  prorisioos  of  the 
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The  fact  is,  that  it  was  a  simple  question  of 
means.  Pollock  had  a  great  work  to  do,  and  few 
men  to  do  it.  Mackeson  tried  to  economize  those 
men  by  subsidizing  the  tribes  of  the  Khyber.  He 
failed,  and  Pollock  had  to  fight  his  way  to  Jellalabad. 
Henry  Lawrence  then  proposed  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  tribes,  but  hold  the  pass  ourselves,  '*  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  towers  (which  may  be  erected  in  a 
few  days),  to  be  occupied  by  100  men  each,  and 
supported  by  3,000  light  infantry  and  450  horse,  one- 
third  at  each  end  of  the  Pass,  and  another  at  Ali 
Musjid.  The  towers  to  have  telegraphs,  and  1,000 
infantry  and  150  horse  to  be  continually  moving 
through  the  Pass,  while  detachments  of  horse  carry 
the  mails.  A  proportion  of  both  branches  could  be 
natives  of  the  country ;  and  the  expense  would  little 
exceed  that  of  the  old  system  of  bribing  the  Hill  chiefs 
— one  that  was  never  yet  found  to  answer."^ 

But  this  plan  would  have  swallowed  up  one-half 
of  Pollock's  force  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  preliminary 
campaign  in  the  Khyber  hills  could  alone  have  secured 
the  submission  of  the  clans. 

It  was  by  choice  of  evils  and  hazards,  therefore, 
that  Pollock  was  constrained  to  leave  his  communi- 
cations in  the  keeping  of  unwilling  Sikh  allies  and 
subsidized  Afreedee  foes— trusting  to  the  political 
officers  to  manage  and  control  them.  The  task  was 
probably  more  difficult  than  even  Pollock  understood  ; 
bat  Mackeson  and  Lawrence  successfully  accomplished 
it,  without  one  serious  interruption,  though  with  daily 
ind  hourly  anxieties. 

Mackeson,  who  had  gone  on  to  Jellalabad  with 

•  liettcr  to  Mr.  Clerk,  9th  April  1842. 


1 

I 
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Pollock,  took  the  chief  management  of  the  A&eedees, 
whose  posts  were  mostly  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Pass.  Lawrence,  at  Peshawnr,  took  the  management 
of  the  Sikh  contingent  and  the  Ali  Mosjid  portion  d 
the  defile. 

For  some  little  time  after  the  victory  of  the  5th 
April,  the  Sikh  soldiers  were  in  high  good-hmnoor, 
pleased  with  themselves  and  ns ;  and  had  the  ordef 
then  been  given,  they  woold  have  advanced  readfly  to 
Cabnl.  Bat  they  soon  got  sick  of  dnty  in  the  daik 
gorges  of  the  Khyber,  escorting  caravans  by  day,  and 
scared  ont  of  their  sleep  by  night  by  the  wild  yells  of 
Afreedee  robbers. 

They  recalled  how  Colonel  Wade  had  employed 
them  on  the  same  service  in  1839,  and  how  one  of 
their  posts  had  been  surprised  by  the  Ehyberees,  ind 
800  men  cut  to  pieces.  They  now  declared  they  nw 
the  ghosts  of  the  three  hundred.  No  increase  of  pay 
came  to  reconcile  them  to  their  gloomy  lot ;  the  price 
of  grain  kept  rising.  It  was  the  English  who  made  it 
rise.  The  Sikh  Sirdars  and  officials  in  Peshawar,  with 
the  young  Crown  Prince  at  their  head,  instead  of 
repressing,  shared  these  murmurs.  On  the  8th  May 
a  whole  Sikh  regiment  left  its  post  in  the  fort  of  Ali 
Musjid,  and  marched  back  out  of  the  hated  Khyber 
without  being  relieved,  and  without  a  word  of  notice 
to  the  English  officers. 

Meeting  on  their  way  some  of  our  mules  and 
bullocks  loaded  with  grain,  they  threw  off  the  loads, 
and  took  the  beasts  to  carry  their  own  baggage.  Two 
days  before,  two  hundred  Sikh  soldiers  had  attacked 
and  plundered  the  British  granaries  in  Peshawnr.  ^o 
pretence  was  made  by  the  chiefs  in  the  Sikh  camp  to 
punish  these  excesses,  and  even  General  Avitabile, 
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10  was  then  **  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  away  *' 
}m  his  governorship  of  Peshawnr,  and  had  threatened 

''do  something  that  wonld  make  them  remove 
En/'  was  ''  rather  glad  than  otherwise  of  a  row,  or 
anything  that  would  get  the  Sikhs,  or  us,  or  him, 
it  of  the  place."  ^ 

In  short  every  Sikh  soldier,  and  every  Sikh  chief, 
Peshawur,  reminded  Lawrence  daily  that  the  stipu- 
ted  term  of  service  of  the  Sikh  contingent  in  the 
byber  was  two  months  only,  and  would  expire  on 
6  5th  of  June.  **  Are  any  British  troops  coming 
3m  India  ?  "  they  asked  ;  ''  and  when  may  they  be 
pected  ?  "    When  indeed  ? 

As  yet  Lord  Ellenborough  was  talking  of  retreat. 
What  between  Sikhs,  Afreedees,  and  grain-bags,'' 
>or  Lawrence  exclaimed,  '*  I  never  was  so  bothered !  " 

Before  the  end  of  May  things  had  got  to  such  a 
08  that  ''almost  daily  outrages"  were  committed 
r  the  Sikh  soldieiy  on  persons  in  British  employ ; 
the  insolence  of  the  troops  was  again  exceeding  all 
tunds;  no  British  officer  could  pass  them  without 
ing  insulted ; "  the  stipulated  5th  of  June  was 
ftwing  nigh,  and  rumours  were  getting  abroad  that 
e  English  were  about  to  retire  from  Afghanistan. 

If  this  reached  the  Afreedees  there  would  be  a 
dng  in  the  Ehyber.  The  situation,  which  had  long 
en  embarrassing,  became  almost  intolerable. 

All  through  April  Lawrence  had  been  urging 
>Uock  to  put  British  guns  into  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid, 
id  post  a  British  brigade  on  the  Lokaru  uplands  in 
e  Pass,  both  to  strengthen  his  communications  and 

cover  his  retirement  whenever  it  took  place.  He 
yw  begged  Pollock  to  throw  five  companies  of  our 

T  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk,  9th  Mav  1842. 
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wrote,  "  of  dirt  that  I  have  eaten/'  The  policy  of 
the  Sikh  conrt  was  not  always  the  poUcy  of  the  camp, 
and  three  years  before  the  Sutlej  war  every  soldier  in 
the  Sikh  lines  was  already  a  Praetorian  at  heart. 

Still  the  object  was  accompUshed.  On  the  3rd 
June  the  Sikh  contingent  of  5,000  men  marched 
from  Ali  Masjid  for  Jellalabad,  nnder  command  of 
General  Goolab  Sing  (Pohoovindeah).  The  heat  iu 
the  Ehyber  was  now  furious ;  and  at  daylight  as  hot  a 
wind  was  blowing  there  as  at  mid-day  in  India. 
**  One  such  day's  work,"  Lawrence  wrote,  **  would 
kill  hundreds  of  our  troops  and  cattle  too." 

But  the  hotter  it  blew,  the  more  the  Sikhs 
laughed  at  their  escape  from  that  ''  infernal  abode/' 
and  though  '^  almost  every  other  man  carried  a  load 
of  provisions  on  his  head,"  they  arrived  in  high  good- 
hnmour  at  Jellalabad  on  the  10th  of  Jime. 

Lawrence  himself  was  not  yet  allowed  to  go  on ; 
so  he  returned  from  Dhakka  to  Peshawur,  and  pithily 
told  his  wife,  ''  I  have  now  seen  the  Ehyber  well.  It 
is  a  tremendously  strong  road,  and  its  inhabitants 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the  world  out  of  it. " 

For  this  service  of  getting  the  Sikh  troops  to 
advance  to  Jellalabad,  and  thus  publicly  exhibiting 
in  Afghanistan  that  the  Lahore  court  was  really  with 
the  English,  Mr.  Clerk  addressed  to  Lawrence  a  special 
letter  of  thanks,  and  said  he  was  ^'  very  sensible  of  the 
persevering  exertions,  patience,  and  care  that  must 
have  been  exercised  on  your  part  to  induce  them  to 
move  onwards." 

Lawrence  was  delighted.     Quick  and  irritable  by 


'  Ther  t^vqht  indeed.     Bat  who  was  it  said  that  the  lieas  wcru  so  iiuincnMiii 
that  thej  would  hare  turned  him  out  of  bc<l,  if  thy  had  only  been  unanimous  / 
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natnrey  and  snrromided  on  all  sides  by  daily  and 
hourly  provocations,  and  even  insults,  he  had  striven 
hard  to  control  himself  by  setting  ever  before  him 
the  honour  of  his  Goyemment  and  the  peril  of  his 
brother  George  and  the  other  English  captives  at 
Gabul.  He  had  striven  successfully,  and  was  as 
pleased  as  a  boy  at  having  lived  to  be  called 
''  patient." 

The  Sikh  contingent  had  not  been  a  week  at  Jellal- 
abad  before  one  of  the  Mussulman  battalions,  angry 
at  their  pay  being  in  arrears,  rose  upon  their  General, 
wounded  some  of  his  guard,  ^^  drove  him  out  of  camp, 
and  burnt  his  tent."  Some  **  patient "  Political  was 
evidently  wanted  to  control  them,  and  Lawrence 
happening  to  ride  into  Jellalabad,  just  to  look  at  tbe 
place,  two  days  after  the  disturbance.  General  Pollock 
asked  him  to  take  '^  charge  of  the  Sikh  contingent, 
and  to  arrange,  when  our  troops  retire,  for  making 
over  the  valley  to  the  Sikhs."  ^ 

Lawrence  gladly  consented,  and  Pollock  applied 
officially  to  Government  for  his  services,  as  he  was 
'*  particularly  qualified  "  for  the  duty. 

Hastily  returning  to  Peshawur  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  changing  places  with  Mackeson,  Lawrence 
was  back  again  at  Jellalabad  on  the  12th  July,  and 
hospitably  **  ensconced  with  the  General  (Pollock), 
who  has  kindly  offered  me  a  comer  of  his  taie-khanah^^ 
to  sit  in  during  the  day." 

His  object  was  now  gained.  For  this  he  had  con- 
tended openly  and  feirly  with  Mackeson  when  the 
Khyber  was  forced  in  April ;  but  it  was  Mackeson's 


•  Heni7  Lawrence  to  his  brother  John,  24th  Jane  1842. 
«w  is  a  kind  of  ondergronnd  room  or  crypt,  used  as  a  refupe  froni  gre** 
■■■•V  J>«d  been  dug,  and  roofed  with  nuhcs  and  mud,  in  the  camp. 
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right  to  pilot  the  army  through  the  Khyber.  There 
was  now  but  a  faint  hope  of  advancing  farther. 

Lord  Ellenborongh's  latest  decree  was  that  Pollock 
should  retire  in  October,  and  make  over  the  province 
of  Jellalabad  to  our  Sikh  allies.  The  Sikh  troops 
had  been  Lawrence's  own  peculiar  charge  for  seven 
months.  At  their  insolent  hands  he  had,  as  he  once 
wrote  to  Clerk,  '^  eaten  more  dirt  at  Peshawur  than  I 
shall  get  out  of  my  mouth  in  the  next  seven  years." 

These  mutinous  allies  had  now  been  summoned  to 
the  front,  and  it  was  only  just  that  Lawrence  should 
go  with  them. 

He  was  now  a  hundred  miles  nearer  to  his  captive 
brother  George,  and  his  spirits  rose  with  the  change 
of  scene,  and  fresh  spring  of  hope.  There  was  one 
also,  in  '^the  illustrious  garrison  of  Jellalabad," 
between  whom  and  Henry  Lawrence  there  must  have 
been  much  in  common,  though  much  of  difference, 
and  they  fraternized  at  once. 

June  20th. 

Havelock,  in  great  feather,  showed  ns  round  the  fields  of 
batUe  this  morning ;  I  breakfasted  with  him  afbenvards,  and 
we  had  lots  of  talk.    He  is  a  fine  soldier-like  fellow. 

Juljf  isth, 
I  went  to  Havelock's  chapel  in  the  town  yesterday 
evening.  He  had  about  forty  soldiers  and  ten  or  twelve 
officers.  He  prayed  extomporarily,  read  a  few  verses,  sang 
two  hymns,  and  read  a  sermon  on  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
AYe  assembled  under  two  united  tents,  where  I  fancy,  all 
through  the  siege,  he  had  thus  collected  a  small  con- 
gregation. 

It  was  blowing  a  dust-storm  all  the  evening  and  night, 
bat  I  went  home  with  him  to  his  tent,  and  sat  for  a  couple 
of  houTB*  He  is  a  strange  person,  but  is  acknowledged  to  be 
«8  good  a  soldier  as  a  man  ;  the  best  of  both  probably  in  the 
camp.  •  •  .  Did  I  say  I  am  chnmming  with  Codrington  ?  and 
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I  s  ir  lis  C3r  iLe  Gaiaal's  taie-thanah  mil  day,  and  skep  in 
3ET  -iezn. — or  nsher  in  Hj;T€:lock*s,  for,  fanBj  fellow,  while  iD 
lOtf  wzjcti  hMs  ircH>e  u>  eartli,  there  was  he  roasting  in  t  hill- 
lasi :  K*  I  baxe  e&cted  a  temporarr  exchange,  which  molt 
he  a  oGOzdan  to  him,  '^  in  the  dast-storm  especiallT.^ 

JjMSi^  ereiing  I  went  again  to  Havelock's  chapel.  We 
bai  cme^  the  sazz^  companT.  H.  reads  and  prays  mneh  « 
if  <K  pEcade.  Id  he  is  a  good  man  and  a  good  soldio'.  I 
hsvt  zkePET  hear!  ciher  doubted. 

He  i£.  howvpo',  uselessly  "  roasting  himself  in  a  tent  while 
rr  cat  tlst  is  in  a  hole.     Fortonateh- 1  was  able  to  he^ 
ih  zny  sfnsle-paled  tent  in  exchange  for  his  hill-test, 
is  as  gcod  to  sleep  in,  though  it  most  hare  been 
wreficiied  as  a  habitation  for  the  dav  to  him. 


These  nnstndied  sketches  of  the  Christian  soldier, 
rSieen  years  before  he  became  really  known  to  his 
ccnizitzTmen  as  a  great  general,  testify  to  the  fidelity 
cf  the  character  which  biography  and  history  haTe 
eizibalmed. 

There  is  something  touching  too  in  this  inter- 
course of  the  two  men,  both  so  simple,  both  so  eelf- 
denying,  both  destined  to  be  so  great,  and  to  be  laid 
low  in  the  same  field  ;  the  almost  prophetic  tender- 
ness of  the  defender  of  Lncknow  for  him  who  was  to 
reHexe  the  garrison. 

Two  days  after  Lawrence  reached  Jellalabad  one 
of  the  Cabnl  captives.  Captain  Colin  Tronp,  arriTed 
in  General  Pollock's  camp  with  oTertnres  from 
Mahonmmd  Akbar  Khan,  the  murderer  of  the  British 


--  Prc^cblj  f;x  some  self-denring  msoo,  to  waste  noching  oo  himself,  oi 
bare  new  ior  aibaecs  ones.  The  «idien  ervn  were  all  **  hatted  io  hole*  <lBg 
&Te  or  six  fipet  dee^u  %nd  the  Toofi  rmised  two  or  three  more,**  br  whirh  U«* 
reoLce  BKztaocxs  thas  the  hcmt  was  ndocetl  to  77  degree*  ;  so  that  IlaTtkick's 
muxiTv  «a5  XKic  to  aLare  the  hardships  of  his  men  :  rather,  he  seems  to  hire 
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Envoj.  Our  puppet  Shah  Shoojah  had  been  assas- 
sinated at  Oabnl  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  very  day  on 
which  Pollock  forced  the  Khyber;  and  after  much 
fighting  among  the  chiefs  for  supremacy,  Mahommud 
Akbar  Ehan,  the  boldest  spirit,  had  trampled  down  all 
competitors,  and  declared  himself  Prime  Minister  of 
Cabul.  A  Prime  Minister  must  have  a  King,  so  he 
set  up  Shah  Shoojah's  second  son.  Prince  Futteh 
Jung ;  partly  to  break  the  opposition  of  the  legitimist 
party,  but  chiefly  because  Futteh  Jung  possessed  the 
British  gold  which  Shah  Shoojah  had  hoarded  up,  and 
Akbar  wanted  time  to  squeeze  it  out  of  him.  Esta- 
blished in  power,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  get  all 
the  English  hostages  and  captives  into  his  own 
keeping,  and  then  to  make  them  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiation with  General  Pollock. 

There  were  some  in  the  camp  at  Jellalabad,  Uke 
the  gallant  Sale,  whose  nearest  and  dearest  were 
amongst  those  captives;  and  little  less  was  the 
anxiety  which  Henry  Lawrence's  affectionate  heart 
had  been  suffering  for  his  brother  George  from  the 
moment  that  he  heard  he  was  still  alive,  but  a  hostage 
in  Afghan  hands. — 

The  good  news  of  George  (he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the 
27ih  January)  was,  I  fear,  but  of  a  transient  nataro,  a 
break  of  hope,  and  no  more.  I  look  on  him  as  no  more  of 
this  world. 

Ist  February. — A  letter  without  date,  but  supposed  to  be 
28rd  January  (one  of  that  day  being  also  from  Pottinger)  is 
in  from  George ; — quite  well — a  hostage  with  all  the  ladies 
and  their  husbands.  Such  news  may  well  be  made  public, 
80  write  and  tell  Mr.  Place  ^^  that  Lieutenant  Conolly  is  at 


**  Editor  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  Delhi  Gazelle,  the  principal  journal 
of  the  Upper  Prorincefl. 
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with  the  King;  that  Captains  Pottinger,  Lawrence, 
Mackenzie^  are  hostages  with  Mahommad  Akbar  Khan ;  thit 
General  Elphinstone,  and  Shelton,  and  Troup,  are  prisoners; 

and  Anderson,  Boyd,  Eyre,  Waller,  and  Mr. ,  with  their 

wrresw  as  guests ;  Johnstone,  Hay,  and  MaeGrath  also  pri- 
Jooas.  All  well  treated.  Elphinstone,  Tronp,  and  H17, 
JR  wooEuied.  George  giTes  an  interesting  aeooont  of  all  the 
3i]c*iEs..  The  EnToy,  he  says,  was  the  life  and  sod  of  all 
-zSL  l3i&  ieatfa.  Creorge  was  with  him  then,  and  was  taken 
iissunar.  aiz£  afterwards  given  back.  On  the  road  he  wis 
iioui  itamuxded  as  a  hostage,  and  his  life  probably  saied 


Vi^n.  tiie  squabble  with  Mackeson  took  place  in 
ioii  in  was  decided  that  Mackeson  had  the 
P!iC  r^m  %}  go  with  Pollock  through  the  Ehyber, 
IjcfTSXiK  s  \fix^i  feteling  was  for  his  brother.  ''  I  was 
01  iunesw '  i^i  wwte  ^oth  March),  "  of  being  able  to 
m  -^rmtigtrrrir  irr  G^sorg^  by  going  on.  Howeyer,  I 
TdL  lal  5Iiaii2«oir  that  if  10,000  rs.  (1,000/.)  will 
^  ii2S^  ^itB»!.  jO  manage  it." 

On  Tan  ^xoy  sasi^  day  his  wife  was  writing  to  him 
irntt  TiPJCOTccc — '•  IcdiTidnal  ransom,  I  suppose, 
^vrraui  ict  H^  ict^fcccc.  as  Akbar  Khan  most  intend  to 
is^-  ittf  7cscii!tr?  is?  A  jc  litioal  engine  ;  but  if  Gorem- 
Hfedxc  iiTT7TTr?»:r.  TTtrT^TSils  mnst  tTT  Something.  Snrek 
atK  t-.tljI  >?  ••:  lifcrk  of  contribotions  for  such  a 


jLEi  Jtf%z*  :c.  Yazvh  9th — "  You  see,  darling,  I 
^^x^oc  ucos  4^  rasscci  just  the  day  you  wrote  of  it. 
:r^  int  ^  iiiJ5  Crtcr^t's  release  to  10,000  rs.  With 
i  or  iivotr?  aai  T»c  ^cers  in  this  country,  it  is  haid 
X  'r*  .vii£»I  rcu  riis*r  twikV  that  sum  if  required." 

•.^n  lifc:  ftr^i  Arril  G^ntril  Pollock  sent  word  io 
l.iTTT:£i.^j  i3  F^rsfCAw^r  th*:  Captain  Mackenzie,  one  of 
ii»^  jcscofrs^  rai  arrired  in  camp,  with  proposals 
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from  Mahommnd  Akbar.  '<  The  burden  of  the  song 
appears  to  be  the  release  of  Dost  Mahommud  Ehan. 
.  •  •  General  Elphinstone  died  on  the  23rd  inst.,  and 
Captain  Mackenzie  says  that  his  body  was  to  be 
brought  into  our  camp  by  order  of  Mahommud 
Akbar."  To  which  Sir  Bichmond  Shakespear  added 
— "  Mackenzie  says  your  brother  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  when  he  left,  and  that  on  all  occasions  he  has 
ever  been  cheerful  and  never  despairing. 

"  I  congratulate  you  very  heartily  on  this  prospect 
of  obtaining  your  brother's  release,  and  fervently  hope 
your  expectations  may  not  be  disappointed.  The 
first  excitement  was  what  I  chiefly  feared ;  but  now 
that  the  Afghans  have  got  over  that,  and  have  com- 
menced negotiations,  I  trust  that  all  will  go  well." 

The  overtures  had  to  be  referred  to  Lord  Ellen - 
borongh  in  Calcutta,  and  poor  Lawrence  grew  more 
anxious  day  by  day.  '<  Oh,  for  the  determination  of 
Government,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  on  the  7th  May, 
''and  for  a  sight  of  the  captives  ! "  and  to  Sir  Bichmond 
Shakespear,  on  the  11th,  ^^  I  am  most  anxious  as  to 
the  prisoners,  lest  in  despair  as  to  getting  terms  for 
liimself,  Mahommud  Akbar  commit  some  atrocity. 
Tell  me  what  Mackenzie  says  as  to  the  extent  of 
Sfahommud  Akbar's  power  over  the  Ghilzye  chiefs." 

A  month  rolled  on.  **No  more  word  of  the  pri- 
eoners.  They  are  at  Cabul,  and  are,  I  think,  con- 
adered  too  valuable  to  be  in  danger.  The  situation, 
howeyer,  is  painful  to  think  of.  Would  that  this 
terrible  war  were  honourably  ended  !  "  (6th  June,  to 
Sirs.  L.) 

A  second  time  Mahommud  Akbar  sent  Captain 
Sbckenzie  on  his  parole  with  fresh  overtures  to 
Pollock,  and  every  prisoner  sat  down  to  write  a  letter 
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to  Lis  friends  in  India,  on  the  smallest  piece  of  paper, 
in  the  smallest  hand.  George  wrote  to  Hemr 
Lawrence: — 

We  are  ftll  weJL  and  contume  to  be  well  treated,  hire 
TcTT  excellent  qujuteis.  and  want  for  nothing  bat  onr  libertr, 
which,  however,  sterns  to  be  as  iar  off  as  erer. 

And  now  the  Sirdar  (Mahommnd  AkbAr  Eban)  has  got 
kc-ll  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  Pollock  is  likelr  to  find  it  a  more 
di^cTil:  afair  than  it  would  hare  been  had  he  pushed  on  tt 
ozL-ce.  Fatieb  Jung  held  ont  as  long  as  he  could,  bat  seeing 
no  si^s  of  the  approach  of  onr  armvy  and  bothered  to  deith 
en  all  sides,  be  at  length  gave  in.  .  .  .  Don't  send  me  iny 

clothes,  as  I  now  wear  nothing  bnt  Afghan  dresses 

We  are  so  closelx  watched,  that  we  hear  Uttle  or  nothing  of 
what  is  going  on*  Not  a  soul  that  is  not  known  to  the 
]:*ei>ple  of  the  fort  is  allowed  to  come  near  ns.  One  poor 
fcljow.  who  came  to  Johnson,  has  been  fined  6,000  rs., 
tesides  haTing  his  finger-nails  nearly  squeezed  off.  ^en 
we  go  to  bathe  or  walk  in  the  garden  we  are  each  escorted  by 
one  or  two  jezailcbees. — (6th  June  1812.) 

Yet  this,  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  days  of 
their  captiTitr,  was  being  "  well  treated." 

It  does  not  appear  what  terms  General  Pollock 
was  authorised  by  Lord  EUenboroogh  to  offer,  or 
accept,  for  the  release  of  the  British  prisoners;  but 
mission  after  mission  came  firom  Cabnl,  and  returned, 
without  any  agreement  being  arrived  at.  The  truth 
is,  that  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties  knew  his 
own  mind.  Mahommud  Akbar  Khan  had  a  father  and 
a  wife  or  two  in  political  captivity  in  India,  and  he  hd 
two  British  camps  staring  him  in  the  face,  at  Jellal* 
abad  and  Candahar.  His  objects,  therefore,  were 
simple  and  obvious :  to  recover  the  Afghan  prisoners 
from  India,  and  procure  the  withdrawal  of  Nott  and 
Fdlock  firom  A%hanistan. 
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To  secnre  these  ends,  he  would,  at  any  time,  have 

gladly  surrendered  every  British  captive.     But  Lord 

EUenborough  was  sometimes  willing  to  retire ;   and 

under  such  conditions  General  Pollock's  duty  was  to 

keep  negotiations  as  hazy  as  possible,  and  gain  all  the 

time  he  could.     This  lack  of  eagerness  on  our  part 

probably  alarmed  the  Afghan  leader,  for  he  soon  sent 

another  envoy  to  press  for  some  decision.     Captain 

Colin  Troup  was  the  officer  selected,  and  he  arrived 

at  Jellalabad,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  14th  July,  only 

two  days   after  Henry  Lawrence,   into  whose  hand 

he  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  a  letter  from 

his  brother.      ''  I  left  him  quite  well  and  in   good 

spirits  at  Cabul,  four  days   ago."     How  near  this 

fellow-captive  seemed  to  bring  the  brothers ! 

George  wrote : — 

I  can't  see  what  the  Afghan  chiefs  expect ;  but  the  delay 
of  the  army  gives  them  hopes  that  our  Govemment  do  not 
intend  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  Envoy  and  massacre  of 
our  troops.     We  are  all  well,  and  continue  to  be  well  treated. 

Pray  give  it  out,  on  my  authority,  that  the  Sirdar's  treat- 
ment of  us  has  been  from  first  to  last  most  kind.  No  Euro- 
pean power  could  have  treated  prisoners  of  war  better.  That 
I  hesitate  not  to  assert.  There  is  a  feeling,  apparently, 
abroad,  that  we  have  been  ill-treated,  but  'tis  very  erroneous, 
and  Akbar  has  enough  to  answer  for,  without  this  being 
added  to  his  sins.  Elphinstone  could  not  have  lived  had  ho 
remained  at  Budderabad,  and  his  removal  to  Tezeen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  death. 

This  is  both  generous  and  true,  as  far  as  Mahom- 
mud  Akbar  Ehan  is  concerned  ;  but  some  of  our 
countrymen,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  Afghan 
chiefs,  fared  very  differently.  The  ten  English  officers 
in  Ghuznee  were  confined  in  one  room,  18  feet  long 
and  13  feet  wide,  so  that  when  they  lay  down  at  night 
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^igy  -  exactly  occapied  the  whole  floor/'  and  had  to 
walk  tip  and  down  (six  paces)  in  tnm,  for  exercue. 
CuHT  doches  rotted  on  their  backs ;  vennin  swarmed 
xp«:n.  ZTfi^m,  **  the  catching  of  which  afforded  an  hour's 
^mgLoymeTTt  every  morning."  After  five  weeks  of  this 
hmnre^  the  guards  *'  shut  and  darkened  the  solitiiy 
iruukw  firom  which  the  prisoners  had  hitherto  deriTed 
i^iL  ind  :iir." 

Coicael  Palmer,  the  senior  officer,  was  bratill^ 
a;r^3r^  to  make  him  give  up  money.  (See  the  Btf- 
sdye  Of  Lieutenant  Crawford,  Bombay  Army.)  Gap- 
3iai  SonScr.  H.M.'s  44th  Regiment,  wrote  thus  in 
Juauary.  2rom  a  village  in  Gondummnck,  to  Captain 
Stk.-^rrec'jr.  Politieal  Agent  in  Jellalabad  : — 

Ih  :iie  mifcgsdL'rg  tint  took  pkce  a  short  distance  froo 
:*«*.  Tiitia  :aii  r-mains  ot'  mT  re^riment  were  totally  destroTed, 
:.s  .'Sen  I  siurltf  cfi«r  h^s  b^n  saved  except  myself.  .  .  • 
I  sin  ^Q&rJi:z  ±r:ni  :i  severe  woond  and  injuries  sustained  bj 
II- •  i'«  rs^  Himi:  siicc  xnder  me.  I  am  stripped  of  cvenrthiug 
\v-=rs  x-  siiir:.  parr^Lix^cs,  and  socks.  These  having  bc*n 
-aiur^iv-i  vui  jicciL  ire  becoming  extremely  uncouifortible, 
jii  ^  I  »m  Ji  1  iev:Lcribie  condition.  The  Mullick  of  the 
:.l3»^v  ^taisLiiioti  I.  "CO  r*.  for  my  freedom.  These  were  the 
vm:>?.  u  vu^ca  =17  lii  w^is  spared.  For  God*s  sake,  exert 
^viT  ^  ^.*i  .*Sc^*  —  ziT  c^ihalf.  ic.  Jlc. 


5l4*oc  v>rjr±5.  ct  the  37th  N.  L,  who  had  been 

Lt:    -jrs^^ii'.r  *:j  :2:e  same  chief,  wrote  in  similar 

:.     Hi  T-ift  ::   cc  sold  as  a  slave,  if  he  diJ  not 

•^-  1  it:A"7  riz^oni.  Happily,  all  these  captives 
';i::^=^  iC  ifcjc  :z.:c  iie  hands  of  Mahommud  Akbar, 
v:. .  ii  ,-ac  3L':cc.  ccold  morder  a  British  Envoy, 
w:.;  ji  i^icciw:-:  ^vrdi  wiih  his  own  hands  dress  the 
»  \L:;*i  ;£  4  l^'Ct^r.ir:.  cr  carry  an  EngUsh  laJyon 
iis-  .-vu  jLcrs^f  ikT.vj^  a  dan^eroos  river. 
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Captain  Troup  remained  many  days  with  General 
Pollock,  and  messengers  went  to  and  £ro  between 
Jdlalabad  and  Cabnl.     The  Afghan  Wnzeer  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  but  the  British  General  was  in  none. 
He  had  now  received  from  Lord  EUenborough  a  copy 
of  that  celebrated  despatch  by  which  Nott  was  autho- 
rised to  '*  retire  "  from  Oandahar  to  India  via  Ghuz- 
nee,  Gabul,  and  the  Ehyber  ;   and  though  PoUock 
himself  was  only  ordered  '  ^  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment in  co-operation,"  and  it  was  ^^  not  expected  that 
ke  could  go  to  Cabul,"^'  he  had  at  oi^ce  written  to 
Nott  that  he  should  meet  him  at  the  Afghan  capital 
vith  a  strong  brigade,  and  had  '^half  agreed"  that 
Uwience  should  go  with  him.    Negotiation,  therefore, 
became  inconvenient  and  embarrassing,  and,  as  the 
flbortest  way  out  of  it.  Pollock  cooled  in  his  tone,  and 
t^tened  his  conditions.     ^^  Retire  at  once  from  Af- 
ghanistan, and  release  the  Afghan  prisoners  of  war 
fiom  India,"  said  Mahommud  Akbar,  ^^  and  I  will 
give  you  up  the  English  captives." 

'^  Send  in  the  English  guns  and  captives  to  my 
camp,"  replied  Pollock,  ^^  and  your  father  and  family 
shall  be  at  once  set  free.  As  for  retiring  from  Afghan- 
istan, I  shall  do  so  at  my  own  convenience."^^ 

*•  Ltwrence  to  Mr.  Clerk,  22nd  Jolj  1842. 

'*  Some  of  the  by-plaj  of  these  negotiations  was  amnsing.  Replying  to 
•ooie  of  the  other  chiefs  at  Cabnl  earlj  in  June,  Pollock  had  "  mentioned,  as  a 
pertmader^  that  abont  25,000  men  nnder  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  collecting 
at  Feioiepoor,  that  10,000  troops  are  on  their  way  from  England,  that  I  have 
about  20/X)0  and  Nott  15,000,  and  that  if  this  overwhelming  army  advances  it 
win  be  a  fearfnl  day  for  Afghanistan  ;  that  the  delivciy  of  the  prisoners  may 
appease  the  British,  but  that  any  farther' treachery  will  compel  us  to  strike  a 
terere  blow."  No  sooner  was  this  circnlated  in  Cabal,  than  Mahommud  Akbar 
gmTe  out  "  that  14  men-of-war  have  been  wrecked,  half  Calcutta  burnt,  and 
Bormah  and  Nepaul  are  both  %p ;  which  has  occasioned  such  a  demand  for 
troops  that  not  a  man  is  left  at  Feroatepoor."— (CorrM/xwi/Zenrc  of  Sir  George 
PoUock  and  Sir  Richmond  Shaketpear  with  Captain  G.  Macgregor.) 
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Snch  were  the  terms  that  Captain  Tronp  took 
back  to  Cabulj'^and  even  these  were  by  word  of  month. 
The  absence  of  a  written  document  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  the  treacherous  Wuzeer,  and  once  again  he 
despatched  Captain  Troup  to  Jellalabad,  to  demand 
the  terms  in  writing.  With  the  tact  of  an  Asiatic  he 
associated  George  Lawrence  with  Troup  in  this  final 
embassy,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  through  his  brother 
he  would  influence  the  General.  Little  did  he  yet 
know  of  the  ways  of  Englishmen  ! 

The  ambassadors  arrived  on  the  2nd  August,  and 
we  can  well  imagine  the  meeting  of  the  brothers. 
**Not  being  for  good,"  Henry  wrote  to  his  wife, 
^'  makes  it  bring  as  much  sorrow  as  gladness/' 
Pollock  was  now  bent  on  going  to  Cabul,  and  re- 
storing  the  military  reputation  of  his  country.  It 
grieved  him  to  seem  cold  to  the  question  of  the 
prisoners,  but  he  believed  that  he  could  dictate  their 
unconditional  surrender.  He  did  not  beUeve  the 
threat  which  Mahommud  Akbar  had  sent  by  the 
envoys,  that  he  would  send  oflF  every  prisoner  to  Bok- 
hara if  Pollock's  army  advanced  from  JeUalabad. 
**  Tell  him  I  advance  one  brigade  to  Futtehabad  in 
a  few  days,"  said  Pollock,  **  and  his  best  chance  is 
to  send  in  all  the  ladies  in  proof  that  he  is  in  earnest/' 

With  this  message  only,  and  without  a  line  in 
writing,  the  two  captive  envoys  bid  a  farewell  which 
might  be  their  last  to  all  their  friends  in  the  British 
camp,  and  set  forth  again  on  the  6th  Augnst,  to 
quench  the  hopes  of  the  passionate  and 'impulsive 
Akbar,  and  re-enter  their  prison. 

"•fe  I  am  (wrote  Henry  Lawrence  to  his  wife)  on  the 
lioly  errand  of  seeing  George  o£f.  We  are  at  a  fort 
Oomian  Khan's  (belonging  to  a  Barockzye  of  that 
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me).     It  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Jellalabad.     They 
on  to-nighty  and  I  will  remain  here  with  Broadfoot  ^^  for  a 
r  or  two,  as  the  place  is  cool  and  looks  nice  and  shady. 
ere  is  much  to  hope  for,  but  in  such  hands  there  is  always 
eh  to  fear.     We   may  believe  that  having  been*  spared 
ongh  so  many  many  perils,  he  will  still  be  saved  to  us. 
it  is  though,  I  almost  wished  he  had  been  taken  ill,  that 
light  have  gone  back  in  his  place. 
He  said,  "  What  would  Honoria  say  ?  " 
I  repUed,  "  That  I  was  right !  " 

Bat  it  was  more  than  ^'a  vdsh."  George  had 
3n  ill  when  he  left  Cabul,  and  though  he  had  got 
tier  on  the  journey  to  Jellalabad,  Henry  had  made 
is  a  reason  for  proposing  to  change  places.  George 
>nld  not  hear  of  it,  and  wrote  to  Henry's  wife  on 
3  6th.  "  We  return  to-morrow  Cabul-wards ; 
ymj  as  nsnal  volnnteering  to  go  for  me,  but  this  I 
old  not  allow."  The  vrife's  reply  showed  her 
^rthy  of  her  hnsband : — 

\lth  August. 

And  you  offered  to  go  in  the  stead  of  Oeorge,  darling  ?  I 
i  glad  you  did  it,  and  I  am  glad  there  was  no  time  to  ask 
i,  lest  my  heart  should  have  failed.  But  had  you  been 
len  at  your  word,  though  my  soul  would  have  been  rent, 
t  I  should  never  have  regretted,  or  wished  you  had  done 
lerwise* 

Oeorge  is  as  much  to  Charlotte  as  you  are  to  me.     He 

8  five  children,  and  you  have  but  one It 

Oflt  have  been  a  sad  parting  when  dear  George  left  you,  and 
n  will  be  more  than  ever  impatient  for  his  release.  Is  this 
lease  ever  to  be  ?  The  very  chance  there  was  of  your 
king  his  place  makes  me  feel  as  if  you  had  been  there. 

**  A  niudl  force,  under  command  of  Biajor  Oeorge  Broadfoot,  liad  been 
▼anoed  bj  General  Pollock,  in  the  latter  days  of  July,  on  the  Cabal  road,  to 
▼er  the  foraging  parties  from  Jellalabad,  and  indicate  the  possible  advance 
:  the  whole  annj. 
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Tes — yon  see  I  did  say  yon  were  right  in  offering  to  go ; 
and  fnrthermore  I  shall  say  yon  are  right  if  yon  Jo  go  to 
Cabnl.  I  connt  my  cost  in  so  saying.  So  do  yon ;  and  we 
are  of  one  mind,  thank  God,  in  this  as  in  other  things. 

It  mnst  haTe  been  a  sad  sad  parting  when  dear  Oeorge 
left  yon  at  Oosman  Khan's  fort.  To  haye  had  him  thus 
within  our  grasp,  and  to  be  obliged  to  give  him  up !  Focr 
dear  Charlotte ! " 

I  can  fancy  her  feelings  when  she  hears  of  it  Bnt 
while  I  can  enter  into  all  that,  I  feel  it  quite  right  that  we 
should  take  our  turn  of  bearing  the  burthen.  Yon  have 
probably  been  in  as  many  dangers  as  G^rge  for  the  last 
eight  months.  The  same  hand  has  preserved  you  both ;  and 
in  point  of  life  and  death  I  belieye  people  are  actually  as  safe 
in  one  place  as  another.  But  no  heart  can  feel  as  if  this 
were  the  case,  and  sore  has  been  Charlotte's  trial  of  aniieij, 
and  George's  too — more  on  her  account  than  his  own. 

Therefore,  dearest,  if  we  could  relieye  them  and  take  oar 
turn  of  the  heavy  load,  I  am  more  than  willing.  God  knows 
while  I  write  this  how  I  could  endure  the  trial ;  but  He  bas 
never  yet  forsaken  us,  and  He  will  not  now. 

Last  night  I  was  a  long  time  awake,  and  felt  great  deligbt 
thinking  of  your  offer  for  your  brother,  and  how  pleasing  i^ 
must  be  in  the  sight  of  our  great  Redeemer,  who  gave  HiiD' 
self  in  the  stead  of  his  enemies  that  they  might  be  made  bi^ 

friends — even  his  brothers The  vivid  feeliog 

brought  to  my  heart  by  your  love  and  disinterestedness 
helped  me  more  feelingly  than  I  ever  did  before  to  than* 
Jesus  Christ  for  what  He  did  for  our  race,  and  for  each 
individual  of  it. 

And  now  my  husband,  listen  to  what  I  say,  for  it  is  th® 
steadfast  purpose  of  my  heart.  You  have  more  than  BttJ 
acquiescence  in  your  changing  places  with  George.     Besides 


"^  Tfiis  alludes  to  George's  wife,  then  in  England. 
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vltichy  I  cannot  bat  feel  that  there  is  not  an  officer  now  in 
A^lbanistan  who  may  not  be  made  a  prisoner. 

Therefore,  my  Henry,  if  so  it  be  your  lot,  your  wife  will 

be  with  you I  should  be  doing  my  duty,  and 

God  would  strengthen  me  in  soul  and  body. 

The  time  was  now  coming  when  the  fate  of  the 
ftitish  captives  mast  be  decided,  as  alone  it  could 
erer  be,  by  British  arms.  General  Pollock  had  got 
no  answer  yet  from  General  Nott  to  his  proposal  that 
ttey  should  both  meet  at  Cabal ;  bat  he  asked  his 
own  heart  what  the  answer  was  sure  to  be,  and  on  the 
7tb  August  pushed  forward  a  brigade  under  the 
gallant  Sale  to  Futtehabad. 

''It  was  the  people  of  this  place  who  cut  up 
Dr.Brydon's  companions  and  destroyed  the  twenty- 
foe  or  thirty  survivors  of  the  previous  massacre."*^ 
And  DOW  Sale's  brigade  marched  into  it  burning  for 
nrenge.  But  they  found  the  place  in  ruins.  The 
energetic  Broadfoot,  with  his  handful  of  sappers  and 
nregnlars,  had  no  sooner  reached  the  fort  of  Oosman 
Khan,  some  days  before,  than  he  remembered  him  of 
Fnttehabad  and  his  poor  countrymen  murdered  in 
their  flight.  The  blood-stained  inhabitants  fled  before 
hnn.  He  levelled  their  houses,  and  carried  their 
'^f-trees  away  on  camels.    The  retribution  had  begun. 

On  the  15th  August  Nott's  long-looked-for  decision 
^hed  Jellalabad,  and  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  in 
^e  Sikh  camp  across  the  river,  received  this  welcome 
^ote  from  General  Pollock : — 

't  DEIR  La^'BENCE, —  \bth  August. 

NoTT  expects  to  advance  on  the  10th  instant  from 
"^dahar  towards  Cabul,  and  supposes  that  he  might  reach 

•^  H.  M.  L.  to  Mr.  Qerk,  7th  August  1842. 

20 
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(kbol  by  tho  16th  proximo.     I  should  like  to  eonsoli  jw    . 
about  the  moyements  of  the  Sikhs  when  you  can  come  OfV* 

Yours, 

Gboboe  Pollocl 

"  I'll  be  over  directly,"  replied  Lawrence,  and  it 
800B  settled  to  his  heart's  content  that  he  was  to   \ 


It 


go  on  to  Cabul  with  the  General,  taking  200  Sildl> 
horse  and  300  foot  under  his  personal  commaDL 
Other  detachments  of  the  Sikh  contingent  were  to  fim 
poets  of  commnnication  at  Neemla  and  OundummiML 

FIto  thousand  mules  and  as  many  camels,  tint 
had  been  gathered  together  at  great  cost  from  al 
parts  of  Upper  India,  were  by  this  time  crowding  ihl 
l^ains  of  the  Punjaub  in  long  dusty  herds  on  their 
way  to  Pollock's  army.  But  they  could  not  leaA 
J^Ualabad  in  any  numbers  till  the  middle  of  September. 
X\  W9&  now  only  the  middle  of  August,  and  Oenenl 
Xott  who  was  a  man  of  his  word,  had  '^  supposed  that 
hie  might  reach  Cabul  by  the  15th  of  Septemba. 
Thie  thought  of  being  a  day  behind  him  was  not  to  bl 
i^Qjltzz^  eTi^n  by  a  oahn  man,  and  Pollock  maidiei 
cos  of  Jellalabad  on  the  20th  August  <^  I  moA 
liuHtbt  his  reaching  Cabul,"  wrote  Lawrence  on  thit 
cikT^  ^^  Tinless  h«  leaves  half  his  force  behind.  Thi 
cuuiiu^  are  in  a  wretched  state,  and  hundreds  will  dia 
b^fiece  hie  kd^Tes  Gundummuck." 

H^oizeds  did  die,  and  troops,  t^nts,  and  comforti 
Oiii  ^^  W  left  behind  ;  but  on  went  Pollock  with  bii 
i'nfii^jr^  amiT,  •*  Recollect,"  he  said  three  yeiif 
^"fe^rriif ^  in  a  kcter  to  Lawrence  recalling  the  diffi- 
>:*:an»s^  c£  ibe  nmpaign,  ''that  our  Europeans  went 
:i:^  31  ^«CT>^^  Ms&« '  and  the  Sepoys  with  half  tbdr 

*-   V  >i>^K  Vaa  Jt  Mt  ftftified  f^Y  XatiTv  troops,  and  aiibrilQg  far  k> 
>«K^Knr  s  «  ;^*  son  aiis  ^  icBB  VKd  in  Indii  for  EnglUh  aoKikn. 
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omplement  of  tents.  The  greater  part  of  them 
sffried  from  Gundnmmack  seven  days'  provisions^ 
nd  yet,  for  want  of  carriage,  I  left  at  Gnndummnck 
¥0  squadrons  of  cavalry,  two  horse  artillery  guns, 
nd  two  wings  of  Native  Infantry  (the  33rd  and  60th). 
jid  the  night  before  we  marched  from  Oundummuck 
received  a  survey  report  signed  by  a  BrigaduTy  that 
16  camels  of  one  regiment  going  forward  were  so  bad 
ley  could  not  rise,  even  without  their  loads.  My 
Qswer  was,  *  If  they  cannot,  let  the  regiment  relieve 
lie  two  wings,  who  are  ready  to  go  tvithoiU  baggage ! ' 
lie  regiment  marched  to  Cabul,  and  I  heard  no  more 
boat  the  camels." 

Lawrence,  with  his  Sikhs,  joined  the  main  army 
t  Gundunmiuck  on  the  30th  August.  Here  General 
^oUock  halted  several  days,  and  gathered  up  his  ill- 
zovided  force,  and  made  his  last  dispositions  for  the 
dvance.  It  is  not  ours  to  plunge  into  the  thick  of 
liat  hard-fought  but  triumphant  march  to  Cabul, 
filing  how  Pollock  bore  back  the  flag  of  England 
lirough  those  bloody  defiles.  The  historian  of  the 
rar  has  led  us  breathless  through  it,  from  crag  to 
rag,  and  pass  to  pass,  till  the  last  stand  of  barbarian 
hivalry  was  broken,  and  we  thanked  God  again  for 
or  country's  recovered  honour. 

A  few  glimpses  of  the  field,  a  few  flashes  of  the 
attle,  a  few  truthful  touches  of  the  actual,  are  all 
bat  is  left  for  the  biographer  to  glean  from  the  hasty 
stters  of  those  days  : — 

Camp  Gundummuck,  30th.  August. 

News  of  the  25th  from  Cabul.  I  much  fear  the  prisoners 
rill  be  carried  away ;  but  they  will  not  be  hurt,  and  most 
ikely  be  kept  as  hostages  for  our  conduct,  or  something  to 
Qdnce  us  to  treat. 

il$t^ — We  went  with  a  strong  party  this  morning  four 
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ndles  aLeftd,  aad  fiiv  the  last  sceoe  of  oor  friends*  disasters. 
We  saw  a  lev  banemen^  but  ther  moxed  otL 

l«f  Sfpt^ember, — Fmuct,  tins  morning  Fntteh  Jong,  son 
of  Sb&h  Sfaoqjali,  whom  Ifihommod  Aklar  made  king,  came 
in  with  four  horaem^},  haring  esciped  frtHn  C^ul ! 

He  fiftYB  the  priscmere  are  safe,  and  will  not  be  aDowed  to 
be  taken  awar.  I  trost  it  is  tnie :  but  haxe  my  fears.  His 
coming,  however,  will  be  good  fixr  oor  eaose.  We  fired  a 
salate  in  honour  oi  his  armiL  The  eountnr  around  is  Terr 
pietnresqne.  We  are  within  fire  miles  of  the  base  of  the 
''  White  Momitain,**  and  can  tzaee  the  green  valleys  raiuuDg 
np,  and  see  the  pine-trees  on  the  sides.  There  is  still  a  little 
snow  in  the  crevices  on  the  summits.  The  plane-trees  are 
the  most  beaatifal  I  have  ever  seen.  At  Bala  Bagh  and  at 
Neemla  are  splendid  gardens  fhll  of  them. 

6th  September. — The  General  is  going  on  with  twiee 
the  troops  he  has  carriage  for.  He  has  divided  the  foic^ 
into  two  columns  :  I  am  with  the  second.'^ 

We  have  fewest  troops  bnt  best  officers,  —  Haielock 
amoDgst  them.  The  air  is  heavenly  and  I  am  aU  the  better 
for  knocking  about.  We  have  native  letters  from  Cabnl  saving 
that  General  Nott  has  beaten  Shumshoodeen  and  taken  four 
guns  from  bim,  and  is  now  besieging  him  in  Ghuznee.  The 
reports  sound  as  if  true,  and  are  from  different  quarters.  ^ 
Nott  continues  to  get  on  well  we  shall  have  little  or  do 
opposition.  Our  camels  are  our  worst  impediments.  The 
first  column  moves  to-morrow  ;  and  the  second  next  day. 

»»  (Copj.) 

"  Sir,—  «  Camp  GumimmmmcA,  Itk  Sept  l^^ 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  to  my  address  of  yesterday's  date,  iW^ 
(lencral  MacCaskill  instmcts  me  to  express  his  satis&urtioD  at  Major-GeDenl 
]*<>lIock  having  arranged  that  he  should  have  the  advantage  of  your  aid  with 
the  second  colamn,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  supplies  and  infonnation;  tf^ 
he  dc8irc8  me  to  offer  his  best  thanks  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  y^ 
have  yourself  tendered  your  services  in  all  matters  in  which  your  excrtiooscsn 
bo  beneficial  to  the  public  interests. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c  &c. 

**  H.  Havelock,  Captainy 

•»  To  Captain  //.  M.  Lawrence,  '' 

''AMtslant  Governor- GenerdC 8  Agent,'' 
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1th  September.  —  Pollock  moved  off  this  morning,  but 
his  reargnard  will  hardly  be  up  by  night.  I  went  half-way. 
There  was  no  opposition.  If  Pollock  had  halted  a  couple  of 
days  and  rested  his  cattle,  he  would,  I  think,  have  arrived 
sooner  at  Cabul  than  he  will  now.  But  no,  he  must  at  all 
riakfl  try  and  get  before  Nott.^*^ 

Cabulf  \^th  September, 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  after  beating  the  enemy  at 
Tezeen  and  on  the  Huft  Eohtul,  where  we  lost  32  killed  and 
180  wounded. 

To-day  we  raised  the  blue  flag  on  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
looked  at  Futteh  Jung  seating  himself  on  his  throne. 

Nott  is  to  be  in  to-morrow  or  next  day.  He  destroyed 
tiie  citadel  of  Ghnznee  and  burnt  the  town.  He  has  since 
been  twice  opposed.  Supplies  are  coming  in,  and  all  sorts 
of  delicious  fruit  are  in  abundance.  The  town  was  deserted, 
but  the  people  are  coming  in. 

Troup,  the  Andersons,  Trevors,  and  Dr.  Campbell  are 
come  in,^  and  the  Euzzilbashes  have  gone  to  Bamean  to 
bring  in  the  rest.  They  will,  I  trust,  succeed,  but  I  don't 
feel  confident.  Numbers  of  sepoys  and  followers  have  joined. 
Many  are  cripples.  General  Nott 'has  also  rescued  350  of 
the  27th  N.  I.  Four  horse-artillerymen  who  are  in  a  fort 
near  are.  to  be  brought  in  this  evening.  The  Sikh  con- 
tingent has  surprised  beholders  by  their  good  conduct. 
The  tide  of  prejudice  is,  however,  strong  against  them  ;  and 
they  have  been  given  very  little  opportunity  of  doing  much. 


**  The  Greek  chornB  looking  on  at  this  scene  cannot  abstain  from  solemn Ij 
lemArkiDg  that  General  Nott  was  doing  exactly  the  same — strainiDg  every 
nenre  to  get  to  Cabal  before  Pollock.  The  famous  incident  of  Outram  rc- 
fnining  from  taking  the  command  from  Harelock  till  the  latter  had  reaped 
tile  hoooar  of  entering  Lncknow,  was  an  act  of  surpassing  magaanimity,  and 
the  nineteenth  centniy  must  be  content  with  it. 

"  In  poraaanoe  of  Mahommud  Akbar's  threat,  that "  General  Pollock's 
adrance  ^oald  be  the  signal  for  the  removal  of  the  British  prisoners  to 
Tnrkistan,  where  he  would  distribute  them  an  slaves  to  the  different  chiefs," 
he  tent  them  off  on  the  night  of  25th  August ;  but  Mra.  Anderson  and 
Ifn.  Treror  being  invalids,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Cabul  with  their  chil- 
dren. Captain  Anderson  and  Dr.  Campbell  to  attend  on  them  ;  and  were  there 
found  by  General  Pollock. 


\ 
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What  they  have  had  they  have  made  use  of.  At  Soorkh 
they  were  left  in  the  rear  of  the  rearguard  to  he  pitched  inl 
.  .  .  The  Eozzilhashes  and  Dooranees  are  all  in ;  hut  ill  he 
reign  of  Futteh  Jung  will  not,  I  suspect,  last  longer  th— — an 
we  are  on  this  side  of  the  Passes.  ...  I  have  no  idea  h< 
long  we  stay  here.  The  climate  is  that  of  Simla.  The  si 
is  hot,  the  air  is  cool.  .  Many  of  the  officers'  faces  are  li 
beef-steaks.  The  cantonment  was  very  badly  placed; 
looking  at  the  Bala  Hissar,  our  wonder  is  great  that  Genei 
Elphinstone  did  not  occupy  it.  .  .  .  Mahommud 
and  Ameenoollah,  and  Mahommud  Shah,  were  at  Tezeen 
the  Huft  Eohtul,  and  are  said  to  have  had  16,000  men 
them.  Two  of  their  guns  were  taken  at  the  top  of  the  Pa£ 
— ^they  were  never  fired  ;  but  two  below  were  opened  on 
rearguard.  .  .  .  Goad,  of  the  1st  Cavalry,  took  a  stands.— —rd 
at  Tezeen." 


In  the  above  letter  Lawrence  says  nothing  of 
own  services  in  the  action  at  Tezeen,  and  only  glanc--  ^ 
at  the  **  tide  of  prejudice  "  in  the  British  camp  again- — ^t 
the  Sikhs  nnder  his  command.  So  it  ever  is,  aif=^^ 
perhaps  ever  will  be.  Oar  armies  in  the  field  are  a]^^^ 
to  be  more  generous  to  their  enemies  than  to  the::^  ^^ 
allies.  But  at  any  rate  the  public  despatches  of  th^^® 
commanders  rose  on  this  occasion  above  the  igncC^^" 
ranee  and  pettiness  of  the  camp. 

Colonel   Bichmond,   who    conmianded  the  r 
guard  at  Tezeen,  and  whose  cool  soldiership  on  thar 
day  won    him   the   highest   honour,    spoke   thus  or^ 
Lawrence  and  his  men  : — 

The  enemy  brought  two  guns  to  bear  upon  our  position,  - 
which  obliged  me  to  place  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  under 
cover  of  the  high  ground  in  the  vicinity.     These  guns  fortu- 
nately did  no  harm ;  and  were  soon  after  either  withdrawn 

'lie  enemy  or  silenced  by  a  fire  of  round  shot  from  Lieu- 
it  Douglas's  nine-pounder,  ably  directed  by  that  officer. 


t 
f 
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mnd  by  Captain  Lawrence,  Political  Agent,  commanding  the 
Sikh  contingent,  who  handsomely  volunteered  his  services  on 
the  occasion.  ...  I  feel  it  also  just  to  notice  the  useful 
assistance  afforded  by  the  men  of  the  Sikh  contingent  under 
Captain  Lawrence,  who  took  their  full  share  of  duty  in  the 
valley  of  Tezeen  and  in  defending  the  different  posts  in 
the  Pass. 

General  Pollock,  in  his  despatch  of  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  honour- 
ably confirmed  this  testimony. 

"  The  Lahore  contingent,"  he  said,  "  under  the 
able  direction  of  Captain  Lawrence,  has  invariably 
given  the  most  cheerful  assistance,  dragging  the  guns, 
occupying  the  heights,  and  covering  the  rearguard. 

'^  While  ascending  Huft  Kohtul,  and  at  Tezeen, 
their  long  jezails  told  effectively  in  keeping  the 
ground." 

Li  these  notices,  Lawrence's  love  for  his  own 
proper  branch  of  the  service  crops  out  quite  naturally. 
He  himself  helps  Lieutenant  Douglas  to  lay  the  nine- 
pounder;  and  his  Sikh  cavalry,  somehow  or  other, 
all  drag  the  guns  over  the  ugly  places  in  the  Pass. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  Ehyber,  both  with  Wild  and 
Pollock ;  and  the  same  throughout  his  Ufe.  When- 
ever duty  took  him  under  fire,  the  poUtical  and  the 
artiUeryman  were  at  once  united. 

His  ^'  ambition  was  to  serve  with  (lie  Blues.'* 

Mt  DEAB  ClEBK, —  .     Cabul,  22nd  September. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  wrote  you  the  happy 
tidings  of  our  having  mot  all  our  prisoners  except  Captain 
Bygrave. 

They  effected  their  own  release  by  bribing  their  keeper, 
Saleh  Mahommud,  a  man  who  was  commandant  of  Hopkins's 
Afghan  Corps,  and  deserted  him  two  years  ago,  and  has  now 


-luMr-oL  "na  anu  -snA  'si  ICk^rm^.TiiI  AUmt.     The  prisoners 
STt  uL  -v^iilL  Eiamc.  lf=Sw  JLiiLff^iu  who  is  stSL  weak. 

TitfTt  -v^R  ii&r-jiar  ZxrictfAzi  ioLiiers  mmonc^  the  libe- 
sbaL.  Yiat  fificr  icitf  luoxi^ttti  ^cs : — After  mnch  parley, 
ixit  vasmiESf^  xictnifx  :&  nniLxiisee  .  Poctinger,  George  Law- 
TflitftF..  7*fiTrTmm..  1CZI&  Ma^ksca^  .  j^n^d  to  guarantee  1,000 

Picziirar  losazLfic  72>t  tc^cn  cf  Lis  old  cffiee  ts  Political 
A^sn  :  £tgq**ADtc  rttf  'J-^c-f ^«:r ;  ^pcxntal  a  new  one ;  got 
IT  iwuiii  of  tilt  Hxzux  <^5£&,  azd  ^i^tened  away  the  old 
Gi^ismur  uii  ll[kTii;irTr7>-?  Akiar's  Ifas^r  of  the  Horse  with 
a  parn-  oL  G-liiire  JrTafwviFtfts :  azwi  mAde  two  marches  to 
Kaii:*:^  cc  iiis  aot  liiie  TTr  i-o  Koo«sh,  where  thej  met 
SLiJ:i:$fi£saz'  az.a  610  K*;n=TlnaJ:  Horse ;  and  again  at  Eilla 
AsLr-io  ilirn-  sljes  txen  ihis  met  General  Salens  CaTahr, 
wc  baTii^  ie&  c^r  TriknizT  co  the  top  of  the  Sofeyd  Khak 
Pass   six  TLJW  lielfi^i  zs  ,  to  bold  h. 

Pi^TidoMe  aztd  i^afrr  own  cc-nrage  sared  the  prisoners, 
tLc-ogL  iLfT  a3>e  alfo  ii^el^ed  to  Shakespear,  and  might  haie 
l<en  to  Gs,  bad  the  enemv  made  any  seiioos  attempt  on 
them.  Pordnger  roazj^gied  admirabbr.^  We  are  all  well,  and 
in  gr€«t  giee  at  geitir.g  our  friends.      I  think  that  now  an 

^  '•  IzjiLa.  •  fenil*  iz  bftrc«&.'  ^s^  sftkyrc,  iace  the  dars  of  Girc,  no  mm 
of  gTCAi^r  Az>i  ear^5«T  j-rrcise  this  £2«imd  Fcoinger.  Aod  jet,  hero  as  m 
wm&.  TOO  mi^bt  k^Te  sat  f^'C'  'treicks  beside  kirn  ax  table  and  not  hare  discovered 
be  Lad  seen  a  shoe  £ic«i.  or  that  he  vas  other  than  a  bairack-soldier.  Soldierij 
and  strsi^htf>>rward,  be  gaTv  his  c^inkxi  plainly  and  decisiTelr  at  tbe  Ust 
military  council  in  the  presence  of  geneimls  colooda,  and  captains,  his  seniors 
that  it  wa«  de^tmction  to  retreaL  Bat  when  the  fiat  was  passed,  be  gare  snch 
aid  an  was  in  bis  power.  Be  signed  the  docHoed  Tx^eatr,  knowing  that  be 
would  t/e  beld  responsible  for  what  had  been  the  work  of  othcR.  As  > 
prisoner  be  was  respected  and  feaied.  Too  downright,  be  was  onlj  referred 
U)  by  the  Afghans  on  emcrgeocios.  At  Bamean  his  genius  appeared  to  nae. 
Still  a  young  man, — one  of  the  youngest  of  the  party  of  Britiki  officers,— ** 
becms  U)  have  been  niianimoualy  elected  leader,  and  to  have  effected  »h«' 
thonsands  of  troops  could  not  bare  done.  It  is  a  plain  proof  of  what  ac>rt 
wcic  'the  Afghan  politicals,'  that  when  misfortune  had  equalised  the  cap* 
tivcH  we  no  longer  hear  of  General  Shelton  (General  Elpbinstone  was  &**" 
the  first  too  ill  to  move)  ;  but  when  anything  is  to  be  done  it  is  the  three 
pr>Iitiral  officers,  Pottinger,  Mackenzie,  and  Lawrence,  or  Tronp,  a  Shah* 
oflicer,  to  whom  reference  is  made." — {Hemry  Lawrence^s  Defence  of  ^»^ 
WilUam  Maem^fktem,  ffc.) 
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effort  will  be  made  for  oar  Native  prisoners  in  Eohistan  and 
Loghor.  A  move  for  ten  days,  of  5,000  men,  into  either, 
with  a  little  wholesome  severity  on  the  property  of  our 
enemies,  would,  I  doubt  not,  very  soon  bring  in  our  people, 
and  perhaps  procure  the  seizure  of  Ameenoollah  and  other 
offenders,  or  even  Akbar  himself.  The  Euzzilbashee  have  so 
far  committed  themselves  with  us,  that  it  would  be  their 
interest  to  help  us  to  seize  the  Baruckzye  leaders.  .  .  . 
Send  this  to  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

To  the  Same. 

23rd  September, 

.  .  .  The  ladies  and  children  all  look  lovely.  I  trust 
that  a  move  will  be  made  to  Loghur  and  Kohistan,  to  effect 
the  release  of  our  Native  prisoners,  who  are  there  in  hundreds. 
When  we  have  got  them,  I  shall  return  contented,  and  we 
may  look  the  Native  community  in  India  in  the  face.  .  .  . 
240  of  the  Sikh  contingent  went  with  me  to  meet  the 
prisoners.  The  Infantry  have  behaved  very  well  indeed; 
the  Cavalry  less  so.  I  wrote  to  you  officially,  asking  that  the 
Maharajah  would  favour  Commandant  Meer  Jung  Ali,  the 
Adjutant  Boga,  and  Soobahdar  Moosa,  and  to  write  to  allia 
commendation  of  their  conduct ;  for,  considering  the  way 
they  have  been  treated  in  this  camp,  they  deserve  gi-cat 
credit.  •  .  •  Our  army  is  badly  off  for  carriage,  and  General 
Nott,  though  well  provided,  is  averse  to  doing  anything,  and 
would  not  even  move  to  the  rescue  of  the  ladies  and  officers. 
He  is  very  ill.  He  is  angry  at  General  P.  being  here  first, 
and  is  as  yagee  *^  as  any  Afghan. 

As  letters  cannot  be  sent  to  the  provinces,  make  it  as 
public  as  possible  that  all  is  well,  and  the  troops  very 
healthy. 

» 

To  the  Same. 

24th  September. 

I  trust  that  the  several  places  where  our  prisoners  were 
confined  may  be  razed  to  the  ground,  leaving  no  sign  of  our 
disgrace.     To-day  I  was  at  the  cantonment.     It  is  a  sad 


"  Xpsubordiniite,  rebelUonA. 


4^-1  LIFK  or  Snt  MOJfmT  LAWMtEXCE. 


wfflnmnil.  of wbm^  liuJI   I  aj?    Toa  naj  fill  op  the 

Tlie  EuviTT  WIS  BiTxz^ised  And  his  soite  eAiried  off  firom  t 
spec  czlIj  SiiO  jmnis  of  of^si  plam  from  oar  SX.  Itstioii. 
Tbm  Ctfimr'r^waHas  Fort  wns  little  fintfaer  off. 

T^  hfTT  fecal  wiikli  Coload  Shehon  wm3  driren  on  the 
±hd  X'jT^^mbq^  is  boc  ktlf-A-mik  from  the  north  fue  of 
<rvrBi?n?ntHrt:,  aszti  die  viQige  he  stfiiickcd  vas  letween  the 
.■ajrrk^iT^^^tt  ^litl  she  hilL  snd  m  .^ir^  nijtiitcf j  oaght  to  hiTe 


our  pcflBeaBzoc.     £»(a.;i 


T:*  Mas.  L. 


Toa  wiZ  wjt  he  aLirmed.  I  ;nis£,  thas  there  mre  no  regohr 
hialIsw  Ot^e  zzLftn  cuij  ssop  our  letters ;  and  as  it  is  knovn 
we  an*  jtaiTizLr  the  coancrr.  the  chie&  letween  this  and  Gun- 
>?-rTT-yTT>"^  w^  cftusct  oppose  OS  in  the  field,  can  easily  stop 
oar  Iifcsen.  A  scrcc^  force  is  going  to  the  Kohistao  to- 
xni:cr-:w.  w^vh  is  ^:oL  Geooal  PoQoek  ro*ilJ  roI  let  me 
^?.  TIieT  ar«  zo  he  Imck  in  ten  or  twelTe  days,  when  we  m 
to  ;et3r!i  to  Inr£a.  .  .  .  G«orge  and  I  are  togetha.  He  is 
Terr  wcIL 

m 

Tj  Ma.  Ctitt.^. 
BTrn~e  bis  ccine  in — sent  bT  Mahommnd  Akbar,  ^ho 

I  biT«  :^5S  nf^med  nczi  seeing  the  KohLstan  force  hilf- 
waj  cz  iicir  seccnd  march. 

G-ziieril  P.  Tocll  t-C  kt  me  go,  either  with  or  wiihoot 
nj  L-i-'i  '^  — ez  .wi*:!:!  I  said  mj  brother  would  look  tfttf  ^^ 
HIT  i'crs^zot  -     An<c<:i:».>:-Ilah  is  said  to  hare  2,000  men  ^ 


seTcnl  :c  lie  Kchiscan  chiefs  at  Istalif^  ^nd  intends  to  fi^^ 
Hf  5«rZ4  1  l£::cr  wiih  sixteen  seals  of  Kohistanee  Sirdirs  to 
Mal'.rizizi  Akrar.  calling  on  him  to  come  and  oppose  ns  » 
be  w^s  a  Mossnlman ;  bat  Mahommad  Ahbar  replied  thii  i^ 
w:^  oselessw  M.  A  is  in  the  Ghorbond  Tallej,  and  ^ 
wv^nen  of  his  partr  are  there. 

Stfidk,  whtfRTer  the  women  can  gv>,  we  can.     The  fon^ 

JKniupBan   and   Native   Infimtrj  corps,  t^ 
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I  of  DragoonSy  and  one  of  Native   Cavalry^  and 

Horse,  eleven  guns,   and   Broadfoot's   Sappers,) 

irch  to  Bokhara.      Supplies  are  coming  in  well, 

there  is  mach  plunder  going  on,  in  spite  of  the 

orders. 

OB  Alexander,  Commanding  4th  Irregular  Horse, 

Ferozepoor. 

29th  September, 

I  Afghans  have  heen  so  well  thrashed  hy  General 
hy  us,  that  I  don't  think  they  will  much  molest  our 

would  only  now  send  a  strong  brigade  into  Loghur, 
up  ten  days  to  dismantling  Ameenoollah's  forts,  we 

en  return  almost  with  whitened  faces We 

Buxie  Bygrave,  the  last  of  the  prisoners, 
i,  Providence  has  wonderfully  dealt  with  us.  Our 
>een  smoothed  most  miraculously.  At  one  time  I 
could  not  show  my  face  again  at  Ferozepoor.  Now 
it  we  are,  in  a  measure,, whitewashed.  The  canton- 
e,  however,  is  a  melancholy  picture.  Would  that 
of  our  disaster  could  be  wiped  away  ! 

To  Mr.  Clerk. 

SOM  September, 

rday  General  MacCaskill  thrashed  the  Afghans  well 
The  despatch  is  in,  but  a  private  letter  says  that 
b  the  General's  intention  to  have  fought  yesterday, 
hanging  ground  (probably  with  a  view  of  crowning 
when  the  enemy's  skirmishers  fired  on  our  advanced 
o  returned  the  compliment.  The  enemy  was  then 
»m  position  to  position,  and  we  took  two  guns,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  our  Cabul  cantonment  loot. 
B,  I  believe,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Cabulees.  No 
is  made  of  Ameenoollah,  who  doubtless  took  to  his 
here  are  now  two  of  our  guns  in  Loghur,  and  two 
t.     We  should  get  them,  and  might  most  easily 

al  Pollock  says  that  he  will  give  the  two  Sikh  guns 
d  Goolab  Sing.     They  are  two  which  the  Afghans 
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took  at  Jamrood  from  Sirdar  Hurree  Sing.  ...  Bj  per- 
mission, I  took  100  Horse  and  50  InfiEUitry  the  day  befoie 
yesterday,  and  burnt  the  fort  of  Sheokee,  where  the  prisoners 
were  confined,  and  one  of  Mahommud  Shah's  aboat  a  mile 
from  it.  We  saw  about  a  dozen  horsemen,  and  from  the  hill 
aboTe  Sheokee  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  us. 

To  Major  Leadbeateb,  53rd  Regiment  N.  J.,  JeUalabad. 

Ut  October. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  town  of  Cabul,  which  is 
much  less  of  a  place  than  I  expected.  It  is  said  that  FaUeh 
Jung  will  return  with  us.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  not  be  king 
many  days  after  our  departure. 

A  great  many  forts  and  villages  have  been  burnt,  and  1 
fully  expect  to  see  Cabul  in  flames  before  we  start,  and  half 
wonder  it  has  escaped  so  long.  ...  If  our  return  is  well 

managed,  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  much  molested 

General  Nott  is  still  ailing Brigadier  Monteath  and 

Colonel  Richmond  I  look  on  as  our  best  officers.  The  hUter 
managed  our  rearguard  at  Tezeen  admirably. 

To  Major  Blaib,  Commanding  at  Gundummuck. 

2Hd  October, 

Yesterday  there  was  some  plundering  in  the  town,  and  a 
considerable  commotion.  My  brother  and  I  were  in  a  Hum- 
vidm,^*  out  of  which  we  got  as  quick  as  we  could, 

I  shall  not  trust  my  precious  self  in  Cabul  again,  for  if 
burning  and  plundering  be  the  order  of  the  day,  there  will  be 
lots  of  shooting,  too,  and  it  is  not  my  ambition  to  be  potted 
at  from  a  window  or  loophole  by  the  ruffians. 

From  George  Lawrence  to  Mrs.  Henry  Lawrekcb. 

Calml,  5tk  October. 

Henry  rode  out  with  Shakespear  to  Charakar  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd.     He  returns  to-morrow,  and  the  force  the 

next  day Beports  are  strong  that  we  move  in  three 

divisions,— the  first  on  the  10th.  It  is  not  supposed  that  we 
-*^«U  meet  with  anything  like  determined  opposition,  though 

»•  not  bath. 
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r  eonree  the  Ghilzyes  will  annoy  as  as  much  as  they  can. 
haye  sent  in  an  application  to  be  allowed  to  push  on  from 
eshawur,  with  a  view  to  getting  furlough  to  Europe.  Henry 
ill,  I  fiEmcyy  accompany  me,  so  that  you  may  look  for  us 
irlj  in  December,  and  a  very  joyful  meeting  it  will  be.  .  .  • 

Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  the  widows  [to  give  particulars 
'  their  husbands'  deaths]  ? 

The  only  survivors  in  the  retreat  are  Griffiths,  Souter,  and 
fgrave,  and  their  account  of  one  man's  death  is  that  of  all. 

•  was  never  seen  after  the  first  barrier,  so  is  supposed  to 
tve  &llen  there.  M.  reached  Gundummuck,  and  there  was 
Ued.  Strange  to  say,  the  body  of  H.,  of  5th  Cavalry,  was 
eognized  there  a  few  days  ago,  and  buried. 

The  Army  found  many  letters,  &c.  on  different  bodies, 
tptain  C.'s  was  found  out  by  his  name  being  on  his  socks. 

All  the  captives  are  well,  save  Mrs.  Trevor  and  Mrs. 
iderson,  who  are  still  invalided  from  the  effects  of  the 
eokee  fever.  .  .  . 

I  have  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  ally  thanking 
>  for  my  attention  during  the  last  eight  months;  and 
ttinger  has  been  voted  a  bit  of  plate  for  his  services  in 
icting  our  release.^ 

H.  M.  L.  to  Major  Blair. 

6M  October. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  run  up  to  Charakar.  The 
intry  is  more  level  than  anything  I  have  seen  in  Afghan- 
in.     To-morrow  General  MacCaskill  returns.    The  Eohis- 

*  Henry  Lawrence,  in  a  MSS.  Defence  of  Sir  William  Macnaghtcn  and 
■toff  of  political  offiocm.  Urns  speaks  of  his  brother  George : — "  In  cap- 
7,  as  daring  the  siege,  his  face  was  ever  cheerful.  He  would  give  up  his 
a  or  his  clothes.  He  would  carry  a  soldier's  wife  on  his  pony,  or  for  a 
le  march  a  child  in  his  arms.  He  would  senre  out  the  rations,  and  beard 
jailor  to  his  face  on  behalf  of.  his  fellow-captives."  The  late  General 
ft  Nicholson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  shamefully-treated  prisoners  in 
tanee,  but  at  the  last  joined  the  party  of  captives  in  Cabul,  U8e<1  to  say  that 
wter  could  forget  the  feeling  of  gratitude  he  experienced  when  George 
renoe  received  a  small  box  of  clothes  from  Henry,  and  immedintely  on 
ling  it  gave  a  shirt  to  Nicholson—the  firttt  he  had  had  for  months.  To 
n  he  distributed  in  the  same  way,  according  to  their  comparative  wants, 
ying  little  for  himselC 
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tanees  were  so  well  thrashed  that  they  have  not  molested  1^% 
return.  No  orders  yet,  and  all  mystery ;  but  I  fancy  we 
shall  move  on  10th  or  11th. 

Fatteh  Jung,  I  am  sure,  will  go  with  us,  for  he  has  not 
a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  Akbar  will  be  here  before  we  are  at 

Tezeen Istalif  is  a  very  strong  place,  where,  if  the 

fellows  had  been  worth  their  salt,  they  might  have  made  an 
excellent  stand.  They  had  their  property,  their  hot,  and 
their  families  to  defend,  and  yet  ran  like  deer.  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  have  gone  into  half-a-dozen  other  valleys,  and 
taught  the  whole  coimtry  not  to  boast  of  the  Cabul  affiiir ! 

To  Mr.  Clkbk. 

Ith  October. 

It  was  said  that  we  were  to  be  off  on  Monday  the  10th, 
but  I  fancy  some  arrangements  are  on  the  tapis  about  leaving 
a  Government  here,  that  will  detain  us  a  few  days.  Futteh 
Jung  goes  with  us,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  Shah 
Shoojah's  family  can  stand  a  month  against  Mahommnd 
Akbar's  energy.     However,  time  will  show. 

To  Captain  Johnston,  Deputy  Assistant  Commissary' 

General,  Peshawur. 

9th  October. 

I  believe  we  march  in  three  columns  on  Wednesday, 
12th.  The  Bala  Hissar  is  to  be  spared,  but  the  troops  are 
now  destroying  the  Grand  Bazaar.  Futteh  Jung  is  coming 
with  us,  but  Shahpoor,  his  young  brother,  is,  I  believe,  fool 
enough  to  remain. 

Mahommud  Akbar  will,  I  suspect,  be  here  within  a  week 
of  our  departure  ;  but  this  is  merely  my  own  opinion,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  at  Cabul,  and  am  simply 
commander  of  500  Lahore  troops,  who  (tell  Avitabile)  have 
behaved  very  well. 

To  the  Same, 

UthOctolfer. 

We  march  to-morroiv  for  India, 

How  impossible  for  us  now  to  enter  into  all  the 
meaning  that  those  few  words,  *'  We  march  to-morrow 
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for  India/'  must  have  had  for  the  thousands  brought 
together  in  the  British  camp  at  Cabul :  the  long  cut 
off,  but  Yictorious,  garrisons  of  Nott  and  Sale,  who  felt 
that  God  had  enabled  them  to  stand  firm  while  others 
had  succumbed ;  Pollock's  army,  the  conquerors  of  the 
Ehyber,  the  avengers  of  the  Cabul  massacre,  the 
rescuers  of  the  English  captives,  and  the  vindicators  of 
England's  honour;  the  thankful  Christian  men  and 
women  saved  at  the  last  moment  from  the  dungeons 
of  Bokhara,  where  poor  Connolly  and  Stoddart  were 
left  to  perish : — all  these  so  glad  and  joyous  at  the 
home- like  thought  of  getting  back  to  ^'  India ;  "  but 
with  them,  heavy  of  heart,  the  band  of  Afghan  princes 
and  princesses,  chiefs  and  partisans,  who  had  reigned 
or  sided  with  Shah  Shoojah  and  the  EngUsh  too  openly 
to  remain,  and  who  now  looked  for  the  last  time  at 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  green  valleys,  rich  vine- 
yards, rugged  rocks,  and  rosy  (sLces  of  their  own 
country,  and  were  going  forth  beggars  and  pensioners 
into  exile  among  tlie  dusky  races  and  heart- wearying 
plains  of  sweltering  Hindostan.  And,  as  if  to  com- 
plete the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  we  catch  a  gUmpse 
of  a  French  General  looking  on  at  the  triumph  of 
English  arms  with  hearty  satisfaction.  The  Sikh 
regiments  whom  he  had  drilled  and  disciplined  had 
begun  to  command  their  commander,  to  plunder  him, 
and  even  to  threaten  his  life.  The  Sikh  government 
could  give  him  no  redress.  He  longed  to  escape  from 
the  situation,  and  he  saw  in  Pollock's  return  to  India 
and  Henry  Lawrence's  return  to  Ferozepoor  a  friendly 
door  of  retreat  opening  to  '^  la  belle  Europe." 

ChEB  MoNSIEUB —  Dm  Camp  de  Pichavcr,  ie  Ire  Octobre  1842. 

YivE  Dieu  voire  drapeaa  victorieux  flotte  de  noayeaa 
a  Caboul.     Jo  vous  en  feUcite.     C'etait  la  ce  que,  comme 
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Emopeen,  je  desirais  bien  ardemment ;  anssi  dans  le  diMT 
q[a*a  donne  demierenJent  M.  Mackeson  ai-je  pari6  de  te 
bon  ooeor  nn  toast  a  la  noble  et  lonable  andace  dn  GMol 
Nott,  a  la  pradence  consommee  da  General  Polloek,  d  I 
rintrepide  resolution  des  braTes  qn'ils  commandaienty  et  ifi 
ont  opere  nn  si  henrenx  resnltat. 

J^ai  anssi  bn  a  llienrense  deliTrance  de  yos  malheoieil 
prisonniers  ecbappes  par  miracle  des  mains  dn  N^ron  A^^n. 
Lenr  retonr  inespere  an  milien  de  lenrs  compatriotes  t  ik  ' 
proToqner  de  bien  Tires  emotions.  Une  scene  anssi  tondunll 
et  anssi  memorable  merite  reellement  d'etre  saisie  pir  b 
bmin  de  Thistoire. 

Qnant  a  Tons,  mon  cber  monsienr,  Totre  joie  a  di  Mn 
complete,  pnisqne  Tons  stcz  en  en  ontre  la  satis&etioii  In 
Barter  dans  tos  bras  nn  fr^re  cheri  qne  Tons  ariez,  ponr  aiDii 
dire,  desespere  de  reToir. 

Maintenanty  il  ne  me  reste  pins  qn*a  sonhaiter  que  toM 
qnittiez  an  plntot  cet  infernal  pays,  et  qne  Tons  laissies  U  flt 
penple  sans  roi,  sans  loi,  et  sans  foi,  liTre  a  nn  gnerre  ixAetr 
tine,  k  fin  qne  dans  ses  fnrenrs  il  s'extermine  sTec  ses  piopiti 
armes.  Par  la  cenx  qni  snrriTront  sanront  nn  jonr  apprkitf 
les  sacrifices  enonnes  qne  fidsait  Totre  gouTemement  poor 
ramener  chez  enx  la  ciTilisation,  tont  en  traTaillant  poor  fltf 
propres  interets.  Touloir  encore  Toccnper  ce  serait  le  eomlib 
de  la  folie. 

Croyez  qne  ce  sera  ponr  moi  nn  jonr  de  rejonissance  (f^ 
celni  on  je  tous  reverrai  de  retonr  ponr  Tlnde.  Tj  wtf 
d*antant  pins  interess^  qne  Totre  retonr  m*onTrira  indaUtft- 
blement  les  portes  de  la  belle  Enrope,  et  tous  saTez  que  poor 
m*T  dinger  j*ai  besoin  de  tonte  Totre  amitie  ponr  troortf  ^ 
Ferozeponr  les   bateaux  necessaires   ponr  la  naTigatioo  ^ 

Sitlondge Adieu,  mon  cber  monsieur :   portei  ▼oQi 

toujours  bien,  &Torisez  moi  de  tos  nouTelles,  et  croyes  (p^ 
je  suis  bien  sincerement 

Totre  tont  deTOue, 

A.  CouBT. 

So,  on  the  12th  October,  Pollock  marched  from 
C«bnl.     He  had  done  his  work.     He  had  taught  thd 
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Afghan  nation,  by  the  only  argument  that  can  teach 
barbarianSi  that  in  the  winter  of  1841  they  had 
triumphed  only  over  one  British  general,  not  over  the 
British  power.  He  had  rescued  from  captivity  many 
English  men  and  women.  He  had  released  at  Cabul 
alone  more  than  500  frost-bitten  and  crippled  Native 
soldiers  and  camp-followers,  whom  he  carried  humanely 
to  their  own  country. 

He  had  fitly  selected  for  destruction  the  grand 
bazaar  of  Cabul,  in  which  *^  the  mutilated  remains  of 
the  mm'dered  Envoy  had  been  exhibited  to  the  insolent 
gaze  of  the  Afghans."  ^ 

And  he  bore  off  with  him  to  British  India,  as 
substantial  proofs  of  victory,  upwards  of  forty  pieces 
of  captured  cannon.  But  he  wreaked  no  un-Christian 
vengeance.  To  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  he  had 
restrained  plunder ;  and,  yielding  to  the  petition  of 
Prince  Shahpoor,  who  fancied  he  could  rule  the  people 
who  had  dethroned  and  killed  his  father,  he  had  even 
withheld  his  hand  from  razing  to  the  ground  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  citadel  and  pride  of  Cabul — a  mark  of 
military  retribution  which  justice  might  have  righteously 
demanded. 

No  organized  opposition  was  made  by  the  Barukzye 
party  to  the  homeward  march  of  Pollock's  army.  A 
few  predatory  bands  from  the  robber  fastnesses  of  the 
Ghilzyes  hung  upon  the  rear  for  plunder,  dashing  in 
sometimes  on  a  straggling  column  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  forcing  on  a  fruitless  skirmish,  and  sacri- 
ficing valuable  lives. 

But  the  Afghans  as  a  nation  stood  aloof,  heavily 


»  Kaye,  Book  Vm.  Chap.  iu. 

In  hit  deqMtch  of  13th  October,  General  Pollock  siatcf  that  thii  Bazaar 
^aa  "IniIU  in  the  rugn  of  Aumogaebe  by  the  celebrated  Murdan  Khan." 

97 
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taking  breath  while  they  realized  the  nnexpected  fact 
that  the  English  had  finally  withdrawn  from  their 
country,  and  left  them  free  once  more  to  choose  thdr 
rulers  by  the  savage  plehiscitum  of  civil  war. 

Jellalabad  and  its  dependencies  had  been  offered 
by  Lord  EUenborough  to  the  Sikh  sovereign,  or,  if 
he  preferred  it,  to  his  great  Warwicks,  the  Jnmmo 
Bajahs. 

The  policy  of  the  ofifer  was  doubtless  good  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made ;  and  it  succeeded  in  throwing 
life  into  the  co-operation  of  the  Sikhs,  whose  conntiy 
was  our  indispensable  base  of  operations.  But  the 
policy  of  accepting  it  was  very  questionable,  for  the 
chronic  dif&culty  of  governing  Afghanistan  is  that  it 
produces  a  surplus  of  warriors,  with  a  deficit  of 
revenue. 

To  take  away  the  fruitful  province  of  Jellalabad 
was  permanently  to  straiten  the  treasury  of  Cabal; 
and  a  hungry  robber  makes  a  bad  neighbour.  That 
the  Sikhs  could  have  held  it,  nevertheless,  is  highly 
probable. 

Discussing  the  analogous  question  of  Shah  Shoojah's 
failure  at  Cabul,  Henry  Lawrence,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Marshman  (20th  July  1844),  says  very  truly  that- 
Had  the  Shah  been  more  cruel,  or,  rather,  more  severty 
he  would  have  been  probably  now  in  power.  ...  It  required 
an  iron  man  to  rule  Afghanistan — a  man  with  little  bowels 
of  mercy,  and  a  system  such  as  Parliament  and  the  English 
people  would  never  have  sanctioned.  A  twelvemonth  ci 
Ayitabile's  system  would  have  quieted  the  country ;  but  hid 
an  able  military  man  been  Envoy,  and  gone  up  two  or  three 
yagee^  valleys  (say  Nyrow,  Zoormut,  and  Tugow),  and 
cffectualhj  subdued  them — gone  into  every  nook,  dismantled 

*7  RebcllioiiB. 
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eTiBiy  forti  taken  hostages,  and  left  a  strong  post  well-pro- 
Tiaioned  and  watered  to  bridle  them — ^neither  hangings  nor 
hriboB  would  have  been  long  required.  Bat  where  among 
our  generals  conld  we  have  fonnd  a  fit  man  ?  Certainly  not 
in  any  that  first  or  last  e'ntered  Afghanistan.  I  believe 
HaYelock  understood  the  needful  better  than  any  man  there. 

The  Sikhs  at  any  rate  came  to  the  same  con- 
clnfidon,  and  accepted  Lord  Ellenboroagh's  offer ;  but 
they  had  been  so  long  considering  it,  that  their 
decision  arrived  too  late.  Pollock's  army  had  reached 
Jellalabad  on  the  22nd  October,  and  at  once  dis- 
mantled the  fortress ;  and  the  Sikhs  had  no  mind  to 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of  Sale's  garrison 
when  the  earthquake  of  the  19th  February  threw  down 
their  defences  in  the  face  of  a  besieging  enemy. 

"  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
war,  "  wheflier  either  party  very  much  regretted  the 
accident."  ^ 

Certainly  we,  who  have  become  the  heirs  of  the 
Sikhs,  may  be  thankful  that  the  British  border  does 
not  lie  on  the  west  of  the  Ehyber. 

There  were  some  thoughts  of  breaking  up  the 
head-qnarters  of  the  Afreedee  clans  as  the  army 
returned  through  the  Pass,  and  punishing  them  for 
all  the  trouble  they  had  given ;  but  after  being  '^  ten 
honrs  on  horseback,"  exploring  the  road  from  Dhakka, 
Lawrence  was  obUged  to  report  it  so  bad  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned,  and  Pollock  contented 
himself  with  taking  a  free  passage  through  the 
Khyber,  and  blowing  up  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  as  a 
last  farewell.  *'We  bowled  through  the  Khyber  as 
if  it  had  been  the  road  between  Hammersmith  and 

«  Kttyc,  Book  Vm.  Chap.  iv. 
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LodiIod/"  wrote  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk,  as  he  once 
more  encamped  with  his  Sikh  contingent  at  Jmnrood, 
in  the  Peshawnr  vaUev,  on  the  1st  of  NoTember. 

How  still  a  harboor  seems  after  a  storm !  Breakers 
ontside,  cafan  within.  It  is  bnt  a  dead  heart  that  is 
not  touched  by  the  sadden  change ;  and  we  can  all 
ginnpailiiy/>  with  the  homo  scene  which  in  an  instant 
ends  the  war. 

Fr?Ti  Mss.  Lawbexce  to  Mrs.  Hayes. 

*  Ferosepoor,  December  1  \tk,  \Ut 

Ix  «ms  Geor^  who  mended  the  pen  I  have  taken  in  band 
«o  lecin  this  with,  bek>Ted  sister. 

JiLs*  fuxT  US  all  together  here — Henry,   George,  and 


Fr^Tj^  H.  M.  L. — on  $ame  Sheet. 

Dasuxo  Lettice — 

Hef^  is  mx  own  beantifnl  handwritiii<;  to  certifv 
ibts  I  431  liow  in  "  the  presence."  Like  a  bright  particular 
s^&r  I  sbi?«  i«s:  xhe  timx  at  Peshawnr  and  reached  the  RiTer 
Kax^^e,  fifty  miles  off.  twenty  days  ago  ;  and  having  sent  my 
i:*r*s  irio  Lahcn?.  is^s  in  the  act  of  ridinjx  there  mvself, 
wisti:  I  bt4rJ  thit  nij  dear  wife  had  arriyed  at  Ferozepoor; 
5C.  :::rT™^  ray  horse's  head  this  way,  I  rode  straight  in,  and 
bar^ih-  fcsi^id  her  at  the  ferrv  all  well.  Thns  has  oar  almost 
iwYwTk'niCdh's  pilgrimage  terminated  in  joy  and  gladness; 
tc^  of  ^s  in  Wnex  healUi  than  when  we  parted,  and  our  wee 
mz  i2ipi\>Ted  m^>nf  than  we  coald  have  hoped. 

I  lii  left  u^  King  and  Conrt  of  Lahore  to  lament  my 
ci-aTc-i  t:s£:  :  s*:*.  ifrer  a  few  davs'  stav,  I  went  ovor  to  Lahore, 
i:ii  Wis  :lxr^  made  mnoh  of,  patting  me  in  mind  if  the  davs  of 
Ccrlvlancs,  Antony,  and  snch  worthies,  and  having  received 
a  Ii^^s?  of  hv^ixvir  and  a  sword  worth  300  gnineas.  ^  went  on 


oc  lie  serrioe  oo  tibe  subject  ci  presents  did  XK>t  permit  him 
?.>  Tvcxix  <Y«  liis  ^^tt«»S«  BeBCBto  of  the  Sikb  aUkncv. 

i'^'at  A  sxsKTis^m  taken  cb  depositing  it  in  tbe  Treasoiy.  the  fw«Tid 
^owTj  JO  kirr  Kc<c  «K  miA  esKnlds,  rubies  "ad  pear^  in  true  l«rt»iic 
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to  Umritsir  (the  Sikh  Canterbury)^  and  thence  by  Loodiana 
huok  to  Ferozepoor  in  ten  days^  .  •  •  •  Now  let  me  tell 
you  how  lovely  and  loving  I  found  my  precious  wife  and 
ehildy  and  how  in  both  I  am  repaid  for  all  my  cares  and 
anxieties* 

She  was  a  good^  most  good  wife  before^  but  I*m  innocently 
told  by  her  that  she  will  try  and  be  better  now. 

And  my  little  son^  when  he  rushes  to  his  old  papa,  and 
caddies  up  to  him,  shows  how  his  father's  name  has  been 
instilled  into  his  heart 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1842. 
The  Abhy  of  Resebve  at  Febozspoob — Lobd  Ellenbobocoh 

REWABDS    LaWBENOE    WITH    THE    SUPEBINTEKDEMTSHIF  OF  TEE 

Dehba  Dhoon— The  Supbeme  Council  declabe  it  illegal 
— ^Lawbence  is  tbansfebbed  to  the  chaboe  of  Uxbalu— 
Disappointed  at  getting  no  Miutabt  Rewabd — Solace  of  a 
happy  Home — **  The  Little  Hand  " — ^Instjbbection  in  the 
Kythul  State — Miutabt  Licence — ^Lawbence  brwos  an 
Offioeb  to  Coubt-mabtial — ^LoBD  Ellenbobough  puts  him  in 
chabge  of  Ktthul — ^Mistake  about  Companionship  of  the 
Bath — ^Lobd  Ellenbobough  appointb  him  Resident  at  the 
CouBT  OF  Nepaul — Bfe  wishes  to  stay  on  the  Sikh  Fbontiee 
— Summaby  Settlement  of  Kythul — Chiefs  versus  People- 
Native  versus  Bbitish  Eule — Henby  Lawbence*s  CmLizDfo 
Measures — Departube  to  Nepaul — ^Visit  to  his  Bbothbb 
John  at  Kurnaul — Defence  of  Sm  William  Mackaohten— 
The  Mutiny  of  1857  fobeshadowed — Abbival  at  Nepaci* 
Court. 

It  was  on  the  dusty  plain  of  Ferozepoor  that  the  gay 
army  gathered  which,  in  the  autunm  of  1838,  so 
lightly  marched  to  dethrone  Dost  Mahommud  Khan, 
and  set  Shah  Shoojah  on  the  throne  of  Cabul.  That 
army  is  under  the  snows.  Its  chiefs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, lie  low  in  Afghan  graves.  The  puppet-king  has 
toppled  down  upon  the  lifeless  hands  that  lately  heW 
him  up.  And  now,  in  the  winter  of  1842,  a  second 
amy  lias  avenged  the  first,  and  is  welcomed  at  the 
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Satlej  under  salvos  of  artillery  by  a  third  army  ^'  of 
jeserve/'  assembled  to  keep  the  Sikhs  in  check,  while 
Sale,  with  the  remnant  of  his  ^'illustrious  garrison/' 
Nott,  with  the  reconquered  gates  of  an  Indian  temple/ 
and  Pollock  with  worthier  trophies,  the  rescued  British 
captives,  retire  through  the  Funjaub  amid  the  muttered 
threats  of  the  Ehalsa  soldiery,  that  the  English  should 
soon  be  driven  from  India  as  they  had  been  driven 
from  Afghanistan. 

It  is  on  the  same  dusty  plain  of  Ferozepoor  that 
these  new  hosts  gather.  Where  the  war  opened,  there 
it  ends.  Miles  of  canvas  camps  spring  up  in  the 
wHdemess  and  people  it  with  English,  Indians,  and 
Afghans  in  motley  costumes,  speaking  many  tongues. 
The  tents  of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  fresh  from  canton- 
ments, are  new  and  white,  pitched  rigidly  in  lines  like 
soldiers  on  parade,  but  large,  wide-spread,  and  tra- 
versed by  broad  streets,  telling  at  once  of  pipe -clay 
discipline  and  the  habitual  peace  and  ease  of  Indian 
provinces.  The  camps  of  Nott  and  Sale  and  Pollock, 
how  different  they  are!  Long  marches  through 
mountain  passes  in  an  enemy's  country,  scant  forage, 
and  dying  camels,  have  reduced  their  baggage  to  a 
minimum.  Two  or  three  oflBcers  are  Uving  together 
in  each  tent.  The  tents  themselves  are  old  and 
weather-beaten,  as  if  blown  down  in  many  a  storm 


>  About  the  opening  of  the  elerenth  centnrj  Mahmood  the  Dcstrojcr,  in 
hU  lart  inraaion  of  India,  carried  awaj  the  sandal-wood  gates  of  the  itsnowncd 
idol-temple  of  Somnath,  on  the  coast  of  Guzcrat,  and  placed  them  at  the 
entrance  of  bis  own  tomb  at  Ghnxnee.  Lord  Ellcnboroagh  onlcred  General 
Nott  to  bring  back  these  gates  to  India,  as  a  memorial  of  British  power,  and 
proclaimed  bis  intention  to  re-erect  the  gates  of  the  shrine  whence  Mahmood 
had  torn  them— thns  *' avenging  the  insnlt  of  800  years."  But  the  Homo 
GoiTemment  of  India  forbade  it  as  an  nnseemlj  triumph  to  the  Hindoos  and 
insalt  to  the  Mahommedans  of  India. 

The  gates  were  therefore  deposited  in  the  Fort  of  Agra. 
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and  chafed  oyer  many  a  rock.  What  few  there  are  of 
them  are  pitched  in  serried  ranks,  rope  between  rope, 
<^  locked  np/'  like  soldiers  in  a  colamn.  These  camps 
haye  been  moying  castles  in  a  land  of  foes. 

So  with  their  inmates.  In  the  Army  of  Besene 
the  bugle  sounds  or  the  drum  beats,  and  out  of  those 
snowy  tents  the  fair-faced  British  soldiers  and  the  dark 
Indian  sepoys  come  swarming  forth,  all  clad  alike  in 
the  red  uniform  of  England,  bright  and  new,  with 
belts  of  spotless  white.  They  fall  into  their  ranks  and 
their  brigades.  No  regiment  there  less  than  a  thou- 
sand strong ;  and  their  colours  (glorious  in  silk  and 
gold  deyice,  and  fresh-embroidered  names  of  bygone 
battles)  fly  proudly  out  as  they  march  by  in  faoltless 
lines  to  the  music  of  their  bands.  Compare  the 
troops  just  come  back  from  the  war.  Dwindled  low 
in  numbers,  half  clothed  in  Afghan  goatskins,  and 
bronzed  with  a  long  campaign,  their  standards  rent  and 
smoked  in  many  a  fight,  and  nothing  bright  about 
them  but  their  musket-locks  and  swords,  the  horse 
and  foot  of  Pollock,  Nott,  and  Sale  take  up  their 
ground.  No  martinet  would  praise  them  as  loosely 
and  easily  they  jog  along,  like  men  who  long  ago  have 
thrown  their  leather-stocks  away  at  some  mountain's 
foot.  A  few  fifes,  drums,  and  bugles  are  all  the 
"  band  "  that  is  left  them.  But  they  march  with  the 
habitual  step  of  yictory  and  endurance,  and  an  ine- 
pressible  cheer  bursts  from  their  comrades  of  the 
reserye  as  the  arid  plain  resounds  under  their  tread. 

Together  the  two  armies  are  a  gallant  sight-- 
45,000  soldiers  of  all  arms  passing  in  reriew  before 
the  chiefs  of  two  great  States.  An  embassy  of  nobles 
is  there  from  the  Sikh  Court  congratulating  the  English 
on  the  victories  which  haye  restored  their  prestige  in 
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lia.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  there  with  all  his 
ff,  welcoming  his  generals  back  from  wars  which  he 
approved.  And  high  above  the  brilUant  throng, 
a  monster  elephant  of  state,  sits  the  new  Governor- 
aneral  of  India,  with  a  bearing  not  unworthy  of  the 
ler  of  a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  It  is  his  fortune 
close  in  victory  the  war  which  his  predecessor 
^  in  wrong  and  left  in  disaster ;  and  happier  still, 
release  from  captivity  in  India  and  restore  to  his 
mtiy,  the  master  spirit  of  Central  Asia,  on  whose 
^nation  and  dethronement  millions  of  money  and 
Qsands  of  brave  Hves  had  jnst  before  been  lavished. 
For  two  whole  months  the  great  camp  at  Feroze- 
•r  is  **  a  whirl  of  reviews,  parades,  festivities," — (and 
I.  Lawrence  adds  in  her  journal),  'lamentations; 
all  the  show  and  glitter  could  not  fill  up,  in  many 
mely  heart,  the  place  of  those  who  were  never  to 
im." 

Prejudice  too  must  have  its  howl  at  such  a  time, 
cannot  be  forgotten  even  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
t  great  calamities  have  overtaken  the  British  arms, 
itUe  used  to  reverse  or  check  in  Asia ;  and  wounded 
le  finds  it  easier  to  throw  the  blame  on  a  civiUan 
.  his  poUtical  stafif  than  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
n-out  or  insubordinate  generals,  the  gravest  mili- 
'  errors,  miserably  divided  councils,  and  in  conse- 
nce  demoralized  troops.  Lord  Ellenborough's  own 
ins  has  a  strong  mihtary  bent,  and  while  deUghting 
honour  successful  soldiers  with  the  first  and  greatest 
ards  that  come  to  hand,  (careless  apparently  whe- 
t  they  best  fit  the  men  or  not,)  his  brow  darkens 
^e  very  name  of  '*  an  Afghan  PoUtical/'  who  yet 
f  have  done  good  service  to  the  State. 
Fortunately  for  Henry  Lawrence,  though  he  bears 
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the. political  brand,  it  has  not  eaten  into  his  flesh.  He 
only  served  with  Pollock's  avenging  army,  and  has 
been  as  free  with  his  sword  as  with  his  pen.  His 
exertions  to  feed  the  army  at  Feshawnr,  his  daily 
exposure  in  the  Ehyber,  and  his  management  of  the 
Sikh  contingent,  have  been  marked  by  the  Goyemor- 
General  with  unwonted  approbation. 

Mr.  Clerk  loses  no  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
how  much  has  been  due  to  his  energy  and  stoutness 
of  heart.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of 
rewards,  Henry  Lawrence  is  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Dehra  Dhoon. 

This  is  a  most  favoured  valley  at  the  Southern  foot 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  bounded  by  the  Jamna 
on  one  side,  the  Ganges  on  the  other,  and  shnt 
in  from  the  plains  of  Upper  India  by  the  Sewalik 
Bange. 

The  Goorkhas  took  it  from  the  Kajah  of  Gurhwal 
in  1803,  and  the  British  took  it  from  the  Goorkhas  in 
1815.      The  hill  of  Kalunga,  immortalized  by  the 
death  of  the  gallant  General  Gillespie  under  its  walls, 
is  on  its  eastern  boundary ;  and  the  hill  sanataria  of 
Mussooree  and  Landour  are  on  the  northern.   Coyered 
with  forests  which  mantle  a  rich  virgin  soil,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  climate  suited  at  once  to  tea,  cotton,  sngaTi 
opium,  and  hemp,  it  is  pre-eminently  a  district  to  b^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  a  heart  and  a 
head  for  developing  resources,  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  all  around  him.     Such  a  man  was  Henry 
Lawrence,  and  he  repaired  to  his  new  post  early  *v^ 
January  1843,  full  of  ardent  plans  of  usefulness.    He 
at  once  set  himself  to  explore  the  country  under  his 
charge,  and   had  just    "traversed   the   Dhoon  from 
Hopetowu  to  Hurdwar  "  when  he  was  recalled. 
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This  was  no  caprice  of  the  Goyemor-General's. 
B  was  fotmd  to  be  illegal  to  appoint  other  than  a 
covenanted  ciyilian  to  the  appointment,  and  much 
against  his  own  will  Lord  EUenborough  cancelled  the 
axrangement. 

It  was  now  difficult  to  find  another  suitable  post 
for  Lawrence.  At  one  time  the  Goyemor- General 
thought  of  sending  him  to  the  Saugor  territories^ 
whence  the  whole  administratiye  staff  had  been  most 
nnceremoniously  expelled.  At  another  his  lordship 
suggested  that  '*  he  would  make  a  yerj  good  Goyemor 
of  Snkhur/'  in  the  proyince  of  Sindh  ! 

But  to  both  of  these  plans  Henry  Lawrence's 
health  was  (fortunately  for  his  future)  a  decided 
obstacle.  At  length  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by 
transferring  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart,  of  the  Ciyil  Service, 
from  the  district  of  Umballa,  in  the  cis-Sutlej  States, 
to  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  and  Henry  Lawrence  from  the 
Dhoon  to  Umballa,  with  the  reversion  of  the  Simla 
Hill  States  on  the  promotion  of  their  present  incum- 
bent. "I  need  not  say  how  sorry  I  am  for  this 
disappointment  and  derangement  of  all  your  plans," 
wrote  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Clerk ;  '  ^  but  as  it  combines 
your  commanding  at  all  times  a  hill-climate  within 
six  hours'  ddh  for  yourself,  and  permanently  for  your 
family,  while  keeping  you  handy  to  the  Punjaub 
frontier,  you  may  hereafter  find  little  cause  to  regret 
the  change." 

The  title  of  his  new  appointment  (Assistant  to  the 
Envoy  at  liahore)  was  indeed  singularly  prophetic  of 
the  end  to  which  his  career  was  tending.  But  this  ho 
could  not'  foresee ;  and  his  only  feeling  in  coming  to 
Umballa  was  bitter  disappointment  at  losiug  such  a 
field  for  pioneering  as  the  Dhoon. 
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Another  mortification  oyertook  him  in  the  distri- 
bution of  military  honours  for  the  last  campaign  ia 
A%hanistan.      The  position  he  had  held  upon  the 
frontier,  and  his  services  with  the  army  from  Peshawar 
to  Cabul,  fully  entitled  him  to  the  distinction  of  the 
Bath ;  but  when  the  list  of  C.B.'s  appeared  in  the 
GazetUy  his  name  was  not  among  thenr.     This  is  no 
uncommon  fate  for  the   officer  who   commands  an 
auxihary  force   of  irregulars,    or  foreigners,  in  co- 
operation with  the  main  army.     His  rough  and  ready 
men  are  used  (and  wisely  used)  to  scour  the  country 
for  intelligence  and  supplies,  to  bring  up  magazineB 
from  the  rear,  to  make  reconnoissances  in  the  front,  ot 
diversions  on  the  flanks.     They  are  kept  afoot,  or  t^ 
the  saddle,  from  mom  till  night.     They  hold  posts  5 
they  skirmish  ;  they  cover  the  foragers ;  they  stop  dX^ 
kinds  of  gaps,   and  eke  out  all  attacks; — ^in  shorts ^ 
they  are  used  remorselessly  on  all  occasions  to  sav^ 
the  regular  troops,  who  are  the  most  precious  mate- 
rial,  and  the  ultimate   stand-by  of  the    expedition. 
This,  indeed,  is  their    right   and  proper  use.    But 
their  service  is  seldom  adequately  acknowledged  when 
the  campaign  is  over  and  the  battle  won.     It  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  a  general.  ^ 

These  professional  crosses,  and  health  wearing  out, 
inclined  Henry  Lawrence  to  go  home,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  England ;  and  we  find  him  writing  thus  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Hayes,  from  the  adjacent  hill-station 
where  he  was  building  a  new  cottage  for  Mrs.  Law- 
rence and  Alec  : — 


*  An  instance  has  been  known  of  a  general  leaving  out  of  his  rictorioas 
despatch  20,000  men,  because  they  were  irregnlars  ;  and  when  reminded,  pro- 
pOliDg  to  put  them  into  a  postscript. 
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DaBUNO  LeTTICE —  28t/4  May  1843. 

Here  am  I  again  with  my  old  wife  in  our  pleasant 
cottage  of  Kassowlee.  My  visit  is  a  flying  one,  but  better 
tium  none*  •  •  •  My  own  dearest  sister,  my  thoughts 
are  often  with  yon,  so  as  to  make  me  long  to  go  home  ;  often 
do  we  determine  to  do  so,  and  then  comes  some  objection  not 
to  be  got  over ; — but  wherever  we  are  we  shall  ever  be  the 
same,  entirely  one  in  heart  with  you,  our  darling  sister.  We 
have  got  two  rooms  in  our  house,  and  have  four  children  as 
well  as  onr  four  selves,  and  to-morrow  or  next  day  are  to 
have  another — a  little  Napier.  We  are  building  another 
cottage  dose  to  this,  and  shall  then  be  very  comfortable. 
Clerk,  we  hear,  is  Governor  of  Agra.  I  ought  to  succeed 
him  here,  if  knowing  anj^thing  about  the  work  has  aught  to 
do  with  the  matter.  •  •  •  I  don't  think  you  would  see 
much  difference  in  me,  further  than  the  wrinkles  that  time 
has  drawn  upon  my  face;  in  all  else  I  am  much  as  I 
was — perhaps  a  little  tamed  and  quieted  by  years,  but 
still  with  impulse  enough  for  half-a-dozen  such  frames  as 
my  own. 

Mr.  George  Clerk  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  tho  most 
accomplished  Indian  diplomatist  of  his  day.  His  eon- 
dnct  of  relations  with  the  Sikhs  in  very  difficult  times 
had  given  equal  satisfaction  to  both  his  own  and  the 
Lahore  Government.  And  if  his  firmness  during  the 
panic  which  followed  the  disasters  in  Cabul,  and  his 
constant  counsel  to  retrieve  the  national  honour,  had 
not  always  been  acceptable  at  Calcutta,  the  result  had 
established  his  wisdom  and  increased  his  reputation. 
To  supply  the  place  of  such  a  man  on  liis  promotion 
to  the  government  of  the  North-West  Provinces  might 
well  seem  difficult ;  and,  ^'  if  knowing  anything  about 
the  work  had  aught  to  do  with  the  matter,"  Henry 
Lawrence  might  well  look  to  succeed  his  master. 

But  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  world 
when,  as  if  in  scorn  of  the  diplomatic  school,  the 
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hononr  was  thmst  npon  the  Colonel  of  a  recent 
who  had  done  right  good  service  in  the  late  campaign. 
Lot   who  had  neither  experience    nor  vocation  for 
pohiical  affairs,  and  who  probably  felt  it  as  the  reverse 
of  a  reward  to  have  the  anxieties  of  the  frontier  laid 
npon  him  when  the  Sikh  Conrt  was  seething  like   a 
canldron.      Lord   Ellenboroueh's   Council,   however, 
conld  find  no  *•  illegality  "  in  this  appointment ;  and 
the  error  of  judgment  was  left  to  correct  itself. 

For  all  these  outside  annoyances  and  cankers  of 
pubUc  life,  Henry  Lawrence  had  the  unfailing  coaa- 
pensation  of  a  happy  home.     As  in  the  survey,  so  in 
civil  administration,  his  wife  thoroucrhlv  entered  into 
all  his  work  and  went  with  him  everywhere ;  while 
Alec  desired  no  better  playroom  than  the  •*  Cutcherry  ,  " 
where  he  made  cocked  hats  of  the  police  reports  aixd 
rode  astride  on  the  sword  of  a  captured  robber.   There 
was  no  greater  treat  for  the  jaded  Magistrate  than  t:  o 
find  such  lines  as  these  laid  upon  his  table,  todra.'^^ 
him  off  from  the   burdens  and  remind  him  of  tfci.e 
blessiUiTs  of  his  lot : — 

THE    LITTLE    HAND. 

Tha:  Lor  J  o:  :ii£::c,  mv  prccloas  cLilJ, 

How  t  :i  1:5  soft  caress  I  woo. 
And  ask,  ir::b  many  a  hri :  and  fear, 

Wha:  is  iha:  little  hand  to  do  ? 

Xj'st  diictile,  soft,  unwom  bv  toil. 

The  ready  icstrumeni  of  plar. 
It  ex€«Qtes  the  fancies  qaaint 

Thftt  nuke  thj  li£e  one  holiday. 

It  ibDs  the  bdl,  it  guides  the  pen,  / 

Ami  cjplien  sbmnge  can  defUy  trace,  /. 

>  «ft»  mOt  nm  affection  s  gosh,  ^ 

hai|f  itrokes  nxy  careworn  fare. 
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Thy  mimic  anns  it  well  can  wield, 
And  rein  thy  small  and  steady  steed  ; 

And  when  we  con  the  lettered  page, 
Points  to  the  tiny  words  we  read. 

And  in  thy  parents*  hand  'tis  clasped, 
When  night  and  mom  oar  prayer  is  prayed  ; 

And  pillows  oft  thy  rosy  cheek, 

When  slamher*s  spell  is  on  thee  laid. 

*Twill  not  be  always  thns,  my  boy, 

For  real  life  has  other  tasks — 
What  is  that  little  hand  to  do  1 

Once  more  thy  yearning  mother  asks. 

Is  it  to  guide  the  seaman's  helm  ? 

Or  point  the  gnn  'mid  flashing  swords  ? 
Or  will  it  wield  the  student's  pen. 

And  clothe  thy  thoughts  in  living  words  ? 

Will  it  be  hard  and  brown  with  toil  ? 

Or  pale  with  sickness'  livid  hue  ? 
Oh !  could  thy  mother's  heart  divine, 

What  is  that  little  hand  to  do  ? 

But,  might  her  fervent  prayer  prevail, 

Unsullied  should  that  hand  remain. 
Clean  from  corruption's  filthy  touch. 

And  pure  from  every  sinful  stain. 

Still  ready  for  thy  Master's  work. 

The  servant  of  a  willing  mind. 
More  prompt  to  give  than  to  receive, 

And  grasped  in  many  a  greeting  kind. 

And  may  another  hand  ba  found 

To  hold  it  in  love's  wedded  grasp  ; 
And  may  the  hands  which  God  has  joined 

Be  one — till  death  shall  loose  their  clasp  ! 
^«&niary  1843. 

liawrence  had  scarcely  been  two  months  in  the 
mballa  district,  and  marched  through  every  mile  of 
'I  ivhen  he  was  once  more  called  upon  to  move.    The 
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Rajah  of  Kytliul,  a  territory  adjoining  the  district  of 
Umballa,  died  in  March  1843^  leaving  no  issue;  and 
his  country  lapsed  in  consequence  to  the  British 
Government.  Some  retainers  of  the  family,  who 
wished  to  make  an  opportunity  for  plundering  their 
dead  master's  treasury,  incited  the  soldiery  to  resist 
the  transfer. 

One  of  Mr.  Clerk's  assistants  was  encamped  with 
a  small  escort  outside  the  walls.  The  Eythul  troops 
attacked  the  camp  in  open  day,  overpowered  the  British 
party,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  field.  A  force  was, 
after  some  delay,  sent  from  the  cantonment  of  Enmaal, 
to  enforce  obedience.  But  plunder  had  begun;  and 
the  very  troops  who  had  come  to  stop  it  caught  the 
contagion.  The  feehng  seemed  to  be  that  the  Rajah 
had  no  heirs,  and  his  property  was  fair  game. 

On  hearing  of  the  outbreak,  Mr.  Clerk  had  ordered 
Henry  Lawrence  to  the  spot,  and  he  hurried  over 
from  Umballa.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  plunder 
going  on,  but  in  vain  he  remonstrated.  **  If  oflScers 
plunder,"  he  wrote  to  the  officer  in  command,  **it 
will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers  doing  so  ;  "  and  he  demanded  that  **  all  the 
officers  within  the  town  and  fort"  might  be  called 
upon  *'  to  give  up  every  article  of  property  that  they 
may  have  taken  possession  of  since  their  arrival." 

In  after  years  he  used  often  to  relate  with  indig- 
nant humour,  as  a  specimen  of  the  scene  of  Ucence, 
that  he  saw  one  party  lowering  a  gig  over  the  walls  to 
another  down  below.  In  the  end,  he  felt  it  his  doty 
to  send  in  charges  against  one  officer  of  a  British 
Regiment,  whose  men  broke  open  the  very  treasury 
over  which  they  stood  on  guard. 

A  long  and  painful  court-martial  followed,  at  which 
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Iiawrence  was  the  principal  witness.  The  officer  him- 
self was  honourably  acquitted  of  any  participation,  and 
escaped  with  a  military  reprimand;  but  Lawrence's 
nncompromising  treatment  of  the  afifair  displayed  a 
moral  courage  worthy  of  imitation. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  to 
administer  the  lapsed  State  of  Eythul;  and  Lord 
EUenborough  himself  intimated  to  the  Envoy  that  of 
all  his  assistants  '^  Major  Lawrence  was  the  best 
qualified  for  the  charge."  Intimations  from  Lord 
EUenborough  were  not  to  be  disputed;  so  Henry 
Lawrence  gave  up  Umballa,  which  he  had  just 
thoroughly  explored,  and  proceeded  to  take  what  root 
he  could  in  the  third  district  which  had  been  given  to 
bim  in  those  months. 

It  did  not  seem  credible  to  Lawrence's  impulsive 
mind  that  being  played  at  chess  with  in  this  manner 
evinced  Lord  EUenborough's  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  piece.  The  moves  brought  him  much  expense 
and  trouble,  but  never  any  increase  of  pay,  nor  even  a 
Idnd  word  of  regret  or  encouragement ;  and  he  natur- 
ally felt  aggrieved  that  he  alone  in  the  Agency  should 
be  thus  knocked  about  by  his  lordship. 

In  this  he  did  Lord  EUenborough  an  injustice, 
-which,  happily,  he  soon  discovered. 

Not,  however,  before  another  perverse  aggravation 

had  stepped  in.     One  day  in  September,  while  deep 

in  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of  Eythul,  he 

received  a  thick,  heavy,  and  carefully  sealed  packet, 

£ranked    by  Lord  EUenborough,   and   addressed    to 

•*  Major  Lawrence,  C.B."     The  soldier-heart  of  the 

^'  FoUtieal "  might  be  excused  if  it  leapt  up  at  this 

address,  and  said  to  itself,  whUe  the  seals  were  being 

tom,  ^'  Well,  here  it  is  at  last  I    PoUock  has  done  me 

28 
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jastice,  and  Lord  Ellenborongh  has  taken  the  tronble 
to  get  me  a  C.B.-ship.  Better  late  than  never.  This 
will  please  Honoria  1 "  The  last  wrapper  is  torn  off, 
and  out  tumbles  a  Cabul  medal^  much  like  a  half- 
crown  ;  but,  alas !  no  Order  of  the  Bath.  It  is  simply 
a  mistake  of  his  lordship's.  Could  anything  be  more 
annoying? 

Neyertheless,  the  Goyemor-General's  supposition 
that  Lawrence  was  a  C.B.  augured  a  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  be,  and  drew  from  him  what  hitherto  he  had 
restrained — an  avowal  that  he  had  felt  himself  passed 
over,  and  a  modest  recital  of  his  services. 

Before  any  answer  could  be  received  to  this  appeal, 
another  portentous  letter  came  to  hand.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Thomason,  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  Government, 
dated  16th  September  1843,  and  thus  it  ran  :^ 

Sm,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Goyernor- 
General  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  you  Resident 
at  the  Court  of  Nepaul,  from  the  Ist  December  next,  on  the 
same  allowances  as  the  present  Besident,  viz.  8,500  i8« 
per  mensem. 

2.  You  will  proceed  so  as  to  assume  charge  of  the  appoint- 
ment in  December  next,  or  as  soon  after  as  may  be  pne- 
ticable. 

A  private  note  from  Lord  Ellenborongh  himself 

made  the  appointment   still    more  considerate  and 
kind  : 

Calcutta,  September  IM,  1843. 

My  DEAR  Majob  Lawrence, — 

I  hope  your  health  will  be  re-estabUshed  in  the  bills 
of  Nepaul,  to  which  we  have  to-day  sent  you  as  Resident 
You  must  be  there  if  you  can  manage  it  by  the  Ist  of  Decern- 
ber.    Lieutenant  S will  remain  there  for  some  months 
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to  tell  you  who  men  are,  and  we  will  then  give  him  some 
other  appointment^  nnless  you  should  wish  to  keep  him. 

Believe  me 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

EUJENBOROUGH. 

After  all,  then,  the  Governor-General,  though 
shrouded  like  Jove,  and  thundering  through  the 
donds,  had  marked  him,  and  was  at  heart  his  friend. 
Often  and  often  Thomason  had  intimated  as  much, 
and  in  his  calm,  wise  way  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the 
tronbled  waters,  but  in  vain.  Now  in  gentle  reproach 
he  wrote,  "  I  hope  you  like  your  appointment  in 
Nepanl.  I  happen  to  know  that  Lord  EUenborough 
aelected  yon  for  it,  in  a  great  measure,  because  he 
hoped  the  climate  would  agree  with  you,  and  enablo 
yon  to  stay  in  the  country.  If  all  the  speeches  you 
and  he  have  made  regarding  each  other  during  the 
last  year  were  noted  down,  whose  would  read  best  ?  " 

To  complete  the  little  heap  of  coals  of  fire,  there 
came  in  due  course  this  kind  reply  about  the  C.B. 
mistake: — 

Barrackpoor,  September  24thy  1843. 

Deab  Major  Lawrence, — 

I  really  am  very  sorry  that  in  error  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  you  as  C.B.,  and  thus  excited  expectations  which 
were  disappointed.  I  have  no  power  in  the  distribution  of 
honours  after  the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Government  has 
once  been  pronounced. 

The  appointment  recently  made  by  me  will  have"  afforded 
ample  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  your  zeal  and  ability 
are  held  by  me. 

BeUeve  me, 

Dear  Major  Lawrence, 

Yours  faithfully, 

EliLBNBOROUaH. 
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So  now  the  sun  has  broken  out  upon  the  lot  of 
Henry  Lawrence.  Hitherto,  he  has  been  ploughing 
deep,  and  sowing  wide.  Now,  it  is  his  to  reap.  But 
even  in  reaping  there  is  labour ;  and,  though  he  has 
climbed  up  to  the  table-land  of  the  highest  offices  in 
India,  the  chief  work  of  his  life  lies  yet  before  him. 

At  the  very  time  that  Lawrence  was  nominated  to 
the  Nepaul  Residency,  the  revolutions  at  the  Sikh 
capital  broke  out.  Maharajah  Sher  Sing  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Sindhauwalla  chiefs,  in  conspiracy  with 
the  Wuzeer,  Rajah  Dhyan  Sing. 

As  the  conspirators  drove  home  together  from  the 
deed  of  blood,  the  Sindhauwallas  assassinated  their 
confederate,  the  Minister,  and  seized  the  palace.  The 
Minister's  son.  Rajah  Heera  Sing,  appealed  to  tfie 
army  for  revenge,  and  raised  their  rate  of  pay. 

The  corrupted  soldiery  stormed  the  palace,  shot 
down  the  Sindhauwallas,  and  placed  Heera  Sing  in 
his  father's  place  as  Minister  of  the  child-king,  Dhuleep 
Sing,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Soon  afterwards 
the  same  troops,  for  a  higher  price  bid  by  the  King's 
uncle,  changed  the  Ministry  after  their  praetorian 
mode,  by  hunting  Heera  Sing  to  death  in  a  bloody 
chase  across  the  Ravee.  A  panting  pause  ensued, 
and  the  warders  of  the  British  border  wondered  what 
next. 

In  such  a  critical  state  of  Punjaub  affairs,  Henry 
Lawrence  felt  unwilling  to  be  absent;  and  knowing 
that  Colonel  Richmond's  health  had  broken  down 
under  the  anxieties  of  the  frontier,  he  proposed  to  him 
to  exchange  appointments,  if  the  Governor- General 
would  permit.  Colonel  Richmond  was  glad  of  the 
offer.  He  felt  that  **he  could  not  possibly  remain 
there  another  year;"  that  the  climate  of  Nepaul 
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"might  enable  him  to  work  on  a  few  years  longer ;  " 
and  that  Lawrence's  knowledge  of  frontier  politics  was 
80  mnch  greater  than  his  own  that  on  public  grounds 
Lord  EUenborough  might  be  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment.   Lawrence,  also,  had  health  to  consider,  and 
did  not  disguise  from  himself  that  he  ^^  ran  some  risk," 
but,  "  having  the  hills  within  reach,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness," he  thought  that  "  for  a  few  years  "  he  could 
**  perform  the  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  Government." 
On  consulting  Mr.  Clerk,  however,  his  judgment  was 
found  to  be  so  entirely  against  it,  that  the  thought  was 
abandoned. 

He  was  satisfied  that  Lawrence's  health  <' would 
Aever  stand  the  exposure  that  he  must  incur  in  order 
to  work  efficiently,  and  that  by  May  next,  if  not 
sooner,  he  could  not  conscientiously  affect  to  carry 
OQ  the  duties  on  the  frontier."  The  scheme  was 
tticrefore  dropped,  and  Lawrence  appUed  himself, 
dtiring  the  few  weeks  that  remained  before  starting 
^oi  Nepaul,  in  advancing  the  measures  he  had  origi- 
nated for  the  benefit  of  Kythul. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  what  is  called  in 

I^dia  a  "  summary  settlement "  of  the  land  revenue 

^or  a  term  of  three  years ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pro  tern- 

Z^ore  assessment  of  the  territory  that  had  just  lapsed 

"to  the  British  Government,   made   as  promptly   as 

l^ossible  on  the  best  data  that  the  local  records  and 

^tyup-d'ml  of  the  country  afforded,  so  as  not  to  leave 

^lie  agriculturists  in  uncertainty  as  to  their  burdens, 

^hile  affording  time  for  a  more  dcUberate  assessment 

^liat  should  last  for  twenty  or  thu-ty  years. 

His  **  report "  of  this  settlement  is  dated  '*  Kur- 
Hanl,  10th  November  1843,"  so  that  it  was  actually 
finished  while  travelling  to  Nepaul ;  and  throughout 
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its  pages  there  is  a  real,  living  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  he  was  leaving,  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  feeling  that  he  was  going  to 
another  field,  not  knowing  who  woold  succeed  him  at 
Eythnl,  and  carry  ont  or  npset  his  plans. 

One  or  two  things  m  the  **  Report "  are  worth 
noting.  Circumstances  placed  Henry  Lawrence,  in 
later  years,  in  positions  where  his  daty  was  to  prop 
Native  States,  battle  for  the  fEuthfol  observance  of 
British  treaties,  and  soften  the  Ml  of  conquered  chiefe ; 
and  hence  his  name  has  become  a  watchword  to  those 
who  would  save  the  Native  aristocracy  of  India,  and, 
if  possible,  ingraft  them  in  one  imperial  system.  «But 
he  loved  the  people  no  less  than  their  chiefe ;  and  the 
real  truth  is,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  whichever  side 
was  down.  At  the  very  outset  of  this  report  on  the 
revenue  of  Eythul,  after  visiting  j)ersonally  '^  almost 
every  village  in  the  territory,  during  April,  May,  and 
July,"  and  inspecting  the  records  of  ten  years'  collec- 
tions, he  states  that,  under  the  rule  of  the  deceased 
chief,  *^the  estates  had  been  year  after  year  deterio- 
rating, and  that  much  of  the  territory  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  perfectly  desolate."  The  same  report 
has,  in  truth,  to  be  made  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
where  British  succeeds  Native  rule,  though  exceptions 
may  be  found  both  ways. 

Here  and  there  an  independent  state  may  be  seen 
in  which  moderation  has  prevailed.  Here  and  there 
an  EngUsh  administrator  has  been  known  to  drive  a 
people  from  their  soil.  But  as  a  rule,  the  best  friends 
of  the  Native  chiefs  must  admit  that,  unless  under 
the  fear  of  an  English  eye,  they  have  little  bowels  for 
Uk^  people.  And  all  who  have  studied  the  subject 
^Y  that  herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  earnest  governors 
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like  Henry  LawrencOi  who  wish  to  be  partisans  of 
neither  chiefs  nor  people,  but  to  secure  the  rights 
of  both. 

In  illustration,  he  found  the  land  revenue  of  the 
eonntry  fsumed  out  to  contractors.  Lawrence's  first 
labour  was  to  get  rid  of  these  middle-men,  and  give 
the  leases  to  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, — 
in  itself  a  radical  reform. 

Next  he  abohshed  all  cesses  and  extra  charges, 
Boch  a&  poll-tax,  cattle-tax,  presents  to  officials, 
Bnpplies  of  grass  and  wood,  and,  above  all,  forced 
labonr. 

In  many  cases  he  remitted  the  revenue  altogether, 
80  as  to  give  time  for  recovery;  *^but  in  all  these 
instances,"  he  says,  "  I  have  bound  down  the  zemin- 
dors  to  dig  and  prepare  new  wells,  or  to  repair  old 
ones,  and  to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  ploughs 
Wore  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease.  Indeed, 
what  I  held  out  to  all  was  the  improvement  of  their 
lands  as  the  price  of  their  present  moderate  assess- 
ment." 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  ^'  endeavoured  by  all  means 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  potatoes,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  useful  trees." 

The  latter  were  very  scarce  ;  and  while  thousands 
of  acres  were  overrun  with  small  jungle,  there  was  "  not 
a  timber  tree  in  the  district."  He  himself  <^  planted 
some  miles  of  road  with  trees,"  and  gave  out  *'  large 
quantities  of  seed  for  plantations." 

Measures  like  these  soon  bear  their  fruit  in  India. 
Immigration  set  in  from  the  neighbouring  independent 
States  ;  exiles  returned  to  their  old  lands ;  and  in  the 
six  months  that  Lawrence  had  charge  of  Kj-thul, 
ploughs  had  already  increased  fifty  per  cent. 
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For  parallel  reasons,  sconndrels  who  loyed  on. 
settled  lands  moved  off. 

"A  year  ago,"  he  says,  **Kythiil  itself,  and  i 
whole  border,  was  as  lawless  a  tract  of  country  as  an; 
in  India.     Something,  I  hope,  has  been  done  to 
claim  it.    Many  notorious  offenders  are  in  confin< 
ment,  or  have  emigrated,  and  all  see  that  plunder  an^  ^ 
violence  will  no  longer  be  permitted." 

It  is  remarkable  how  clearly  he  saw  his  way  even  ^^n 
then  in  the  question  of  disarming  a  people, — one  whicZ 
was  subsequently  dealt  with  in  the  Punjaub  with 
nent  success,  yet  one  which  the  warning  of  1857  h 
been  insuflGicient  to  carry  through  the  great  body  of  th-  -^^ 
Empire.  "  One  of  my  first  acts  was  to  order  all 
arms  to  be  delivered  up  at  the  several  thannahsj  and 
forbid  more  than  one  sword  for  ten  houses  to 
retained ;  to  which  I  mainly  attribute  the  peace  an< 
quiet  of  the  country  during  the  last  six  months ;  fo: 
although  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  arms  wer 
actually  given  up,  the  order  made  the  heads  of  village 
responsible  for  their  not  being  used ;  and  I  have  now^ 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  while  almost  the  whole  of^ 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  have  been  settled,*  not 
only  has  no  life  been  lost,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  aflfray  having  occurred,  in  a  country  where  it 
has  not  been  unusual  for  ten  or  twenty  men  to  be 
killed  in  a  single  village." 

Lastly,  he  urges  Government  to  **  open  out  good 
roads,  and  combine  with  the  work  a  system  of  drainage 
that  would  improve  the  salubrity  of  the  country, 
render  it  at  all  seasons  passable  (which  is  far  firom 
the  case  now),  and  improve,  by  the  judicious  appU- 

^^wted  booadaij  ii  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  affrars  and 
liBlBdkL 
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cation  of  now  waste  waters,  lands  at  present  un- 
prodnctive/'  He  points  out  a  line  for  one  canal 
vhich  would  pay  thirty  per  cent,  if  only  open  from 
April  to  December ;  and  adds,  ^^  I  can  confidently 
state  that  it  would  do  more  to  reclaim  the  people  than 
any  measure  I  am  aware  of;  for  water  being  60  or 
100  cubits  from  the  surface,  the  means  of  the  people 
seldom  admit  of  wells,  even  for  drinking  purposes ; 
•  •  •  but  a  canal  would  gradually  convert  the  graziers 
and  cattle-stealers  of  that  border  into  cultivators." 

These  peeps    into    Henry  Lawrence's  summary 

settlement  of  Eythul  will  give  to  many  at  home  a 

better  idea  than  they  had  been  able  to  get  before  of 

Uie  nature   of   a   revenue    officer's  w^ork  in  India. 

They  will  see  that  though  the  collection  of  the  land 

reTenue  for  Government  is  a  part,  it  is  by  no  means 

the  main  part  of  his  duty ;  and  that  at  least  nine- 

tenths  of  his  time  are  given  to  measures  which  may 

raise  the  status  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 

people. 

On   the   night   of  the   5th  November  Lawrence 

Mid  his  wife  started  for  Nepaul.     The  first  night's 

*J^vel  brought  them  to  Kumaul,  which  a  year  ago 

*^  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sirhind  division  of 

uie  army,  and  one  of  the  finest  cantonments  in  India ; 

out  the  Delhi  Canal  had  rendered  it  unhealthy  for  two 

^Y  three  successive  years,  and  without  much  trial  of 

remedial  measures  the  noble  pile  of  barracks  was 

abandoned.    Probably  the  Governor-General  was  glad 

of  the  opportunity  to  advance  his  frontier  division  to 

Umballa,  at  a  time  when  the  an-ogaut  Sikli  army  might 

crofis  the  Sutlej  any  day.     Certainly  when  they  did 

cross,  Umballa  was  not  found  a  mile  too  near. 

At  Eumaul,  Henry  Lawrence  found  his  civilian 
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brother  John  just  returned  from  England  married; 
and  the  two  brothers  and  two  wives  passed  a  few 
happy  days  together  in  the  one  inhabited  house,  sur- 
rounded by  ^'long  lines  of  barracks,  hospitals,  and 
stables,  flag-staff,  racket-court,  church,  bungalows, 
gardens,  out-offices,  all  empty;  all  looking  as  if  a 
plague  had  devastated  the  station  in  a  night."  ^ 

During  this  quiet  Interval,  while  John  was  didly 
working  in  Cutcherry,  Henry's  restless  mind  found 
the  necessary  leisure  for  drawing  up  a  defence  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  over  whose  memory  an 
angry  and  half-informed  world  seemed  resolved  to 
fling  the  pall  of  the  Cabul  massacre. 

The  '*  defence  "  was  indeed  written  at  the  request 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Envoy's  widow,  from  the  papers 
in  her  possession,  and  was  thrown  off  currente  c(UamOf 
in  one  generous  fit  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  that 
was  being  piled  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  man.  John 
considered  it  the  best  thing  his  brother  Henry  ever 
wrote.  It  was  despatched  by  the  next  mail  for  publi- 
cation in  England,  but  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  '^  Memnon." 

It  was  afterwards  re-written  at  Nepaul,  and  reached 
home  in  safety,  but  has  hitherto  remained  unpub- 
lished. The^  general  scope  of  it  was  to  show  that 
whether  the  policy  of  the  Afghan  war  was  right  or 
wrong,  its  failure  was  purely  a  miUtary  failure,  and 
Sir  William  Macnaghten  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
it.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
he  stood  alone  in  advocating  those  soldierly  measures 
which  would  at  once  have  put  it  down. 

One  passage  only  can  be  quoted  here,  but  it  is 
one  that  illustrates  not  only  the  argument  in  hand, 

*  Mrs.  Lawrence's  Joomal. 
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bat  the  genins  of  Henry  Lawrence.  It  is  not  well 
mitten  as  writing  goes.  He  never  did  write  well. 
He  thought  yigorouslj  and  impetuouslji  and  his  pen 
tried  hard  to  keep  np  with  his  thoughts,  but  could 
not  manage  it.  Thus  he  rushed  onwards  from  one 
broken  sentence  to  another^  and  sometimes  deposited  a 
single  word  by  way  of  memorandum  in  the  middle  of 
a  page,  that  he  might  fix  a  new  idea  at  the  bottom. 

A  wife,  a  friend,  an  editor,  was  always  wanted  to 
crofis  his  t's,  dot  his  t's,  and  fill  up  these  blanks 
with  the  stuffing  of  composition.  But  it  was  worth 
the  trouble,  as  this  passage  will  show ;  for,  penned  in 
1843,  it  lit  up  by  sheer  fire  of  thought  the  darkest 
fotnre  of  1867  :— 

Asia  has  ever  been  fraitful  in  revolutions,  and  can  show 

numy  a  dynasty  overthrown  by  such  small  bands  as,  on  the 

2nd  of  November  1841,   rose  against  our  force  at  Cabul; 

•nd  British  India  can  show  how  timely  energy,  as  at  Velloro, 

Benares,  and  Bareilly,  has  put  down  much  more  formidable 

insorrections.   •   •   ;   Dissensions    among  our  enemies  has 

raised  us  from  the  position  of  commercial  factors  to  be  lords 

over  emperors.     Without  courage  and  discipline,  we  could 

Hot  thus  have  prevailed  ;  but  even  these  would  have  availed 

little  had  the  country  been  united  against  us,  and  would  now 

only  defer  the  day  of  our  discomfiture  were  there  anything 

like  a  unanimous  revolt.     The  same  causes  operated  for  our 

first  success  in  both  India  and  Afghanistan  ;  and  the  errors 

by  which  we  lost  the  latter  may  any  day  deprive  us  of  the 

former. 

Perhaps  our  great  danger  arises  from  the  facility  with 
which  these  conquests  have  been  made ;  a  facility  which  in 
both  cases  has  betraved  us  into  the  neglect  of  all  recognized 
mles  for  miUtary  occupation.  Our  sway  is  tliat  of  the 
sword,  yet  everywhere  our  military  means  are  insufficient. 
There  is  always  some  essential  lacking  at  the  very  moment 
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when  troops  are  wanted  for  immediate  service.  If  stores  are 
ready,  they  may  rot  before  carriage  is  forthcoming.  If  thene 
are  muskets,  there  is  no  ammanition. 

If  there  are  infantry,  there  are  no  muskets  for  them.  In 
one  place  we  have  guns  without  a  man  to  serre  them;  in 
another  we  have  artillerymen  standing  comparatiyely  idle, 
because  the  guns  have  been  left  behind. 

To  come  to  examples.  Is  Delhi  or  Agra,  Bareilly  or 
Eumaul,  Benares  or  Saugor,  or,  in  short,  any  one  of  our  im- 
portant military  positions,  better  prepared  than  Cabal  was, 
should  800  men  rise  to-morrow  and  seize  the  town?  Take 
Delhi  more  especially  as  a  parallel  case.  At  Cabul  we  had  the 
treasury  and  one  of  the  commissariat  forts  in  the  town ;  at 
Delhi  we  have  the  magazine  and  treasury  within  the  walls. 

Now  suppose  that  any  morning  800  men  were  to  take 
possession  of  these. 

What  would  follow  if  the  troops  in  cantonment  (neter 
more  than  three  regiments)  were  to  keep  close  to  their 
quarters,  merely  strengthening  the  palace  guards  ?  The 
palace  at  Delhi  stands  much  as  did  the  Bala  ELissar  with 
respect  to  the  city,  except  that  the  former  has  not  sufficient 
elevation  to  command  the  town,  as  the  latter  did.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  result  at  Delhi,  if  the  palace  garrison 
were  to  content  themselves,  as  Colonel  Shelton  did,  with  a 
faint  and  distant  cannonade  from  within  their  walls;  not 
even  efifectually  supporting  the  King's  body-guards,  who  had 
already  sallied  into  the  town,  nor  even  enabling  or  assisting 
them  to  bring  off  their  field-guns  when  driven  back  from  the 
city;  but  should  suffer  these  guns  to  be  abandoned  at  the 
very  palace  gates,  and  there  to  lie  ?  Let  not  a  single  effort 
be  made  to  succour  or  bring  off  the  guards  at  the  magazine 
or  treasury;  give  up  everything  for  lost;  suffer  unresist- 
ingly the  communication  between  the  town  and  cantonment 
(almost  precisely  the  same  distance  in  both  cases)  to  be 
dosed ; — ^let  all  this  happen  in  Hindustan  on  the  2nd  of 

lie;  instead  of  among  the  Afghan  mountains  on  the  2nd  of 

▼ember,  and  does  any  sane  man  doubt  that  twenty-four 

on  would  swell  the  hundreds  of  rebels  into  thousands; 
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and  that,  if  snch  conduct  on  oar  part  lasted  for  a  week,  every 
plonghshare  in  the  Delhi  States  would  be  turned  into  a 
Bword  ?  And  when  a  sufiScient  force  bad  been  mustered,  by 
bringing  European  regiments  from  the  hills  and  Native  troops 
from  every  quarter  (which  could  not  be  effected  within  a 
month  at  the  very  least,  or  in  three  at  the  rate  we  moved  to 
the  succour  of  Candahar  and  Jellakbad),  should  we  not  then 
have  a  more  difficult  game  to  play  than  Clive  had  at  Plassey, 
or  WeUington  at  Assaye?  We  should  then  be  literally 
Btriking  for  our  existence,  at  the  most  inclement  season  of 
the  year,  with  the  prestige  of  our  name  vanished,  and  the 
fact  before  the  eyes  of  imperial  Delhi  that  the  British  force, 
placed  not  only  to  protect  but  to  overawe  the  city,  were  afraid 
to  enter  it. 

But  the  parallel  does  not  end  here.  Suppose  the  officer 
commanding  at  Meerut,  when  called  on  for  help,  were  to 
reply,  "  My  force  is  chiefly  cavalry  and  horse  artillery ;  not 
the  sort  to  be  effective  within  a  walled  town,  where  every 
hoose  is  a  castle.  Besides,  Meerut  itself,  at  all  times 
unquiet,  is  even  now  in  rebellion,  and  I  cannot  spare  my 
troops."  Suppose  that  from  Agra  and  Umballa  an  answer 
came  that  they  required  all  the  force  they  had  to  defend  their 
own  posts;  and  that  the  reply  from  Soobathoo  and  Kussowlee 
was,  "  We  have  not  carriage ;  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we 
sacrifice  our  men  by  moving  them  to  the  plains  at  this 
season."  All  this  is  less  than  actually  did  happen  in  Afghan- 
istan, when  General  Sale  was  recalled,  and  General  Nott  was 
urgently  called  on  for  succour ;  and  if  all  this  should  occur 
at  Delhi,  should  we  not  have  to  strike  anew  for  our  Indian 
Empire  ? 

But  who  would  attribute  the  calamity  to  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner at  Delhi?  And  could  not  that  functionary  fairly 
say  to  the  officer  commanding,  ''  I  knew  very  well  that  there 
were  not  only  800  desperate  characters  in  the  city,  but  as 
many  thousands, — men  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  every- 
thing to  gain,  by  an  insurrection.  You  have  let  them  plunder 
the  magazine  and  the  treasury.  They  will,  doubtless,  expect 
as  little  resistance  elsewhere.    A  single  battalion  could  have 
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exterminated  them  the  first  day,  hnt  yon  let  the  occasion  slip, 
and  the  country  is  now  in  a  blaze,  and  the  game  completely 
out  of  my  hands.  I  will  now  give  yon  all  the  help  I  can,  all 
the  advice  you  ask,  but  the  Eiot  Act  has  been  read,  and  my 
authority  has  ceased."  Would  the  civil  officer  be  blamed  for 
thus  acting  ?  Could  he  be  held  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  the  outbreak  had  been  met  ? 

I  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  case  fairly.  Delhi  is  nearly 
as  turbulent  and  unquiet  a  city  as  Cabul.  It  has  residing 
within  its  walls  a  king  less  true  to  us  than  was  Shah  Shoojah. 
The  hot  weather  of  India  is  more  trying  to  us  than  the  winter 
of  Afghanistan.  The  ground  between  the  town  and  canton- 
ment of  Delhi  being  a  long  rocky  ridge  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  Biver  Jumna  on  the  other,  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult  for  the  action  of  troops  against  an  insurgent  population 
than  anything  at  Cabul.  At  Delhi  the  houses  are  folly  as 
strong,  the  streets  not  less  defensible.  In  short,  here  as 
there,  we  occupy  dangerous  ground.  Here,  if  we  act  with 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  we  shall,  under  God's  blessing,  be 
safe,  as  we  should  have  been,  with  similar  conduct,  there. 

But  if,  under  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  our  arms, 
we  content  ourselves  with  blaming  the  Envoy,  or  even  the 
military  authorities,  instead  of  looking  fairly  and  closely  into 
the  foundations  of  our  power,  and  minutely  examining  the 
system  that  could  admit  of  such  conduct  as  was  exhibited  in 
Afghanistan,  not  in  one  case,  but  in  many, — then,  I  say,  we 
are  in  the  fair  way  of  reaping  another  harvest  more  terrible 
than  that  of  Cabul. 

The  foregoing  parallel  has  been  drawn  out  minutely, 
perhaps  tediously,  for  I  consider  it  important  to  show  that 
what  was  faulty  and  dangerous  in  one  quarter  is  not  less  so 
in  another. 

I  wish,  moreover,  to  point  out  that  the  mode  of  oi>eration 
so  pertinaciously  styled  "  the  Afghan  system,"  and  currently 
linked  with  the  name  of  the  late  Envoy,  as  if,  with  all  its 
errors,  it  had  originated  with  him,  is  essentially  our  Indian 
system  ;  that  it  existed  with  all  its  defects  when  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  was  in  his  cradle,  and   flourishes  in  our  own 
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pronnces  now  that  he  is  in  his  grave.  Among  its  errors 
iTOi  moTing  with  small  parties  on  distant  points  without 
support ;  inefficient  commissariat  arrangements ;  absolute 
ignorance  on  all  topographical  points  ;  and  reckoning  on  the 
aUachment  of  onr  allies  (as  if  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  could 
loTe  his  Christian  lord,  who  only  comes  before  him  as  master 
or  tax-gatherer ;  as  if  it  were  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
ehiefa  of  Burmah,  Nepaul,  Lahore,  and  the  like  could  tolerate 
the  power  that  restrains  their  rapacious  desires  and  habits — 
that  degrades  them  in  their  own  and  each  other's  eyes). 

Men  may  differ  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  policy,  but  no 

one  can  question  its  results,  as  shown  in  the  fact  of  Hyder 

Ali  twice  dictating  terms  at  the  gates  of  Fort  St.  George 

(Kadras) ;  in  the  disasters  that  attended  the  e&rly  period  of 

the  Nepaul  war ;  in  the  long  state  of  siege  in  which  Sir 

Archibald  Campbell  was  held  at  Bangoon ;  in  the  frightful 

mortality  at  Arracan ;  in  the  surrender  of  General  Mathews ; 

in  the  annihilation  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment ;  in  the 

destroction  of  Colonel  Monson's  force ;  and  in  the  attacks 

on  the  Besidencies  of  Poonah  and  Nagpoor.     These  are  all 

inatters  of  history,  though  seldom  practically  remembered. 

Still  less  is  it  borne  in  mind  how  litde  was  wanting  to  starve 

General  Harris  at  Seringapatam,  General  Campbell  in  Ava, 

or  Sir  John  Keane  in  Afghanistan.    All  these  events  have 

been  duly  recorded,  though  they  have  not  withheld  us,  on 

oieh  new  occasion,  from  retracing  our  old  errors.     At  length 

i  calamity  that  we  had  often  courted  has  fallen  upon  us  ;  but 

direful  as  it  is,  and  wrecked  though  it  has  the  happiness  of 

numbers,  we  may  yet  gather  fruit  from  the  thorns,  if  we  learn 

therefrom  how  easily  an  army  is  paralysed  and  panic-stricken, 

&nd  how  fatal  such  prostration  must  ever  be.    If  we  read  the 

lesson  set  before  us,  the  wreck  of  a  small  army  may  be  the 

beacon  to  save  large  ones. 

Our  chief  danger  in  India  is  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out. The  enemy  who  cannot  reach  us  with  his  bayonets,  can 
touch  us  more  fatally  if  he  lead  us  to  distrust  ourselves,  and 
rouse  our  subjects  to  distrust  us ;  and  we  shall  do  his  work 
for  hinoL  if  we  show  that  our  former  chivalrous  bearing  is  fled, 
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that  we  pause  to  connt  the  half-armed  rahhie  opposed  to  ns, 
and  hesitate  to  act  with  battalions  where  a  few  years  before 
companies  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient. 

The  true  basis  of  British  power  in  India  is  often  lost 
sight  of,  namely,  a  well-paid,  well-disciplined  army,  relying, 
from  experience,  on  the  good  faith,  wisdom,  and  energy  of 
its  leaders. 

We  forget  that  our  army  is  composed  of  men,  like  our- 
selves,  quick-sighted  and  inquisitive  on  all  matters  bearing 
upon  their  personal  interests ;  who,  if  they  can  appreciate 
our  points  of  superiority,  are  just  as  capable  of  detecting  onr 
deficiencies,  especially  any  want  of  military  spirit  or  soldierly 
bearing. 

At  Cabul  we  lost  an  army,  and  we  lost  some  character 
with  the  surrounding  states.  But  I  hold  that  by  far  our 
worst  loss  was  in  the  confidence  of  our  Native  soldieiy. 
Better  had  it  been  for  our  fame  if  our  harassed  troops  had 
rushed  on  the  enemy  and  perished  to  a  man,  than  that  sur- 
viving Sepoys  should  be  able  to  tell  the  tales  they  can  of  what 
they  saw  at  Cabul. 

European  soldiers  and  officers  are  placed  as  eiuimples  to 
Native  troops,  and  a  glorious  one  they  have  generally  set  in 
the  field ;  but  who  can  estimate  the  evil  when  the  exam{de  is 
bad — when  it  is  not  the  Hindustanee  (most  exposed  to  cold, 
and  least  able  to  bear  it)  who  clamours  for  retreat  and  capi- 
tulation, but  the  cry  is  raised  by  the  men  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  and  to  lean  upon  as  a  sure  resonrc« 
in  every  emergent  peril. 

The  degenerate  legionaries  drove  their  general  with  their 
halberds  to  capitulation  and  death  ;  but  it  was  the  dehberate 
counsels  of  the  British  military  commanders  that  urged  their 
civil  chief  to  his  and  their  own  destruction. 

These  are  no  ordinary  thoughts.  The  rare  com- 
prehension of  past  experience,  the  still  rarer  perception 
of  things  present  under  the  eyes,  and,  rarest  of  all 
the  sure  swoop  at  the  future,   are  touches  of  tne 
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genios.  Time  has  since  realized  the  picture  parallel 
of  iasnrrection,  and  to  Henry  Lawrence,  as  much  as 
to  any  single  Englishman,  was  it  due  that  history  is 
not  darkened  hy  the  parallel  of  defeat. 

On  the  10th  November  Henry  Lawrence  left 
Komaul  again  to  push  on  to  Nepaul. 

The  Nepaulese  court  was  almost  Chinese  in  its 
jealousy  of  foreign  interference.  Hitherto  it  had 
''  never  admitted  even  a  European  visitor  in  addition 
to  the  three  officials,  the  Resident,  the  surgeon,  and 
officer  commanding  the  escort ;  "  and  when  Lawrence 
first  got  the  appointment,  there  were  '^  many  fears 
and  misgivings  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  take 
liis  wife  to  a  country  where  no  white-faced  woman  had 
ever  been  seen ;"  for  as  in  China,  so  in  Nepaul,  there 
was  a  tradition  that  '^  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
woman  would  be  the  downfall  of  their  empire."* 

Till  this  point  was  settled,  therefore,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
stayed  behind  her  husband  with  Uttle  Alick,  journeying 
by  easy  stages  to  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Lucknow,  and 
awaiting  the  ultimate  decision  with  no  Uttle  trepida- 
tion. 

Henry  Lawrence  reached  Katmandoo,  the  capital 
of  Nepaul,  on  the  30th  November,  and  received  charge 
of  the  Residency  next  day  from  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  of  the  Civil  Service. 

For  some  days  he  said  nothing  about  his  wish  tbat 
Mrs.  Lawrence  might  come  to  Nepaul,  lest  the  court 
should  regard  it  as  a  great  favour.  **  As  yet,"  he 
wrote,  ''they  are  canvassing  my  character,  and  are 
puzzled  about  me."  But  it  required  no  very  long 
intercourse  to  satisfy  the  Bajah  and  his  Ministers  that 
they  had  got  for  Ilesident  a  man  of  very  plain  and 

»  Mrs.  Lawrence's  Journal. 
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open  dealing,  who  had  come  there  to  represent  h 
own  Government,  bnt  not  to  meddle  with  their! 
and  Lawrence  was  soon  able  to  make  the  wekoo 
announcement  to  his  wife  that  there  was  no  obje 
tion  to  her  coming.  Great  indeed  was  her  delig 
at  the  decision,  and  at  the  prospect  which  d( 
lay  before  them.  Hitherto,  since  they  had  be 
married,  she  had  always  seen  her  husband  toilii 
like  a  slave.  Now  he  had  got  a  post  which  demand 
great  qualities  rather  than  great  work ;  and  she  exni 
in  the  respite,  and  the  leisure  it  will  bring.  ''  He 
delightfully  snug  we  shall  be !  How  much  we  sb 
read,  and  write,  and  talk,  and  think !  "  she  writes 
him  from  Lucknow.  '^  How  regular  will  be  oar  lii 
and  how  strong  we  shall  become !  How  we  shi 
teach  Tim,  and  grow  wise  and  good  ourselves !  Mi 
these  visions  be  realized ;  and  oh !  when  they  ai 
may  we  in  our  new  walk  of  life  have  ^  the  blessii 
of  God  that  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  soirc 
with  it ! ' " « 

•  Proverbs,  x.  22. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

1848. 

Son  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul — ^Its  Relations  with 
THE  English — The  Goorkha  Wab — ^The  Policy  of  Nepaul 
essentially  Militaby — Advice  of  Mb.  Thomason  and  Mb. 
Clebk  to  Henry  Lawrence — Internal  Politics  of  the  Court 
— Rise  and  Fai.l  of  General  Matabur  Sing,  the  Minister — 
Inability  of  British  Resident  to  interfere — The  Dead 
Lion  still  haunts  the  Court  —  Jung  Bahadoor  appears 
upon  the  Stage — ^The  King  of  Nepaxtl  consults  the  Augurs 
as  to  the  Result  of  the  Sikh  Invasion  of  India — The  Fall 
of  Lahore  a  Blessing  to  Nepaul  Court,  Army,  and  People. 

Nepaul,  where  we  must  now  think  of  Henry  Law- 
rence, is  a  highland  kingdom,  which  impends  over  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges. 

It  is  about  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  160  from 
north  to  south,  and  has  an  area  of  more  than  50,000 
square  miles. 

Its  backbone  is  the  main  chain  of  the  Himalaya, 
crowned  by  the  highest  known  mountain  in  the 
world.* 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east 
by  the  British-protected  State  of  Sikkim,  and  on  the 

^  Mount  ErereBt— height  29,002  feet.  It  was  diBcorered  and  meaBored  by 
IfajoMjrtneral  Sir  Andrew  Waagh,  K.C.B.,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Grand 
TrigODOoietrical  Snrrej  of  India  ;  and  he  named  it  after  his  predeoeanr.  Sir 
George  Eyerest,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
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kingdom,  of  which  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Kat- 
mandoo,  in  the  canton  of  NepauL 

His  success  was  partly  due  to  his  sagacity  in 
raising  a  body  of  regular  troops  in  imitation  of  the 
English,  and  thus  gaining  a  military  advantage  over 
his  rivals,  such  as  the  first  iron-clad  ships  and  Arm- 
strong guns  would  give  in  our  own  day.  But  still 
more  fatal  to  the  brave  Bajpoot  princes  of  the  Nepaul 
valley  was  Prithee  Narayun's  treachery  and  cruelty. 
He  would  take  any  oath  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  a 
town,  and  then  brutally  revenge  himself  on  the  garrison. 

Father  Giuseppe,  who,  with  other  Jesuits,  visited 
Nepaul  in  the  very  thick  of  the  contest,  says : — **  It 
was  a  most  horrid  spectacle  to  behold  so  many 
people  hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  road ; "  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kirthipoor,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  six  or  seven  months,  surrendered  on  the 
faith  of  a  general  amnesty. — 

But  two  days  afterwards  Prithee  Naraynn  ....  issued 
an  order  ....  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  and  to  cat  off  the  noses  and  lips  of  every 
one,  even  the  infants  who  were  not  found  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers ;  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  noses  and  Ups 
which  had  been  cut  off  to  be  preserved,  that  he  might  ascer- 
tain how  many  souls  there  were ;  and  to  change  the  name 
of  the  town  into  Naskatapoor,  which  signifies  the  town  of 
cut  noses. 

The  order  was  carried  into  execution  with  every  mark  of 
horror  and  cruelty,  none  escaping  but  those  who  could  play 
on  wind-instruments,  although  Father  Michael  Angelo  .... 
interceded  much  in  favour  of  the  poor  inhabitants ;  .  .  .  . 
and  it  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  living  people  with 
their  teeth  and  noses  resembling  the  skulls  of  the  deceased.^ 

*  Father  Giuseppe's    "Account  of  Nepaol/'  in  tho  2nd  toI.  of  the 
Asiatic  Btsearches,  p.  315,  quoted  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick. 
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■ 

monthfol.  On  the  west,  the  warlike  regent,  Bheem 
Sing  Thappa,  extended  the  dominion  of  his  infant 
master  over  all  the  hill  states  as  far  as  the  Satlej 
river. 

On  the  sonth  were  the  English,  desiring  peace 
and  commerce  almost  ^^  at  any  price."  Lord  Com- 
wallis  and  Lord  Wellesley  successively  made  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  Nepanlese,  who  successively 
agreed  to  and  disregarded  them. 

In  1802  a  Resident  (Captain  Enox)  was  admitted 
at  Eatmandoo.  In  1803  the  insolence  and  unfriend- 
liness of  the  court  made  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
him  ;  political  intercourse  ceased ;  and  the  Nepaulese, 
emboldened  by  isolation  and  ignorance  of  the  power 
which  they  were  braving,  embarked  upon  a  course  of 
deliberate  and  barefaced  encroachment.  Village  after 
village,  township  after  township,  did  they  annex  from 
the  British  border  to  their  own,  till  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  Lord  Hastings  emphatically  declared,  ^'  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  district  within  the  British  frontier, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  extensive  line  above 
described,  in  which  the  Goorkhas  have  not  usurped 
and  appropriated  lands  forming  the  ascertained  domi- 
nions of  the  Honourable  Company."  * 

Forbearance,  remonstrance,  and  negotiation  had 
aU  fiedled,  though  carried  to  the  extent  of  weakness ; 
and  on  1st  November  1814,  war  was  declared. 

To  enter  such  a  mountain  country  in  the  face  of 
a  brave,  warlike,  and  arrogant  people,  was  an  enter- 
prise better  suited  to  the  irregulars  of  our  own  day, 
trained  on  the  Sindh  and  Punjaub  frontiers  by  a 
John  Jacob,  a  Neville  Chamberlain,  a  John  Coke,  or 


*  Declaration  of  War  with  Nepanl. 
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of  conquest,  and  shut  up  for  the  future  between  the 
British  and  Chinese  empires.  From  that  time  the 
history  of  Nepaul  has  been  one  of  domestic  strifoi 
foreign  intrigue,  and  waiting*  on  events. 

The  strife  has  not  been  among  its  people,  for  they 
dwell  in  peace,  and  are  said  to  enjoy  a  prosperity 
unknown  in  other  Native  states.  It  has  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  court,  where  kings,  queens,  heirs- 
apparent,  ministers,  have  been  contending  for  power 
with  a  mixture  of  treachery,  childishness,  and  ferocity, 
that  could  be  bred  only  in  the  same  jungle  with  the 
tiger  who  crouches,  springs,  gambols  and  devours. 

The  **  foreign  intrigue  "  has  been  too  often  busy 
with  the  Hindoo  courts  of  India  and  the  Punjaub,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  Pekin  when  there  was  trouble  in 
the  British  Indian  Empire. 

And  the  ^^ waiting  on  events"  has  been  conspi- 
cuous in  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  military  force  for 
a  smaller  territory  than  the  Goorkhas  possessed  before 
the  war. 

In  1814  they  had  10,000  regular  soldiers  on  the 
roll.     In  1832  it  had  risen  to  15,000.  • 

In  1850,  Major  Cavanagh,  who  accompanied  the 
mission  of  Jung  Bahadoor  to  England,  estimated  the 
army  at  25,000  or  26,000  men,  two-thirds  regular 
battalions,  and  one-third  irregulars ;  ^  and  considered 
that  ' '  the  army  could  in  a  few  months  be  raised  with 
very  little  difficulty  to  50,000  men.  *^ 

This  is  easily  explained,  for  "  every  male  through- 


s  Memo,  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  pxeceded  Henry  Lawrence  in  the  Nepaol 
Pkesidency. 

*  Ste  Appendix  B.  toI.  2  of  Five  YearM  at  NepauL 

^  Mr.  Hodgson  thought  ten  days  would  be  enough  to  double,  and  a  month 
to  treble,  the  peace  establishment. 
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From  Mb.  Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,^ 

Mynpooretf  November  \%ih,  1843. 

My  deab  Lawrence — 

It  strack  me  the  other  day,  after  parting  from  yon,  that 
I  had  too  peremptorily  and  perhaps  nngracionsly  dedined  to 
give  yon  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  whilst  I  was  confidently 
expecting  to  obtain  &om  yon  the  resnlt  of  yonrs. 

I  therefore  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  vacant  hour  to  put 
down  for  yonr  consideration  some  particulars,  which  you  will 
of  course  only  receive  as  the  suggestions  of  a  private  friend, 
and  approve  or  reject  as  they  recommend  themselves  to  your 
judgment. 

Your  duties  at  Nepaul  will  be  twofold,  viz. :  to  watch  any 

movements  on  their  part,  which  may  be  injurious  to  us,  and 

'to  offer  counsel  to  them  in  all  State  matters  in  which  we  may 

not  be  concerned,  whenever  such  counsel  is  sought,  or  is 

likely  to  be  acceptable  and  useful. 

In  the  first  duty  you  will  have  to  keep  the  mean  between 
too  great  confidence  and  too  ready  suspicion.  You  may  be 
well  persuaded  that  the  court  of  Nepaul,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  Native  State,  is  eager  to  join  in  any  scheme,  however 
wild,  for*  the  subversion  of  our  power.  But  it  is  beneath  our 
dignity  to  be  constantly  endeavouring  to  expose  all  the 
schemes  which  visionary  intriguers  are  endeavouring  to 
advance  their  own  interests  by  propounding.  It  is  only 
where  the  treachery  is  clear,  the  scheme  plausible,  and  the 
evidence  complete,  that  exposure,  remonstrance,  and  retri- 
bution can  be  requisite. 

The  duty  of  advice  is  the  most  important  and  delicate, 
which  it  fedls  to  the  part  of  a  Resident  at  a  Foreign  court  to 
perform* 

The  establishment  of  such  an  influence  as  shall  make  his 
advice  solicited  and  desired  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  rule,  or 
inculcated  by  precept.  Most  perfect  openness  and  honesty,  I 
beUeve  to  be  the  first  requisite.     Evenness  of  temper,  cour- 

tt  Mr.  Gtorge  Clerk  had  just  resigned  the  GoYerament  oo  account  of 
Woken  health. 
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desired.  You  will  not,  of  course,  neglect  carefully  to  examine 
the  correspondence  book,  and  to  weigh  most  accurately  all  the 
orders  which  have  issued  from  the  present  Govemor-Oeneral 
since  he  entered  the  country.  You  will  be  wise  to  avoid 
demi-official  correspondence  on  public  subjects,  especially  with 
secretaries,  and  never  write  what  you  would  not  wish  to  be 
shown  to  the  Governor-General. 

I  have,  perhaps,  wandered  &om  the  subject,  and  given  you 
more  of  general  advice  and  precept  than  you  wished  or  bar- 
gained for.  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  it  is  so.  My  spare  hour 
is  passed,  and  I  have  only  to  beg  you  will  always 

Believe  me  yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  Thomason. 

With  genuine  modesty,  Lawrence  sought  also  the 
advice  of  his  first  master  in  the  Political  Department, 
Mr.  George  Clerk,  in  whom  he  always  considered  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Asiatics  and  a  thoroughly 
English  spirit  were  united  in  a  rare  degree. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Clerk,  with  equal  confidence  in  his 
old  assistant,  vnrote  on  27th  January  1844,  from  Cal- 
cutta on  his  way  to  England ; — 

I  do  not  think  you  need  hints  &om  me.  I  know  few  who 
are  so  just  in  their  views  of  what  conduct  should  be,  man  to 
man  ;  and  such  general  rule  as  is  applicable  in  the  political 
field  as  elsewhere." 

And  again  on  2nd  February  : — 

I  fancy  you  have  perceived  the  right  line  for  you  to  take 
in  Goorkha  politics, — to  let  people  alone  and  keep  aloof,  but 
aloof  with  all  courtesy. 

I  do  not  doubt  there  was  too  much  meddling  at  one  time. 
I  mean  ostensible  meddling ;  for  a  Native  Minister  is  never 
the  worse  for  the  advice  (given  quietly  and  unobtrusively)  of  a 
British  Besident,  supposing  the  latter  a  proper  man ;  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  feels  obliged  for  it. 

The  mischief  is,  that  we  are  so  elated  when  such  advice 
produces  good  consequences,  that  we  hasten  to  make  manifest 
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^§ar  ^nrfmmt!^^  fTJhf'Ki  dbf  HxBisSer  in  kttdiiig-fitrmgs,  and 
ttnB  girHfTTfr  Liw^  ^  !e5s  popakntr  among  parties,  destroy 
3JB  ^Stssanj :  szti  mffT  we  cass  about  for  ano&er ! 


xo  im£gmfied  subserriency  by 
r^zesOL^asDnes  al  NatiTe  courts,  such  as  fold- 
iog  ^  r^riiK  and  styting  omselTes  the  ''  nohur  "  or 
aerrsn  of  a  Xasife  piince,  Mr.  Clerk  says  it  is  "  diffi- 
csh  to  rrryagfrre  how  any  Besident  coold  condesceiid  to 
tks^  cr  eooLl  make  so  great  a  mistake ;  .  .  .  .  and 
tbas  we  loise  eharaeter  l»l  bj  hit,  till  at  length  it 
re^jsires  a  psteb^d  hatde,  two  or  three  g^iend  officers 
azzd  a  tho<2::^zid  den  killed  and  wounded  to  redeem 
il.'*  There  is  true  charitT,  and  good  sense  also, 
in  the  foSowing: — 

Avoid  as  moch  as  pogsiUe,  in  commqniration  to  your 
Gotremnfczi:.  in  any  fi^m,  casang  any  slnr  on  a  predecessor's 
STsdon — as  all  eTvnts.  for  a  time. 

I  would  always  adiise  a  friend  taking  np  an  appointment 
in  this  cooniry  to  turn  a  cold,  deaf,  uninTiting  ear  on  ereiy- 
t>^"n^  said  cr  done  in  disparagement  of  his  predecessor  for 
one  year.  After  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  judge  him  rightly 
— scajcely  sooner.  It  would  be  long  to  explain  the  why  and 
the  wherefore,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  you,  who  "  know  the 
natLTes  ;  *'  and  therein  Ues  the  matter. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  transaction  of  business  with 
the  Xatire  ministers : 

Matabur  Sing  is  now  sole  Minister.  I  think  I  should  be 
with  such  an  one  very  ^guarded  that  my  conduct  should  be,  to 
him  especially  (as,  indeed,  is  best  towards  all  Indian  poh- 
ticians),  straightforward,  but  courteous ;  unyielding  in  grare 

matters,  but  accommodating  in  minor  ones 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

With  most  affectionate  regards, 

Always  yours  sincerely, 

George  Clehk. 
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The  politics  of  the  Nepaul  court  during  the  two 
years  that  Henry  Lawrence  was  Resident  resolve 
themselves  with  a  tragic  unity  into  the  rise  and  foil 
of  this  same  Matabur  Sing,  the  Minister ;  and  the 
story  is  so  thoroughly  Oriental  that  it  might  pass  for 
a  page  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  if  it,  and  all  the 
events  which  led  to  it,  had  not  passed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  matter-of-fact  English. 

Prithee  Narayun  Sah,"  who  established  the 
Goorkha  kingdom  almost  in  the  same  year  that 
Clive  won  the  battle  of  Plassey,  died  in  1771,  leaving 
two  sons.  Sing  Pertaub  and  Bahadoor  Sah.  Sing 
Pertaub  died  in  1775,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
infEUit  son,  Eun  Bahadoor.  During  a  long  minority, 
the  queen-mother,  Baj  Indur  Luchmee,  and  the 
prince's  uncle,  Bahadoor  Sah,  fought,  if  we  may 
irreverently  say  it,  **  like  cat  and  dog  "  for  the 
regency.  Sometimes  one  was  in  prison,  sometimes 
the  other ;  but  to  the  honour  of  both  be  it  recorded, 
that  whichever  was  out  of  prison  and  ruling  the 
kingdom,  patriotically  went  to  war  with  all  the  little 
neighbours,  and  added  canton  after  canton  to  Nepaul,  so 
that  the  prince  in  the  nursery  took  no  harm.  At  length, 
however,  the  little  prince  grew  up  to  king's  estate,  and 
in  1795  advised  his  uncle,  the  regent,  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  must  have  proved  a  very  great  tyrant, 
for  his  people  could  not  endure  his  rule,  and  drove  him 
from  the  throne.  Of  course,  like  dethroned  kings  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  he  took  refuge  in  the  British 
dominions.  How  the  people  got  on  without  him  does 
not  appear,  but  in  1804  he  returned  to  his  throne. 


u  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  notes  "  that  the  cognomen  of  this  familjr  U  Sah 
and  not  Shah,  though  the  latter  is  Teiy  generally  affected  by  them,  on  acooant 
of  its  royal  import." — p.  272. 
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even  excepting  the  famous  temple  at  Pas  Pat  Nath),  and  after 
abusing  them  in  the  most  gross  way,  he  accused  them  of 
having  obtained  from  him  12,000  goats,  some  hundredweight 
of  sweetmeats,  2,000  gallons  of  milk,  &c.,  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  vowed  that  he  would  take  summary  vengeance  for 
having  wilfully  disfigured  his  queen. 

He  then  ordered  all  the  artillery,  var}dng  from  three  to 
twelve  pounders,  to  be  brought  in  front  of  the  palace,  with  all 
the  made-up  ammunition  at  Katmandoo.  All  the  guns  were 
then  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  down  he  marched  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nepaul  deities.  On  arriving  at  Pas  Pat 
Nath  all  the  guns  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  several 
deities,  honouring  the  most  sacred  with  the  heaviest  metal. 

When  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
soldiers  ran  away  panic-stricken ;  and  others  hesitated  to 
obey  the  sacrilegious  order;  and  not  until  several  gunners 
had  been  cut  down  were  the  guns  opened. 

Down  came  the  gods  and  goddesses  from  their  hitherto 
sacred  positions,  and  after  six  hours*  heavy  cannonading  not 
a  vestige  of  the  deities  remained.^^  Their  temples  sharing 
the  same  fate,  the  priests  ran  away  confounded,  many  escaping 
to  the  British  territory  ;  but  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
were  seized,  and  each  deprived  of  his  holy  head. 

The  Goorkha  king  now  became  satisfied,  vowing,  however, 
that  no  god  should  ever  again  be  elevated  in  his  dominions 
until  his  departed  queen  was  restored  to  him. 

The  chronicler  remarks  that  ''  his  life,  after  this, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  short  one."  Afraid  of  his 
cmeltj  and  revenge,  the  chiefs  conspired  against  him 
in  1805,  and  his  own  half-brother  **  rushed  forward  in 
open  durbar  and  cut  down  Run  Bahadoor;  cutting 
him  nearly  to  the  middle  by  a  blow  from  his  ho  rah  (a 

M  Srkpatrick  savs,  '*The  gods  in  Nepaul  are  said  to  be  2,733."  He 
dto  meiitioiiB  it  as  a  remarkable  and  '*  solitary  fact  *'  that  Nepaul  is  *'  the  only 
Hindoo  oonntrj  that  has  never  been  disturbed,  far  less  subdued,  by  any  Muih 
power/'  Had  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee  himself  ever  penetrated  to  Kat- 
1m  oould  hardly  have  done  worse  to  the  temple  of  Pas  Pat  Nath. 
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and  he  used  his  power  faithfully  and  ably  for  many 
years,  so  that  to  this  day  he  is  the  model  minister  of 
Nepaul  history. 

But  a  rival  arose  in  the  person  of  the  queen.  She 
was  "  the  daughter  of  a  Goruckpoor  farmer  *'  in  the 
adjacent  British  territory,  and  **a  person  of  very  in- 
ferior rank ; "  but  not  content  with  being  married  to 
a  king,  she  soon  desired  to  share  the  sovereign  power. 

Bheem  Sen  stood  across  her  path,  and  Bheem  Sen 
must  be  set  aside.  Bheem  Sen  being  a  general, 
thought  it  would  do  better  to  set  aside  the  queen ; 
and  as  her  majesty  had,  as  yet,  no  son  (though  she 
afterwards  had  two),  he  suggested  to  the  king  the 
state  necessity  of  taking  a  second  wife.  The  king 
was  willing,  and  the  daughter  of  "  another  Goruck- 
poor Zemindar"  was  promptly  purchased  and  im- 
ported. For  a  moment  the  strategy  seemed  successful, 
and  Bheem  Sen  Thappa  never  felt  so  secure  as  when 
he  had  pitted  the  two  queens  against  each  other. 
Deluded  man,  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  superiority  of 
woman's  wit  The  angry  elder  queen  looked  round 
her  for  aUies.  She  inquired  whom  the  prime  minister 
had  murdered  in  his  day  ?  Of  course  he  had  mur- 
dered the  last  prime  minister,  Dumoodur  Pandy,  and 
several  of  his  sons.  True,  it  was  many  years  ago, 
but  a  blood  feud  is  like  the  blood  of  grapes,  the 
better  for  keeping ;  and  to  this  day  the  faction  of 
"  The  Black  Pandys  '*  was  lying  in  wait  for  the  faction 
of  the  Thappas. 

The  queen  and  the  Black  Pandys  took  counsel 
together.  Charges  were  framed  against  the  great 
minister,  and  laid  before  the  throne.  He  had  taken 
the  lives  of  many  honest  citizens,  and  he  had  grown 
imoonscionably  rich. 


4m  LIFE  or  snt  ekxst  lawmexce. 

The  young  kingins  2>ow  m  mm,  mndwearv  of  being 
held  in  leading-staings.  He  lisleDed  to  the  chaiges, 
and  imprisoned  his  fsithinl  minister,  the  preseiTer  of 
his  £idher*s  He.  And  Terr  socm  the  great  *'Bheem 
Sen  ms  foimd  deid  in  his  ceD,  irith  his  thiomt  fingfat- 
fiilhr  manned.  His  bodhr,  hr  the  oider  of  the  Bajah, 
WIS  {daced  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhagmattee,  and  denied 
all  fkronred  rites;  m  gnazd  bdng  placed  oxer  it  by 
night  and  by  day  *'  (in  which  there  mms  no  Bizpah  the 
dao^ter  of  Aiah)  "  io  watch  that  none  ^jproached  it 
but  jackals  and  TnUmes.**  ^ 

Such  is  the  fidl  of  an  Indian  ministar ;  at  least  in 
those  happy  States  which  hare  pieserred  their  natiye 
independence. 

Bheem  Sen  Thappa  had  a  £iToarite  nephew  named 
Matabnr  Sing,  who,  sedng  his  nnde  mnrdered,  the 
''  property  confiscated,  and  all  his  relations  treated  as 
outcasts,"  aTafled  himself  of  the  nsoal  remedy  and 
"  fled  to  the  British  territonr/' 

These  events  were  in  July  1839.  The  English 
had  just  got  the  Cabnl  war  on  their  hands,  and  the 
sprightly  yonng  King  of  Nepanl,  baring  lapped  his 
first  blood,  thonght  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  annex 
some  British  rillages ;  so  he  seized  four  hundred  to 
begin  with,  and  inrited  the  courts  of  Lahore,  GwaUor, 
and  Pekin  to  unite  in  "  driving  us  out  of  India." 
Lahore  and  Gwalior,  though  profoundly  moved  by  our 
embarrassments  in  Afghanistan,  were  not  so  sure  that 
our  hour  was  come.  And  the  Celestial  Emperor, 
who  considered  the  Goorkha  as  his  feudatoiy,  and 
knew  something  of  the  English  in  the  China  seas, 
'*  treated  the  embassy  as  a  piece  of  great   imperti- 

^  G^itain  Sxtth's  Narratire. 
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nence/'  and  for  the  second  time  in  the  short  history  of 
British  India  moved  '^  a  large  Tartar  force  to  Nyakote, 
only  three  marches  from  the  Goorkha  capital,"  and 
imposed  an  addition  of  lO^OOOZ.  to  the  tribute  ^'sent 
overland  every  five  years  to  Pekin."  " 

To  conclude  the  matter,  the  English,  who  were 
thought  by  the  little  buU-frog  King  of  Nepaul  to  have 
no  troops  left  in  India,  moved  up  a  force  to  his  doors, 
and  obUged  him  to  disgorge  the  four  hundred  villages 
even  faster  than  he  had  swallowed  them. 

Wonderful  indeed  are  these  annals  of  Nepaul. 
The  Native  courts  of  ancient  Hindustan,  with  all 
their  faults,  are  polished  with  the  civihzation  and 
brocaded  with  the  courtesy  of  historic  dynasties. 
But  this  upstart,  snub-nosed  Uttle  house  in  the  hills, 
half  Tartar  and  half  Indian,  seems  as  ignorant  of  good 
manners  and  the  outer  world  as  its  brother  barbarians 
in  Burmah  and  Bhootan. 

Here  is  a  courtly  incident  which  occurred  to  Henry 
Lawrence's  predecessor  : 

Upon  one  occasion  the  king  came  down  to  the  Residency 
(says  Captain  Smith,  the  Resident's  Assistant),  accompanied 
by  several  chiefs  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  demanded 
that  a  British  merchant,  who  had  been  trading  for  some  years 
in  Nepaul,  and  was  within  the  walls  of  the  Residency,  should 
be  given  up 

The  British  Resident,  deeming  him  a  proper  object  of 

protection,  refused  to  surrender  his  person A  few 

days  after  this — (the  court  being  then  in  mourning  for  the 
senior  queen,  neither  the  king  nor  chiefs  were  allowed  for  a 
certain  period  to  ride  either  in  carriages  or  on  horseback) — 
the  king  and  heir-apparent,  having  had  a  quarrel,  •  .  •  • 
determined  upon  coming  down  to  the  Residency,  the  heir- 
apparent  insisting  that  the  Rajah  should  accompany  him. 

^7  Captain  Smith's  Narrative, 
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It  had  been  raining  heavily  in  the  morning,  and  about 
twelve  o'clock  we  were  informed  that  the  Bajah  and  heir- 
apparent  were  outside  the  Residency  gates.  We  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  there  found  the  Rajah  and  his  son  mounted 
on  the  backs  of  two  very  decrepit  old  chiefs. 

The  heir-apparent  requested  the  Rajah  at  once  to  give  us 
the  order  to  pack  up  and  take  our  departure  for  the  plains. 
The  Rajah  refused,  whereupon  the  heir-apparent  abused  him 
most  grossly,  and  urging  his  old  chief  close  up  to  the  Rajah, 
assaulted  him.  A  fight  ensued,  and  after  scratching  and 
pulling  each  other's  hair  for  some  time,  the  son  got  hold  of 
his  father,  pulled  him  over,  and  down  they  went,  chiefs  and 
aU,  into  a  very  dirty  puddle. 

The  two  old  nags,  extricating  themselves,  hobbled  away  as 
£Bi8t  as  they  could,  as  did  the  other  followers,  from  fear.  After 
rolling  in  the  muddy  water,  up  got  the  now  two  dirty  kings, 
and  after  some  little  delay  fresh  nags  were  obtained,  and  the 
Bajah  and  his  son  were  taken  home. 

There  seems  to  have  been  three  royal  parties  at 
this  time  in  the  Nepaul  court — the  king  himself,  his 
heir-apparent  (the  eldest  son  of  the  late  first  qneen), 
and  the  surviving  second  queen ;  or,  as  Henry  Law- 
rence familiarly  called  them,  "Mr.  Nepaul,  Master 
Nepaul,  and  Mrs.  Nepaul ;  "  and  they  all  passed  their 
time  in  violent  and  unnatural  intrigues  against  each 
other  after  the  true  Nepaulese  fashion.  Each  tried  to 
get  the  British  Resident  on  his  side,  and  Lawrence's 
predecessor  fell  into  the  snare  and  added  to  the 
confusion. 

Ministry  succeeded  ministry,  revolution  to  revolu- 
tion. At  last,  by  the  process  of  exhaustion,  all  three 
parties  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible 
minister  remaining  was  Matabur  Sing,  the  exiled 
nephew  of  the  great  Bheem  Sen  Thappa. 

It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Nepaul  and  Master  Nepaul 
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both  hoped  to  find  in  Matabnr  Sing  an  able  partisan  ; 
while  Mr.  NepauVs  sole  object  was  to  lure  an  enemy 
into  his  power.  For  Matabur  Sing  was  a  man  of 
mark.  He  had  the  talents,  courage,  and  vindictiye- 
ness  of  his  uncle,  and  he  had  his  uncle's  murder 
to  revenge.  Soon  after  flying  to  British  territory  in 
1839,  his  bold  intriguing  spirit  carried  him  to  the 
Sikh  capital,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Jnmmoo  Rajahs,  who  never  forgot  their  project  of 
heading  the  British  in  the  Himalaya  by  joining  the 
frontiers  of  Jummoo  and  Nepaul.  He  also  offered 
his  services  to  the  British  when  the  Nepaul  king 
seized  upon  the  400  British  villages. 

Altogether  he  was  a  man  to  be  either  conciliated 
or  destroyed ;  and  the  king  showed  the  instinct  of  a 
savage  when  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Matabur,  and 
promised  him  the  ministry  and  all  the  confiscated 
property  of  his  uncle  if  he  would  return. 

Doubtless  the  same  savage  instinct  bade  Matabur 
accept  the  invitation.  Thus  two  wild  animals  creep 
towards  each  other. 

Matabur  Sing  reached  Katmandoo  in  March  1843, 
eight  months  before  Henry  Lawrence.  Ho  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction,  and  from  that  time 
forward  was  *Vfooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent."  Al- 
though he  decUned  to  assume  ofiScially  the  turband 
of  minister,  all  authority  at  once  centred  in  his  hands. 
He  confessed  afterwards  to  Lawrence  that  he  had  come 
up  to  Nepaul  with  the  full  intention  of  sidiug  with  the 
queen,  but  soon  saw  that  the  real  power  in  her  party 
would  be  wielded  by  her  lover,  a  man  named  Guggun 
Sing  :  so  he  decided  to  side  with  the  heir-apparent. 

When  pressed  by  the  king  to  take  up  the  turband^ 
he  demanded  that  nine  of  his  enemies  in  the  Black 
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FtBJT&fdcf^  shiKiid  be  pot  to  death  as  a  preliminaiy. 
The  tTTig  ^M^reel,  on  condidon  that  Matabnr  Sing 
should  M&fTwwtis  kni  as  manj  of  the  Ghonntras,  who 
were  ohnoxioos  to  his  majesty.  This  being  agreed  to, 
the  Black  Fandrs  were — 

AmigDed  fc^-  bigh  TnifJemeanois  before  a  cooncil  of  «hie&y 
who,  under  the  Ba5ah's  inslnictionss  found  them  guilty  of  all 
matters  laid  to  iheir  chaige.  They  were  senteneed  to  be 
beheaded,  which  sentOKe  was  duly  cairied  into  effect,  and 
in  a  few  boms  the  headless  tnmks  of  nine  Psndj  chie&  lay 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhagmmtee  rirer. 

It  will  hardly  be  bdiered  that  one  of  the  charges  laid 
against  these  nnfortonate  men  was,  that  they  had  endeaTonied 
to  persuade  their  innocent  sovereign  to  wage  war  against  the 
British  GoTemment.'* 

It  was  now  Matabnr  Sing  s  torn  to  kill  the  enemies 
of  the  king,  but  the  mnrder  of  the  IVmdys  had  united 
all  the  chiefis  in  one  common  bond  of  fear,  and  he 
found  himself  unable  to  keep  his  word.  The  king 
had  wound  the  first  coil  around  his  Tietim. 

Matters  were  at  this  point  when  Henry  Lawrence 
arriTed  at  Katmandoo  on  the  last  day  of  November 
1843,  and  the  sequel  will  best  be  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

Malabar  Sing  was  one  of  fire  chiefs  who  met  me  at  Than- 
kote,  one  march  from  Ehatmandoo,  and  brought  me  to  the 
Besidency. 

He  took  the  lead  and  sat  on  the  elephant  with  me,  and  on 
the  road  very  signiiicaDtly  offered  me  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance.  (**  I  look  to  you  for  protection,  and,  in 
return,  you  may  depend  on  my  aid.")  I  answered  him  civilly 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  assist  him  as  CGir  as  the  rules  of  the 
service  and  my  orders  permitted. 


"  Captain  Smith's  Narrative. 
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A  few  days  after  I  gave  the  Bajah  two  papers,  advising 
that  there  should  be  one  rule,  one  ruler,  and  one  minister. 
Matabur  Sing  vainly  tried  to  prevent  its  being  given,  and 
absented  himself  from  durbar  when  I  presented  the  second 
paper.  He  then  persecuted  me  for  eight  or  nine  months  to 
give  the  heir-apparent  a  copy  of  one  of  the  papers.  The  boy 
himself  asked  me.  The  Bajah  secoiided  the  request.  But  I 
refused,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  themselves. 

Matabur  Sing  then,  in  June  or  July  1844,  resigned  the 
turband,  which  he  had  taken  up  about  the  end  of  December, 
but  he  was  evidently  still  moving  the  court  from  behind  the 
scenes.  Whenever  I  saw  him  he  made  offers  of  service  to 
Government  and  myself,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  that  he, 
and  he  alone  in  Nepaul,  was  well  disposed.  No  one  took 
up  the  turband  which  he  had  nominally  laid  down.  In 
November  (1844)  I  was  officially  informed  that  the  whole 
durbar  and  army  were  about  to  proceed  to  Hetounda,  osten- 
sibly to  shoot,  but  it  was  not  disguised  that  the  boy  {*'  Master 
Nepaul  *')  had  ordered  the  chiefs  and  soldiery  ,to  follow  him, 
and  gave  out  that  unless  the  throne  was  resigned  to  him  he 
would  proceed  to  Benares — in  other  words,  invade  the  British 
territory ! 

The  Eajah  coidd  not,  or  would  not,  prevent  the  move,  and 
accordingly  prepared  to  follow.  I  remonstrated,  and  pointed 
out  that  if  our  frontier  was  insulted  the  consequences  would 
be  serious ;  and  that,  whether  or  not,  Government  would  be 
displeased  at  the  movement  of  half  the  Nepaul  army  and  all 
the  court  into  our  neighbourhood.  I  was  assured,  in  reply, 
that  not  a  man  should  pass  the  Cheriaghatty  range.  They 
went,  and  halted  two  days  at  Hetounda,  and  then  moved  up 
the  Cheriaghatty,  and  a  mile  on  the  other  side,  when  Matabur 
Sing  called  a  halt,  and  on  the  spot  caused  the  heads  of  nine- 
teen Soobadars  and  other  petty  officers  (who,  he  said,  had 
instigated  an  attempt  on  his  life  at  Hetounda)  to  be  cut  off. 
After  the  execution  all  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  made  their 
salam  to  the  prince  and  to  Matabur,  and  a  paper  was  put 
into  circulation  for  the  seals  of  all  who  had  elected  the  prince 
as  Maharajah.     Four  days  after  they  all  returned  to  Khat- 
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vx  ihig  kokisg  Terr  sheepish,  and  his  vm  and  his 


I  «S3  iQ^d  to  E^ect  iLe  tziomphal  jtoctaeicm  at  Than- 
kole,  l-oK  re^zsed.  saTin?  thai  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
cr  GSBttkzn^  Bajahs.  I  vas  thai  aded  to  lisit  the 
r.  feat  dttiii]ed.  On  otie  otnAm,  howeicr,  vhen  told 
Alt  I  shjoLi  find  the  Mahft»jah  on  the  thnme,  I  found  only 


Suraj  mter  the  r^tozn  {rem,  H^oon Ja  the  ^rug  affected 
to  be  sidified,  and  crdocd  thi:^  all  sboold  ober  his  son,  to 
whc:ii  he  wcwid  isae  his  inssznftions.  In  Deeember  (1844>, 
Miilafcar  Sing  again  took  np  the  Piriamd,  and  for  fire  months 
was  in  great  feathff,  dnlr  recering  some  tomA  id  fiToiir — 
dresKS  <^  hocoor,  titles,  and  solemn  pledges  of  safety. 
FoBT  of  these  lass  he  had  engraved  on  gold,  and  smroonding 
than  vith  dismondi,  voce  them  coosttnth-,  in  the  fiishion 
of  an  imm#wcd^  medaL  The  indcriptions  tdd  (rf  his  skill, 
bonnaT,  and  lidelitT ;  hov  he  had  saied  Xqianl  from  fioreign 
and  domestic  enfinies,  and  nnited  in  peace  the  hithoto  em- 
leading  monbffs  of  the  nraal  £unilT. 

They  voe  given  in  the  name  (rf  the  Bajah  as  wdl  as  of 
hii  scKu 

Two  odes,  most  qnMntlv  *'  done  into  English  " — 
half-easte  English  indeed — by  one  of  Lawrmce's 
XatiTe  wn;ers,  show  how  even  the  singing-gids  of 
the  court  were  employed  to  Inll  the  minister  with 
flatteir:— 


1st  Qdb. 


Ha3  aiakla!  feaiaesoitki  aie  all  yovr  deeds.    Toa  bsTe  made 
so  leaowned  tiiat  their  fame  is  lesoimdicg  firom  the 

tkat  yoa  have  leTecged  your  aceestois. 
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You  have  taken  away  the  impeachments  of  your  brothers,  and 
made  your  father  adored. 

You  have  cheered  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  arranged  the 
disorder. 

You  have  settled  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  made  the  British 
and  China  Governments  pacified. 

Yon  have  cleared  the  conrt  of  calumniators,  and  yet  needed  no 
help. 

Strange  action  you  have  performed,  that  you  have  made  sealed 
the  scimitar  of  ministership  for  ever  to  your  family. 

You  have  shown  your  loyalty  and  fidelity  by  declining  the  offer 
of  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  and  the  command  of  twenty-five 
regiments.  *9 

The  Mahangahs  have  given  you  all  this  in  reward  of  your 
exploits,  for  you  have  made  renowned  their  fame  to  the  dominions 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Praiseworthy  is  your  wisdom  and  experience,  and  deserving  of 
encomiums  your  liberality. 

So  Heera,  your  slave,  sings  this  ode,  with  the  harp  in  her 
hands. 

2nd  Ode. 

Hail,  Matabur  Sing  !  minister,  and  general,  and  commander-in- 
chief ! 

Your  loyalty  and  faithfulness  are  making  your  family  renowned, 
and  are  sung  throughout  the  world. 

After  eleven  days'  incessant  march  you  arrived  here  like  the 
elastic  lightning. 

You  have  destroyed  your  enemies,  restored  your  descendants, 
and  made  peaceful  reign. 

Hail  the  mother  who  gave  birth  to  such  an  heroic  child  I 

You  have  destroyed  all  your  foes  by  whirling  them  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  relieved  the  earth  of  their  abominable  existence. 

All  the  crows  are  cawing  blessings  upon  you,  because  they  are 
feeding  upon  the  carcasses  of  your  enemies  who  have  been 
massacred. 

Your  renown  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  God  is  your  help. 

u  To  which  thiB  note  is  appended  : — 

^  Some  say  Rnnjeet  Sing  (of  Lahore)  had  made  bim  this  offer  in  bis  exile, 
hot  he  declined  the  proposal,  and  came  to  join  his  Rajah.*' 
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Live  a  righteous  life ;  die  a  timely  death ;  and  call  yourself 
ripened  in  judgment. 

Put  your  helief  in  God,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  come  before  your 
flEuse. 

Your  brothers  are  heroic  ;  you  yourself  are  a  hero  ;  and  you  are 
the  commander  of  heroes. 

Heera,  your  slave,  sings  with  cheerful  mind,  and  makes  you 
pleased  by  her  singing  and  playing. 

All  went  quietly  (Lawrence  continues),  and  might  pos- 
sibly have  done  so  for  some  time,  had  Matabur  Sing 
acted  prudently  and  temperately.  As  far  as  I  consistently 
could,  I  warned  him  that  it  was  impossible  the  king  really 
could  be  satisfied ;  but  in  his  vanity  he  beUeved  that  he  had 
effectually  frightened  all  whom  he  had  not  gained.  The 
chiefs  were  certainly  meek  enough  in  words ;  and  the  troops 
were  found  so  obedient  that  he  got  them  to  pull  down  their 
old  barracks,  and  carry  the  materials  a  mile,  to  build  them  up 
again  near  his  own  house.  I  hinted  to  him  the  danger  of 
so  employing  the  soldiers,  but  he  would  take  no  advice. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontent  now  caused.  He  sent  for  him  at  midnight  (17th 
May  1845)  on  urgent  business;  and  had  him  assassinated 
in  his  own  presence — some  say  in  that  also  of  the  queen. 
She  was  at  any  rate  in  the  plot,  and  her  principal  attendant 
was  one  of  the  executioners.^® 

Before  daylight  of  the  18th,  the  corpse  was  sent  off  to  the 
temple  of  Pas  Pat  Nath  to  be  burnt. 

The  sons  of  the  late  minister  have  effected  their  escape  to 
Segowlee  —  (British  territory  as  usual)  —  two  or  three  of 
the  family  have  been  seized,  and  twelve  hours  after  the 
murder,  not  a  voice  was  heard  in  favour  of  the  man  who  the 
day  before  had  been  everything.*^ 


*o  Captain  Smith  says  :  "  This  murder  occurred  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
palace,  being  about  four  stories  high.  His  body  was  ordered  to  be  tied  up  in 
a  blanket  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  to  the  court  below,  where  a  partjr 
were  waiting  for  it." 

^  Henry  La^vrcnce  to  Lord  Auckland,  25th  May  1845,  replying  to  a 
request  for  Ncpaul  seeds  and  bulbs. 
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« 


What!  not  even  Heera  the  minstrers?  "Hccra,  your 
slave,  with  the  harp  in  her  hands  ? "  Alas,  no !  Poor 
Heera  is  hut  a  court  minstrel ;  and  already  she  has  adapted 
her  melody,  and  is  singing  in  her  finest  phrenzy  before  the 
king  and  queen,  of  the  '*  blessings  *'  which  those  fickle 
"crows**  of  Nepaul  are  ** cawing'*  on  them,  as  they  feast 
upon  the  scraps  of  poor  Matabur  Sing. 

This  slow  state  murder  of  the  minister^  though 
bnt  an  episode  in  the  barbarous  history  of  the  Goorkha 
court,  was  the  main  epic  of  the  period  of  Henry 
Lawrence's  residency.  It  took,  as  we  have  seen,  two 
long  years.  The  victim  was  in  exile  and  had  to  be 
enticed.  He  was  a  Goorkha,  and  his  suspicious 
nature  had  to  be  lulled.  He  was  ambitious,  and  he 
had  to  be  fooled  with  power.  He  had  an  uncle  to 
revenge,  and  he  must  be  fed  with  human  blood.  He 
was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  he  had  to  be  killed  by 
cowards. 

These  things  take  time.  They  are  not  to  be  done 
in  a  day,  or  in  a  gust  of  passion  with  a  kitchen-poker, 
after  the  coarse  fashion  of  the  West.  They  require 
much  coolness  and  consideration,  considerable  com- 
mand of  countenance,  and  an  almost  tedious  amount 
of  insincerity. 

In  short,  they  were  crimes  sui  generis^  and  can 
only  be  done  artistically  in  Asia;  and  in  Asia  they 
seem  best  done  in  Nepaul. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  an  English  gentleman  to  have 
to  look  on  at  them  from  day  to  day,  as  Henry  Law- 
rence did,  without  any  power  to  render  efl&cient  help  ; 
but  there  had  been  heretofore  too  much  meddling  vrith 
the  dirty  poUtics  of  this  independent  State,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  sent  Lawrence  up  to  introduce  a 
new  regime  of  scrupulous  non-interference  with  in- 
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tercal  bSbjis  ;  so  tint  ill  be  could  do  was  to  drop  an 
oeeaaoDAl  woid  of  inzning  to  the  Tain  and  inMoated 
minister,  and  dissuade  him  from  hastening  his  fate  by 
wbolesale  executions  of  bis  ^lemies.  Poor  Matabor  ! 
Peibaps  his  reflections  as  be  gare  np  sncb  designs  to 
please  the  benerolent  Kngbshm^n  were  mncb  of  tbis 
sort :  ^^  Tbese  Feringbees  doni  understand  cbess.  If 
I  don't  kill  my  enemies,  my  enemies  will  certainly 
kill  nu.     It  is  a  mere  <piestion  of  first  more/ ' 

A  temporary  calm  followed  the  coup- d'etat  of  tbe 
minister's  death ;  and  tbe  last  six  months  of  Law- 
rence's residency  passed  quiedy  oTer  in  obxious  pre- 
parations for  a  counter-rerolution : 

''  If  tbe  Bajah  tbongfat/'  said  Lawrence,  ''  that  by  kilUng 
Matabor  Sing  be  would  recorer  bis  own  authority,  be  has 
already  found  his  mistake.  His  son*s  partisans  are  for  the 
time  put  down  only  that  his  queen's  should  take  their  place. 
Tbe  murderer,  Guggun  Sing,  a  follower  and  supposed  loTer  of 
the  queen,  now  holds  hu  durbars  as  M^abur  Sing  did  ten 
days  ago."  Again  :  "  The  Rajah  is  a  Tery  despicable  person. 
So  much  blood  has  been  shed  in  Nepaul,  that  it  must  now 
continue  to  flow.  There  are  so  many  sanguinary  proceedings 
to  avenge  that  I  see  no  chance  of  domestic  peace  ;  but  I  do 
not  therefore  augur  danger  to  the  British  GoTemment. 
There  is  not  a  soldier  in  Xepaul,  scarcely  a  single  man, 
that  has  seen  a  shot  flred ;  and  not  one  that  could  head  an 
army. 

"  The  chiefs  are  a  Tery  poor  set,  effeminate,  debauched 
creatures,  wanting  in  all  respectable  qualities.  Matabur 
Sing  was  a  hero — was  a  prince — compared  with  the  best  of 
them." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grotesqueness  of  some  of 
the  passages  in  tbe  Court  Chronicle  at  this  time,  show- 
ing how  the  dead  lion  continued  to  scare  tbe  living 
dogs  for  months. 
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It  is  discovered  that  poor  Matabur  Sing  had  had 
two  pictures  of  himself  drawn  by  a  Nepaul  artist — 
one  representing  him  with  his  grand  gold  medals 
round  his  neck,  and  the  other  as  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  heir-apparent.  There  must  have  been  some 
deep  design  in  this;  and  it  is  concluded  that  spells 
were  written  on  the  backs  of  the  pictures,  to  bring 
the  king  and  the  heir-apparent  under  the  minister's 
power.  The  painter  is  accordingly  imprisoned,  and 
inquiries  are  set  on  foot  to  find  out  who  concocted  the 
spell ! 

The  king  next  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  to 
be  poisoned ;  so  a  proclamation  is  issued  that  any 
person  discovered  to  have  poison  in  his  house  will  be 
punished. 

The  queen's  two  sons,  who  never  appeared  in 
public  before,  now  take  the  air  daily  in  the  carriage  of 
the  late  Matabur  Sing ;  and  Guggun  Sing,  who  mur- 
dered him,  rides  by  their  side. 

That  very  naughty  boy,  the  heir-apparent,  while 
the  king  his  father  is  at  his  prayers,  goes  into  the 
queen's  closet  and  roundly  abuses  her  for  murdering 
Matabur  Sing.  Her  majesty,  by  way  of  sugar-plum 
to  soothe  him,  promises  that  if  he  will  be  very  good 
till  the  cold  weather  comes,  she  and  his  father  will  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Juggemath,  and  leave  the  throne  to 
him. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  marked  difference  of 
opinion  occurs  in  open  durbar  between  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  latter  says  to 
his  father,  '*  You  killed  Matabur  Sing,  indeed  !  You 
would  not  dare  to  kill  a  rat ! " 

The  king,  much  flushed  with  this  debate  in  the 
senate,  goes  out  to  ^^  eat  the  air,"  and  stopping  at 
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the  Besidencj  gate,  asks  curiously  ''who  the  Swiss 
people  are  who  are  fighting  in  Europe?''  and  ''is 
it  Irae  that  in  England  there  are  no  domestic  broils 
like  those  in  Nepaol  ?  " 

Jnng  Bahadoor,  ''  the  coming  man "  of  Nepanl, 
and  nephew  of  Maiabnr  Sing,  is  seen  riding  out  in  a 
buggy  with  the  two  murderers  of  his  uncle. 

A  vulture  perches  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  just 
over  the  king's  head.  He  is  shot  at  once.  But  the 
omen  remains. 

The  astrologers  are  consulted,  and  they  draw  the 
uncomfortable  augury  ''  that  within  four  months  the 
king  would  receive  a  severe  hurt,  and  die  !  " — **  un- 
less, indeed,  the  danger  be  averted  by  alms  and  devo- 
tion." Money  is  accordingly  given  to  the  Brahmins, 
and  his  majesty  shifts  his  quarters  to  another  wing  of 
the  palace. 

But  the  very  next  night  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
Matabur  appeared  in  the  bloody  chamber  where  the 
deed  was  done.  Now,  there's  no  knowing  what  to  do 
with  ghosts. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  neires 
Shall  never  tremble  :  or  be  alive  again 

so  that  once  more  he  may  be  tied  up  in  a  blanket  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  But  you  can't  tie  up  a 
ghost ;  and  his  majesty,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
sends  his  domestic  chaplain  into  the  room  to  perform 
an  incantation.  An  image  of  the  late  premier  is  like- 
wise made  of  boiled  rice.  The  Brahmins  read  forms 
of  exorcism  over  it,  and  it  is  then  thrown  into  the 
Bhagmuttee  river ;  after  which  the  ghost  is  laid,  and 
the  king  returns  to  his  usual  apartments. 

liater  still  some  silver  chains  are  said  to  be  found 
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in  the  late  Minister's  house — chains  which,  had  he 
lived  a  few  more  days,  he  would  have  put  upon 
the  King. 

Henry  Lawrence  shrewdly  remarks  that,  "  had  the 
Minister  lived,  his  Highness  would  doubtless  have 
been  put  to  death,  but  I  much  doubt  chains,  much 
less  silver  ones,  being  thought  of." 

Nevertheless,  a  paper  declaring  Matabur  Sing  an 
ungrateful  wretch,  and  forbidding  any  of  his  descend- 
ants  ever  to  come  to  Court,  is  affixed  to  the  palace 
gates ;  and  an  order  is  given  to  engrave  the  said 
attainder  and  have  it  on  a  copper  plate,  that  it  may 
last  for  ever. 

These  revelations  of  the  barbarisms  of  the  Nepaul 
Court,  at  once  childish  and  ferocious,  prepare  us  for 
two  final  memoranda  in  October  1845,  when  the 
threatened  invasion  of  British  India  by  the  intoxicated 
Sikh  army  seemed  deferred  only  from  day  to  day,  and 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  meet  it. 

October  2nd. — The  King  has  ordered  all  the  Pandits  to 
examine  their  books,  and  inform  him  whether  the  British  will 
be  victorious 

October  20th. — Much  anxiety  is  expressed  as  to  the 
expected  fall  of  Lahore,  when  Nepanl  will  be  the  last  free 
State  in  India. 

How  little  we  know  what  is  for  our  good  !  That 
much-dreaded  '^  fall  of  Lahore  "  saved  the  life  of  the 
Nepaul  State  by  ending  its  intrigues  against  the 
English. 

It  was  then  that  the  Goorkhas  sent  Jung  Bahadoor 

to  London  to  explore  the  secret  of  our  power ;  and  it 

was  Jung  Bahadoor  who,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  1857, 
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tanght  them  to  dde  with  ns  and  get  fresh  territory  as 
a  reward. 

But  so  far  as  the  destmy  of  **  the  last  free  state  in 
India  "  rests  with  Englishmen,  its  best  title  to  inde- 
pendence will  assuredly  be  fonnd  in  one  most  unex- 
pected feature  of  its  Government  which  Lawrence 
reveals  below. 

Who  could  have  supposed  it  possible  to  combine  a 
Court  delighting  in  blood  and  revolution,  with  a  people 
dwelling  in  peace  and  happiness  ?    He  says : — 

The  Goorkhas  will  always  intrigue,  and  will  generally  be 
as  insolent  as  they  are  permitted  to  be ;  but  they  know  our 
power  too  well  to  molest  us,  unless  in  some  such  catastrophe 
as  would  cause  a  general  insurrection  m  India.  They  would 
then  be  quick  enough  in  stirring  themselyes,  but  they  have  no 
means  of  acting  in  the  plains. 

The  soldiery  are  quiet  and  orderly,  but  otherwise  I  have 
been  much  disappointed  in  them,  and  I  much  doubt  if  the 
next  war  will  find  them  the  heroes  they  were  in  the  last. 

The  country  is  a  magnificent  one.  Thirty  thousand  men 
could  take  it  in  two  months  without  fear  of  failure.  A  much 
less  number  and  less  time  might  do ;  but  acting  on  its  fast- 
nesses as  against  a  fortress,  the  matter  might  be  made  one  of 
mathematical  certainty. 

By  allowing  6,000  or  8,000  Goorkhas  to  enter  our  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  this  country  could  be  held  without  in- 
creasing the  army  above  four  regiments,  as  regiments  from 
Dinapore,  Benares,  and  Gawnpore  could  be  spared. 

We  should  then  have  a  splendid  frontier  in  the  snowy 
mountains,  and  a  line  of  sanataria  from  Darjeeling  to 
Almora. 

I  see  the  advantages  to  tis  of  taking  the  country  whenever 
the  Goorkhas  oblige  us  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
hasten  the  measure,  for  it  is  only  justice  to  them  to  say 
that,  bad  as  is  their  foreign  and  Durbar  policy,  they  are  the 
best  masters  I  have  seen  in  India. 
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Neither  in  the  Terai,  uor  in  the  Hills,  have  I  witnessed 
or  heard  of  a  single  act  of  oppression  since  I  arrived  a 
year  and  half  ago,  and  a  happier  peasantry  I  have  nowhere 
seen.^ 

May  futare  British  Besidents  at  Nepaul  be  able  to 
draw  as  bright  a  picture  of  the  Goorkha  people,  and 
brighter  of  the  Goorkha  Court ! 


a>  To  iMTd  Auckland.     25th  Ma?  1845. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1844. 

NePAUL   (continued) — SCBNEBT   AND   MaNNEB   OF  LiFE. 

The  public  work  of  the  Resident  at  Nepanl  consisted, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  studiously  doing  nothing,  but  ob- 
Berving  eveiything.  He  was  to  abstain  absolutely 
from  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Goorkhas,  even  by  a  kindly  word  of  caution  to  an 
imprudent  Minister ;  and  he  was  sunply  to  hold  hun- 
self  ready,  like  a  loaded  gun,  to  be  fired  off  on  the  first 
symptom  of  international  hostility. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  apparently  not  before  it  was 
wanted. 

I  am  afraid  (wrote  his  Lordship  to  Lawrence,  on  the  28th 
December  1843)  that  what  has  passed  before  your  arrival 
gives  you  some  up-hill  work;  but  plain,  straightforward 
conduct  mast  always  produce  its  effect ;  and  as  the  principles 
upon  which  we  act  towards  the  Bajah  and  the  Durbar  are 
perfectly  fair  and  upright,  I  must  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
getting  upon  as  good  terms  with  them  as  we  can  be  upon 
with  any  Native  State. 

The  thing  it  seems  to  he  irapossi})le  to  overcome  in 
Native  States  is  suspicion. 

This  may  be  our  fault  perhaps  as  much  as  theirs,  but  if 
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it  be  so,  in  time  even  this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  subdued. 
You  are  beginning  in  the  right  way. 

Again,  on  February  8th  1844  : — 

I  have  been  obliged  to  give  you  an  official  caution  as  to 
the  language  you  should  hold  to  General  Matabur  Sing.  The 
less  you  see  of  that  man  the  better.  We  must  not  only  mean 
what  is  right,  but  appear  to  do  so. 

The  forced  inactivity  which  this  attitude  involved 
must  have  been  painful  to  a  man  of  Henry  Lawrence's 
humanity,  but  he  turned  it  to  great  account.  He 
found  in  it  what  is  seldom  brought  to  busy  men, 
except  in  sickness — a  pause  in  the  mid-career  of  life — 
a  smooth  stone,  half-way  up  the  hill,  whereon  to  rest 
and  look  round,  and  think.  He  devoted  himself 
during  these  two  years  to  study.  He  read  hard,  and 
wrote  about  what  he  read.  He  could  not  read  system- 
atically, any  more  than  he  could  do  anything  else  sys- 
tematically ;  but  he  read  omnivorously,  and  always  with 
a  purpose.  India  was  his  sphere,  and  to  it  and  the 
many  classes  of  his  fellow  creatures  who  were  in  it, 
black  and  white,  he  gave  his  thoughts ;  so  that  what* 
ever  book  he  took  up  haphazard  and  devoured,  it  was 
always  with  this  reflection,  **  How  does  this  bear  upon 
our  position  in  India — upon  the  government  of  sub- 
ject races — upon  a  mercenary  army — upon  barrack 
life  and  soldiers'  wives  and  children — upon  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  in  jail — and  upon  our  relations  with 
Native  states  ? 

Coming  thus  to  conclusions  on  large  questions,  he 
made  copious  notes,  and  the  notes  expanded  into 
articles,  and  were  thrown  red-hot  into  the  press  at 
every  juncture  that  arose ;  so  that  public  opinion  found 
itself  informed  and  impressed  by  some  earnest  and 
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lionest  thinker,  who  was  conjectured  to  be  behind 
the  scenes,  and  was  not  very  long  unknown  by  name. 

To  this  indeed  may  be  attributed  a  large  share  of 
that  extensive  influence  which  Henry  Lawrence  has 
exercised  in  India,  not  only  in  his  life  but  after  it. 
His  writings,  as  well  as  his  personal  example,  leavened 
the  countiy  with  high  principles. 

Let  us,  in  this  chapter,  see  something  of  this  in 
detail : — his  home-life,  his  studies,  his  aims,  his 
benevolent  plans ;  and  then  the  call  which  comes  so 
surely  when  good  men  are  rested,  to  gird  up  the  loins 
and  descend  again  into  the  arena. 

Mrs.  Lawrence's  JoxirnaL 

Here  I  am  fairly  in  this  land  of  which  I  have  been  think- 
ing so  much,  and  wondering  whether  I  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  enter  it.  I  reached  Bessowlia,  within  the  Nepaul  frontier, 
on  Saturday  the  14th,  and  there  found  Henry  encamped  on 
the  verge  of  a  dark  line  of  forest,  with  a  background  of  brown 
and  blue  mountains.  In  camp  were  the  tents  of  two  native 
gentlemen  (Sirdar  Bhowanee  Sing  and  Kajee  JungBabadoor), 
who  were  bearing  him  company  ;  some  soldiers  of  the  Nepaul 
Resident's  escort,  and  some  Goorkha  troops,  dressed  after 
the  fashion  of  their  country  in  dark  jackets,  wide  white 
trousers,  and  small  turbans  ornamented  in  front  by  a  crescent 
of  silver.  Our  camp  was  pitched  upon  a  level  where  the 
tall  dry  reedy  grass  had  been  cleared  by  burning.  We  rested 
Sunday,  and  on  Monday,  after  breakfast,  set  out.  Our  caval- 
cade was  picturesque ;  about  a  dozen  elephants,  some  with 
pads,  some  with  howdahs,  looking  very  much  in  their  element 
as  they  made  their  way  through  the  rank  grass  which  reached 
up  to  their  shoulders.  The  ponies  from  Nepaul  are  the 
nicest  I  ever  saw.  They  come  from  Bhootan,  stout-built, 
shaggy,  little  creatures,  good  tempered,  and  sure-footed,  with 
an  ambling  pace  that  gets  over  the  ground  surprisingly  fast. 
Henry,  Dr.  C,  and  Alick  were  thus  mounted. 

Then    there    were    our    soldiers    aforesaid,   and   about   a 
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hundred  porters  carrying  our  baggage.  This  day  I  made  my 
first  trial  of  the  dawiee,  a  very  uncouth  but  most  comfort- 
able conveyance.  It  is  a  hammock  slung  upon  a  pole,  carried 
by  two  men.  At  first  I  felt  rather  as  if  I  had  been  sewn  up 
in  a  sack  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus,  but  I  soon  found 
how  very  easy  a  conveyance  I  was  in.  Our  road,  after  tra- 
versing a  mile  or  two  of  grass,  ran  through  a  forest  to 
Bichakoh  (10  miles),  where  w^e  found  our  tents  pitched  close 
to  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream.  .  .  •  This  difficult  path,  a  mere 
foot-track,  over  ascents  and  descents,  and  along  the  beds  of 
torrents,  is  the  one  mode  of  access  to  Nepaul,  the  only  Pass 
entering  their  country  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Nepaulese 
has  hitherto  allowed  strangers  to  see ;  and  this  one  road  is 
rendered  apparently  as  difficult  as  possible  to  deter  travellers. 
'*  Where  the  tree  falleth  there  it  lieth."  In  numberless 
places  large  trees  had  fallen  across  the  path,  and  the  path 
forthwith  wound  round  them.  Some  had  lain  thus  undis- 
turbed till  perfectly  decayed,  retaining  the  original  form  of 
the  trunk  but  transmuted  into  fine  mould.  Covered  with 
sward  they  looked  like  gigantic  graves.  Nature  itself  has 
surrounded  Nepaul  with  an  efiectual  barrier  for  more  than 
half  the  year,  the  jungle  through  which  we  are  passing  being 
deadly  except  in  the  cold  weather. 

Our  second  march  to  Hitounda,  led  us  over  the  lower 
range  of  hills  into  a  nearly  level  dhoon ;  the  forest  thi/;k  as 
before  with  sal,  seemul,  shrubs,  ferns,  and  creepers.  An 
abrupt  ascent  and  descent  in  the  middle  of  the  march  brought 
us  over  the  crest  of  the  Chivui  Ghateey  a  narrow  pass  with 
perpendicular  sides,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  an  elephant. 
Very  grand  the  noble  creatures  looked  filing  through  the 
pass  which  they  completely  filled  up.  The  road  lay  princi- 
pally through  a  watercourse,  with  a  small  thread  of  clear 
water  traversing  it.  At  length  a  path  through  a  dense  jungle 
brought  us  to  Hitounda,  where  our  tents  were  pitched  on  a 
pretty  level  sward  by  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream — the 
Rapteo.  On  the  opposite  side  rose  a  perpendicular  range  of 
hills,  wooded  to  the  summit,  undulating  away  to  the  west, 
whither  the  stream  flowed.     East  and  north  rose  higher  hiUs» 
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or  rather  moantains,  all  thickly  wooded,  and  crossing  and 
recrossing  at  snccessiye  elevations.  Their  outline  was  rounded. 
I  do  not  recollect  one  abrupt  peak. 

We  halted  one  day  at  Hitounda  and  took  our  journey 
again  at  sunrise  to-day. 

Our  road  (to  Bheem  Phedee),  except  the  last  two  or 
three  miles,  lay  through  the  bed  of  the  Baptee,  which  we 
crossed  nineteen  times,  in  some  places  ancle  deep,  in  others 
much  above  the  knee. 

(Chitlong ;  one  march  from  Ehatmandoo.) 

Our  baggage  was  sent  off  at  sunrise,  all  except  our  break- 
Cost,  which  we  ate  in  the  open  air.  Very  cold  the  air  was 
too,  but  we  had  a  fine  glowing  fire,  round  which  we  sat, 
under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  cliff  above  our  camp.  We  were 
still  in  a  region  of  wood  and  jungle,  but  the  vegetation  had 
assumed  a  more  mountainous  character — pine-trees  occa- 
sionally scattered,  and  oak  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  Simla. 
There  was  a  beautiful  shrub  that  I  never  saw  before,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  wreathed  with  scarlet  blossoms,  the  flower 
like  the  trumpet  honeysuckle,  but  the  calyx  a  wide  scarlet 
cup.  •  .  .  Our  road  led  at  first  up  a  bare  and  precipitous 
hill,  by  a  zig-zag  path,  with  such  short  turns  thaj;  in  places 
there  was  barely  room  for  my  dandee.  There  were  ponies, 
but  the  gentlemen  walked  most  of  the  way,  helping  them- 
selves along  occasionally  by  laying  hold  of  the  ponies'  tails. 
Aliek  sometimes  rode,  sometimes  was  carried  astride  on  a 
man's  shoulder.  ... 

In  the  dandee  I  was  carried  head-foremost  up  the  ascents, 
and  this  made  me  more  nervous  than  if  I  had  seen  the  road 
before  me ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  perfectly  secure  footing  of  the 
bearers  gave  me  confidence,  and  I  could  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  vegetation.  The  ascent  continued  until  we 
reached  Seesagurhee,  a  fort  on  the  bare  ridge  of  the  hill, 
whence  an  abrupt  descent  led  us  into  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
...  by  a  precipitous  winding  track  among  oak  and  rhodo- 
dendron, which  reminded  me  of  Simla  and  the  rides  about 
Elysium.  .  .  .  After  winding  through  the  bed  of  the  river  for 
a  mile  or  two,  we  began  to  ascend  a  ridge  with  quite  a  different 
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aspect ;  round  hills  without  tree  or  shrub,  covered  with  brown 
grass,  much  like  Soobathoo  and  Syree.  The  road  was  mnch 
improved,  and  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  in  the  valleys 
below  us,  and  the  first  traces  of  regular  inhabitants  since  we 
left  Hitounda.  The  houses  arc  altogether  unlike  anything  I 
have  seen  in  Hindostan,  and  reminded  me  of  some  at  home, 
built  of  brick,  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  tiled  roofs  and 
projecting  carved  balconies, — some  squalid  enough,  but  others 
have  a  substantial,  almost  comfortable  look.  The  people 
must  have  little  curiosity,  for  though  we  were  as  novel  sights 
to  them  as  they  were  to  us,  they  hardly  returned  my  in- 
quisitive glances.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  observe  very 
minutely,  and  each  ascent  appeared  longer  than  the  last,  till 
we  reached  this  place  an  hour  after  sunset. 

Chitlong  is  a  bleak  hill-side,  the  highest  point  on  the  road 
to  Nepaul.  We  had  been  travelling  for  about  ten  hours  and 
were  very  hungry,  though  we  had  halted  half-way  to  take 
some  luncheon. 

Our  tent  had  not  arrived,  but  some  of  the  servants  had 
made  a  good  fire  and  were  dressing  our  dinner. 

Moreover,  a  table  and  some  chairs  had  arrived,  so  we 
might  have  been  worse  off. 

The  night  was  clear  and  very  cold,  with  piping  winds 
that  seemed  calling  from  one  hill  to  another.  The  gentle- 
men soon  kindled  another  fine  fire,  and  we  sat  round  it 
wrapped  in  our  plaids,  watching  the  stars  set  behind  the 
western  hill  and  speculating  whether  the  tents  would  arrive 
before  another  constellation  set.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  we 
saw  torches  approaching  from  the  other  side,  and  up  ran  Jung 
Babadoor,  quite  au  desespoir  that  we  should  have  had  such 
inconvenience,  and  that  the  lady  should  be  sitting  in  the  open 
air  while  he  was  lying  in  his  tent!  Dreadful!  He  never 
could  recover  the  shock !  And  now  he  had  brought  his  own 
tent  to  be  pitched  for  us.  .  .  .  He  sat  with  us  round  the  fire 
while  his  servants  pitched  it,  and  never  did  I  more  gladly  lay 
myself  down  than  on  this  occasion. 

(Khatmandoo.) 

We  left  Chitlong  after  breakfast,  and  two  or  three  hours 
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march  over  the  hills  broaght  us  to  the  crest  of  the  Chandragiri 
fciDge.  Below  us  lay  the  yalley  of  Nepaul !  It  was  onUke 
anything  I  -eyer  saw ;  more  like  an  artificial  model  than  any 
actual  scenery,  and  suggested  a  crowd  of  new  and  strange  ideas. 
"  How  did  we  ever  get  here?  How  shall  we  ever  get  away  ? 
How  could  this  ''  emerald,  set  in  the  ring  of  the  hiUs,'*  have 
been  first  discovered  and  inhabited  ? 

And  being  known  at  all,  how^comes  it  to  be  so  little 
known  ?  The  first  irresistible  impression  given  by  the  valley 
is  that  we  are  looking  at  the  basin  of  a  lake ;  and  such 
tradition  asserts  it  to  have  been,  and  some  hero  with  his 
sword  cleft  a  passage  for  the  waters.  From  Cbandragiri  the 
valley  appears  a  perfect  level,  except  for  some  detached  hills 
which  look  like  islands. 

The  basin  is  completely  surrounded  by  hills  with  an 
undulating  outline,  tbe  ranges  crossing  each  other.  Their 
height  may  be  from  800  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley.  Where  the  outline  sinks,  we  see  a  battlement  of  snow 
to  the  north-east ;  one  of  the  peaks  rising  into  spires  and 
pinnacles  far  more  fantastic  than  those  we  see  from  Simla.  .  . 

The  valley  is  somewhere  about  twenty  miles  by  fifteen, 
intersected  by  two  streams,  tbe  Bhagmuttee  and  Bishen- 
muttee,  but  they  flow  too  deep  in  their  beds  to  be  objects  in 
the  scenery.  .  .  . 

From  Chandragiri  we  descended  to  Khatmandoo  by  a 
>\'inding  ravine  so  steep  and  rocky,  that  I  am  afraid  of  seeming 
to  exaggerate  if  I  describe  it. 

I  could  not  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enchanting  beauty  of 
this  gorge  (which  is  the  sole  road  by  which  goods  and  travellers 
have  admittance  into  the  kingdom). 

The  lofty  walls  of  rock  rise  on  either  side  carpeted  with 
moss,  friuged  with  fenis,  and  interlaced  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  creepers.  Sometimes  you  get  a  glimpse  downwards  into 
a  chasm  so  beautifully  mantled  over  with  vegetation  as  to 
have  nothing  terrible  in  its  depth.  Now  we  were  inclosed  in 
a  bend  of  the  path  as  if  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and 
then,  doubling  the  shoulder  of  a  cTi\<r,  the  valley  lay  at  our 

with  the  lofty  screen  of  cliff*  behind  us. 
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In  some  recesses,  tboagh  past  noon,  the  dew  still  hang  to 
the  branches,  on  which  the  scm  can  seldom  shine. 

At  length  we  reached  the  level  land,  and  foand  a  good 
road  leading  to  Khatmandoo,  the  capital  of  Nepaul  and  the 
residence  of  the  King  and  Coari.   . 

The  town  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
about  half-a-mile  farther  on  stands  the  British  Residency,  a 
large  and  substantial  house,  the  property  of  Government. 
The  grounds  are  about  half-a-mile  in  circuit  and  include  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  doctor  and  the  officer  commanding 
the  escort.  The  grounds  are  undulating,  and  planted  with  a 
great  variety  of  trees.  .  .  . 

When  I  arrived  (January,  1844)  it  was  quite  refreshing  to 
see  tlie  wintry  aspect  of  all  without.  Except  the  evergreens, 
the  trees  were  bare.  The  fields  were  fallow,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing our  gravel  walks  had  a  delightful  crackling  frost  in  them. 
Gravel  walks  !  How  homelike  to  pace  them  again,  after  the 
raised  earthen  banks  that  intersect  the  gardens  in  the  plains 
of  India ! 

And  how  pleasant  to  watch  the  budding  of  leafless  branches 
once  again — more  like  a  home  spring  than  aught  I  have  seen 
in  my  wanderings  ! 

In  the  plains,  the  crops  follow  each  other  so  closely,  that 
the  ground  rarely  has  the  comfortable  look  of  reposing  itself 
that  winter  gives  at  home.  We  have  here  enough  of  firs, 
cypress,  and  cedar,  with  a  few  holly  and  evergreen-oak  to  keep 
us  cheerful  while  we  watched  spring  advance  over  the  other 
trees, — the  wild  cherry  with  its  polished  bark  and  slender 
twigs  bursting  out  into  wreaths  of  snowy  blossoms, — apple, 
pear,  plum,  quince, — all  equally  beautiful.  .  .  . 

The  crowds  of  wild  duck  that  had  come  here  for  the 
winter  have  now  (March)  taken  their  flight  towards  the  snow, 
and  have  l>een  succeeded  by  flights  of  swallows  and  by  the 
dear  cuckoo. 

In  the  garden  the  hedges  of  wild  rose  are  covered  with 
blossoms,  and  the  silver-rod  more  luxuriant  than  I  ever  saw 
it.  The  camelia-japonica,  a  tree  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
cheered  us  all  through  the  winter  with  a  fresh  bloom  eveiy 
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morning  of  its  rich  erimson  tafted  blossoms,  which  fall  off 
every  eyening.     And  let  me  not  forget  the  special  delight  of 

a  green  turfy  lawn  snch  as  I  have  never  seen  in  India 

In  some  of  the  hills  round  this  valley  I  trace  a  resem- 
blance to  Ennishowen,  and  the  mountain  to  the  N.W.  of  our 
house  I  could  fancy  to  be  Inch  Island  if  there  were  but  a  lake 
in  the  foreground. 
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